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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON MR. PENNETHORNE’S 
REPORT. 



Appendix, 
to • 
Report. 



Poor Law Commission Office, 

Sir, June 6, 1844. 

I have now the Honour to forward, for your information, the observations 
which have been prepared by Mr. Wilkinson, and also those by Mr. Gulson and 
Mr. Power, upon Mr. Pennethorne’s Report on the Irish Workhouses. I likewise 
enclose the copy of a second letter from Mr. Hawley, giving some further expla- 
nations respecting the Tralee site case, after having seen the documents which I 
had caused to be transmitted to him. 

• There are yet two or three points on which I wish to offer a few remarks, in 
addition to the explanations which I had the honour to transmit to you in my letters 
of April the 22nd and 26th and May the llth; and the first of these is the point 
raised by Mr. Pennethorne, that the original order to borrow constituted a kind of 
compact on the part of the Commissioners to provide a workhouse for the sum 
named in the order. 

• In enumerating the complaints of the Guardians, Mr. Pennethorne states, at 
page 22, that — 

“They” (the Guardians) “ consider themselves to have been deceived by the Poor Law 
“ Commissioners when the order to borrow the first loan was issued, because this order, in the 
“ estimation of many of them, was a sort of contract entered into between the Commissioners 
“ and ihemselves for the building of the workhouses, and was also a clear and distiuct under- 
staking and pledge on the part, of the Commissioners to complete and finish the house in 
“ every respect, fit for habitation, &c., for the sum borrowed.” 

And again, at page 12, Mr. Pennethorne says, — 

' “ The charges made by the several Boards of Guardians have been, of course, very 
“ differently expressed; hut I do not state them too strongly in saying they consider them- 
“ selves to have been deceived by the Poor Law Commissioners when the order to borrow for 
“ the first loan was issued.” 

And he then, after noticing the charges made against the architect of “ dere- 
liction of duty,” and against the “ looseness “ negligence ,” and “ extravagance 
with which the business was conducted, goes on to say, — 

“ It appears to me that the Guardians have full and just grounds for all these complaint.” 

• Afterwards, at page 22, Mr. Pennethorne says,— 

• “ Although it cannot he said that the Boards (of Guardians) have been wilfully deceived, 
“ they have been greatly misled, because they were each fully justified in their expectation 
“ that for the sum borrowed they would have a sound, substantial, and staunch house. 



And at page 85 he further states, — 

' “ It is quite certain that, from the terms of such order (the order to borrow), they (the 
“ Guardians), were fully justified in expecting to havejor the sum borrowed, a good and 

“■substantial house, fit in every respect to receive paupers.” 

It appears from the above extracts, as well as from the general tenor ot ms 
Report, that Mr. 'Pennethorne considers the order to borrow in the light ot an 
engagement on the part of the Commissioners to provide a workhouse ior the suin 
named, and that the exceeding of this sum, in any case, was virtually a breach ot 
faith, of which the Guardians had just cause to complain. „ 

Now, the order to borrow recites that, “Whereas it has been represented to us 
(the Commissioners) “ that the cost of erecting the said workhouse, &c., together 
“ with the sum required for the purchase of the said land, and for obtaining im- 
** mediate possession thereof, will amount to the sum of £ , or thereabouts , 

and then goes on to direct the Guardians to raise or borrow the sum named; bu 
nothing in the nature of a compact or engagement appears m the order, neitner is 
there anything to show that the Commissioners were bound or restricted to max 
particular sum, which is, in fact, founded upon an estimate, and can on y 
regarded as an approximation. It might he too much, or it might e oo i > 
provide for the execution of the necessary works; but on the representations made, 
and on the best estimate that could be formed at the tune, the Commissioners con- 



No. 1. 
No. 1. 
No. 3. 
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aider that the sum named, ** or thereabouts,” would be sufficient for the purpose, 
and therefore direct the Guardians to raise it. 1 

In this light, as far as I am aware, the order to borrow lias always been regarded; 
and, indeed, this is, I think, the only interpretation that it will fairly bear. The 
notion of its being an engagement on the part of the Commissioners, or of its 
restricting them to the particular sum named, never occurred to me, nor, I believe 
to my colleagues. It may possibly have been entertained by certain members of 
some of the Boards of Guardians, and Mr. Pennethorne’s various communications 
with them may perhaps have served to give it some kind of form and currency; 
but I apprehend it can hardly be a general feeling among them, although it may 
suit a present purpose to advance it, with the view of founding upon it a claim to 
be relieved from repayment to Government of the whole of the loan advanced for 
providing the workhouses. 

How, nideed, could the order to borrow possibly limit the Commissioners’ powers 
in this respect? The 35th section of the Irish Poor Relief Act enacts, “ That the 
“ Commissioners may, from time to time, as they may see fit, build, or cause to he 
“ built, a workhouse or workhouses for any Union, in such manner as the Commis- 
“ sioners shall deem most proper for carrying the provisions of this Act into exe- 
“ cution, and may order and direct the Guardians of any Union to uphold and 
“ maintain the same,” & c. ; and the Guardians are authorized and required “ to 
“ assess, raise, and levy such sum or sums of money for these purposes as the Com- 
“ missioners shall at any time direct.” These provisions are absolute, both as 
respects the Commissioners and the Guardians. 

The duty of providing the workhouses, which the Act imposes upon the Com- 
missioners, is imperative and exclusive ; it cannot be shared with the Guardians, 
who have no option or choice in the matter, — the sole responsibility resting with 
the Commissioners ; whilst the functions of the Guardians are limited to the raising 
of the funds, or rather to the execution of the securities, necessary for that purpose. 
Mr. Pennethorne, however, appears to take a different view, and to consider the 
Commissioners in the light of subordinate parties, who had come under an engage- 
ment to the Union authorities to provide them with a workhouse on certain 
stipulated terms, as expressed in the order ; and hence, I imagine, arise the 
erroneous conclusions to which he has come on this point, as well as the misappre- 
hensions generally in reference to the position and the duties of the Commissioners 
which pervade his Report. 

Mr. Pennethorne adverts, in several parts of his Report, to the haste with which 
the arrangements for building the workhouses were framed, and either directly or 
by implication imputes censure to the Commissioners for not allowing more time 
for the operation, attributing much of whatever defects or deficiencies arose in the 
progress of the works to this cause. He further appears to consider that this haste 
was not only inexpedient in itself, but that it was unwarranted by circumstances, 
and covertly adopted; for at page 23, after noticing. our original intention of con- 
fiding the superintendence of the buildings to the Board of Works, he says, — 
“ But for some reason unexplained, it was thought desirable to build all these 
“ houses with the greatest rapidity.” 

Now the course which we considered it to be our duty to adopt, was certainly not 
without previous explanation ; for, in my Second Report to Lord John Russell, 
dated in November, 1837, the whole question as to the mode of introducing the 
measure is very fully discussed, under a separate heading, the last paragraph of 
which is as follows : — 

“ 112. After the most careful consideration of the question in all its bearings, it is my duty to 
“ state to your Lordship my opinion, that no time should be lost in giving legislative effect to 
“ the Irish Poor Law Bill, and that the measure should then be carried into operation with the 
" least possible delay. If there be danger of failure in any respect, it will be in the period 
“ which intervenes between the establishment of the first Union and the formation of the last. 
“ When the whole country is in Union, and the several local executives formed and in operation, 
" there will then, I believe, be no undue pressure in any quarter tliat may not be dealt with 
" tinder the powers vested in the Commissioners ; but in the interim, whilst the Unions are in 
“ progress of formation, I am sensible that some inconvenience may arise; and it is to lessen 
" the chance of its occurrence that I wish to shorten the period, and push forward the fornia- 
“ tion of the Unions with as much celerity as may be consistent with the safe and orderly com- 
<e plction of so important a measure. If I venture to press this point with unusual earnestness, 

it is not from any doubt of the sufficiency of the workhouse principle in Ireland when brought 
“ fairly and fully into operation, but in order to guard it from an unfair or partial exposure, 
“ and to prevent, as far as possible, its being subjected, under adverse circumstances, to a 
“■pressure that may possibly (I say possibly) be thrown upon some one part, instead of being 
“ spread over the whole of the machinery ; for then, if this part, possibly too a weak or delec- 
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" tire part, should fail under such an unequal pressure, there will not be wanting persons to Appendix 

".impugn the whole system ; and thus its moral influence may be lessened, if its very existence to 

"be not endangered.” Repost. 

The above extract may serve to show, even independently of the statements con- 
tained in our Annual Reports, that the course which we pursued was not adopted 
suddenly or without consideration, and that the reasons for proceeding with as 
little delay as possible were not " unexplained,” as stated by Mr. Pennethorne ; 
but to make this point still clearer, I annex, in the appendix, the whole of the article 5 
“ As to the mode of introducing the measure ,” from my Second Report on the 
Irish Poor Law. .. . Nn - ^ 

In several parts of his Report, Mr. Pennethorne speaks disparagingly of the 
stone, brick, lime, and other materials used iu building the workhouses, which are, 
doubtless, all more or less different from what he has been accustomed to in this 
country ; and the tone of his remarks go to show, that in his opinion there had been 
either ignorance or negligence on the part of our architect in superintending this 
branch of his department, as well as in tile construction of the walls. 

With respect to negligence, I can, of my own knowledge, assert that there is no 
ground whatever for the charge, which I am satisfied would not have been made if 
Mr. Pennethorne had possessed any experience in the superintendence of Irish 
buildings ; ' and with respect to ignorance, it is no more than justice to Mr. 

Wilkinson to state, that he has formed a large and very valuable collection of the 
stone of every kind fit for building purposes from all parts of Ireland, which he has 
subjected to carefully devised tests, showing the amount of absorption, the nature of 
the fracture, and the power of sustaining pressure, of' each particular kind. Mr. 

Wilkinson has, in like manner, formed a collection of Irish bricks, and made nu- 
merous experiments on the different kinds of lime found in that country. The 
specimens of stone and brick are deposited with the Geological Society in Dublin, 
and are highly appreciated by that body, and also, I believe, by the profession. 

It can hardly be said, therefore, that Mr. Wilkinson was ignorant on points to 
which he has given so much attention, and which are so important for an architect 
to know ; and I can bear the most unhesitating testimony to the zeal and industry 
with which his professional knowledge in this and every other respect was applied, 
in superintending the construction of the Irish workhouses. 

Mr. Pennethorne, however, seems to have eutered upon his inquiry with adverse 
impressions, and under the influence of a criminatory spirit. He had heard the 
buildings denounced as having been hastily and defectively executed, and the 
expenditure upon them as wasteful and extravagant; he had seen memorials and 
representations strongly hostile to the Commissioners, and condemnatory of their 
architect, and he came to the conclusion, perhaps not unnaturally, that all these 
adverse statements could not have been made without cause. 

Then, on his arrival in Ireland, he found everything different, in some cases very 
different, from what he had been accustomed to iu England, and he concluded that 
everything was wrong, — the buildings, the mode of conducting the business,— every 
step taken in connexion with the providing of the workhouses, appeared to him 
to be faulty ; and in his various interviews with the Guardians, and other parties, 
he heard and saw much to confirm his views on these points. He invited com- 
plaints, and they were eagerly supplied. He sought for faults and hunted out 
defects, and he could hardly fail in finding them ; or if he and his assistant failed in 
finding them, there were others always ready to point them out, and to magnify 
their extent and importance, or to invent them if they did not actually exist ; whilst 
nothing in the way of explanation, or repellent of the various charges thus elicited, 
was sought for from the only person who could afford adequate explanation ; and 
thus were gotten together the materials developed in his Report, which, I have no 
doubt, he considers sufficient to sustain the opinions which he has advanced, although, 
if lie had communicated with our architect, and examined the facts and data on 
both sides, as he surely ought to have done, his conclusions would, I think, have 
been very different, notwithstanding his deficiency in local information, and the ad- 
verse impressions under which he appears to have entered upon his inquiry. 

I perceive by the votes that Mr. Pennethorne’ s Report was laid before Parlia- 
ment on the 24th of May, and on the 29th I received a copy, having my three 
letters annexed to it by way of Appendix. It will now, therefore, be circulated 
throughout Ireland, and will carry with it all the weight and authority which a 
document so prepared arid presented is calculated to impart to its statements, whilst 
nothing as yet appears from our architect, whose conduct is so deeply implicated, 
nor from the Dublin office, in explanation of the documents quoted or referred to 
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Appendix by Mr. Pennethorne. I have respectfully to request, therefore, that the explanato 
bJSw statements which have been prepared by Messrs. Gulson and Power, and bv M? 

— Wilkinson, and Mr. Hawley, may be likewise printed and presented it beino- r 

think, of great importance, that the legislature should be furnished with these ex 
pianations in a like convenient form with Mr, Pennetborne’s accusations and that 
Parliament and the public should not be left altogether without a corrective to whS 
I believe to be his erroneous representations. This, infairness, I consider that I am 
entitled to ask; and this, in justice, I am persuaded that you, Sir, will at on™, 
concede. 

I have, the honour to he. 

Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 
GEO. NICHOLLS. 

P. S.— I have received from Dublin a statement of the total cost, the cost for 
extras, and the cost per head for the number of inmates, of each of the Irish work 

_____ — houses, and this statement I herewith enclose. (No. 5.) 

, 1 als ? e ? close ( No - 6) ) a similar statement of 60 of the English workhouses 

fr0 ™ winch returns have been received ; and to facilitate comparison as to the cost 

of the buildings, and the extent of accommodation, I likewise enclose (No 7 ) a 
statement showing the cost in England and in Ireland of the houses bavin* accom- 
modation for less than 300 inmates; the same for houses capable of accommodating 
300, and not exceeding 500 ; the same for houses of 500 and not exceeding 1000 • 
and the same lor houses of 1000 e ch. * 

G. N. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Janies Graham, JBart ., 

$ c ' fyc. 8fc. 
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No. I. 

Appkndix 

MR. WILKINSON’S OBSERVATIONS. Repost. . 



Is*. As to the Sufficiency of the Supply of Water. 

ll appears that the Guardians of 18 Unions out of the 26 visited bv Mr Pmn»tW„„ l 
complained of the inefficiency of the supply of water, or of SngC p^To 
wnal expense to obtain sufficient, or of the quality, via., Belfast, Condonderrv, CaMledere 
Balrothery Camck-on-Sutr, Edenderry, Limerick, Ballinasloe, Trim, Omagh Carrick-on-’ 
Shannon, Fermoy, Dundalk, Cork, Cookstown, Cootehill, Roscommon, and Coleraine 
Itis proposed to examine hereafter Mr. Penllethorne’s separate Reports on these 'several 
Onions in detail ; but a few remarks will first be made on his general observations and state, 
ments on this subject. 



Mr.Pennethorne’a general Observation! 
anil Statements on each Subject. 



Architect’s Explanation, 



Many of the. houses were declared 
fit for the reception of paupers, with 
a very inadequate supply of water ;* 
and in some of such places (either fur 
deepening the well, or sinking a second 
well, or improving the pump) the 
Unions have been put to expenses 
which have been necessarily paid out 
of the rates. 



Page 9. 

One good well is probably sufficient 
for the smaller houses; but for the 
larger I apprehend that two will 
eventually be found necessary, not 
only to insure a sufficient and constant 
supply, but also to shorten the lime 
required for pumping. In the large 
towns of Limerick, Cork, Belfast, 
and Londonderry the Guardians have 
sunk a second well ; at Cork and 
Belfast the supply is now sufficient ; 
but at Limerick and Londonderry 
they have not hitherto been so suc- 
cessful. The houses in others of the 
large towns have not been yet so full 
as to test the supply. I believe, how- 
ever, that I am quite correct in stating 
that most of the houses, when they 
were declared fit for the reception of 
paupers, had a very limited supply; 
and that many Unions have been put 
to additional cost for repairing the 
pumps, deepening the wells, sinking 
another well, &c. I do not remember 
above two or three workhouses where 
there is a doubt as to obtaining 
eventually a sufficient supply within 
the boundary (say Limerick^ London- 
derry, and Cookstown). 

those of Limerick and Ballinasloe, 
these heads. 



In only four of his 42 Special Reports, viz., on Belfast, 
Londonderry, Limerick, and Carrick-on-Shannon, does* 
he adduce instances bearing out this general statement. 
There is no trace in his Report of any inquiry having 
been made by Mr. Pennethorne whether the supply at 
Belfast and Londonderry was, or was not, sufficient at 
the time the workhouse was declared; nor does he state 
any source from which he derived such information; and 
of these two cases the last is disputed. It is believed 
that there appeared, on the application of proper tests, a 
sufficient supply of water, both at Belfast and London- 
derry, at the time the workhouses were declared. 

As to Limerick and Carrick-on-Shannon, see the archi- 
tect’s explanation on the Special Reports regarding supply 
of water. 

_ The difficulties encountered in sinking the well at Car- 
rick-on-Shannon have protracted the completion of the 
work until within a few mouths past, being a case of the 
greatest difficulty and cost which has occurred in the 
whole number of Unions declared in Ireland. 

The Report contains no proof of the assertion that 
" many,” far less that “ most,” of the workhouses had an 
inadequate supply of water at the time they were declared 
fit for the reception of the poor. If anything is proved 
by the Report it is the negative of this proposition. ’ Mr. 
Pennethorne surveyed (himself and his assistant) 62 work- 
houses, on 42 of which he has made Special Reports, and 
18 of which (he states) made complaints on the subject 
of the supply of water. In regard to 60 of the Unions, 
he has not set forth any of the grounds on which he 
makes this general statement. 

The statement, “ that in some of such places (either 
" for deepening the well, or sinking a second well, or im- 
“ proving or repairing the pump) the Unions have been 
“ put to expenses which have been necessarily paid out of 
“ the rates,” is borne out in the following manner: — 

The only instances which occur in the 62 Unions 
visited of a well beiug deepened by the Guardians are 
regarding which, see architect’s explanations under each of 



Second wells are represented by Mr. Pennethorne to have been made in the following six 
unions: — Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, Dundalk, and Cootehill, upon all which 
cases, see explanations given hereafter. 

As to ,f improving or repairing the pumps,” three cases are adduced in the Special Reports, 
viz., Balrothery, Coleraine, and Edenderry. At Coleraine the amount of expense reported is 
‘ 1 and at Edenderry the report is, that the master of the workhouse stated that 

repairs have been done to the pump by Flanagan.” There is little doubt that repairs have 
sen done to the pumps in many Unions where repairs have been required ; why the cost 
ereof should not be “ paid out of the rates ” does not appear. It would have been more to 
* e purpose if Mr. Pennethorne could have stated, which he could not, that the pump had in 
an y one instance been given up by the contractor otherwise than in good, sound, working 



* See Mr. Pennethorne's Report, p. 84. 
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Appendix 

to 

Report. 

1. Supply of Water. 



Mr. Penuethorae’s general Observations 
and Statements on each Subject. 

Page 84. 

When the sites were chosen, no 
sufficient care was taken to ascertain 
whether water for the supply of the 
house could be procured thereon. 



Page 8.. 

I have little information as to the 
steps taken for ascertaining the quan- 
tity or quality of the water of the 
several sites before they were chosen. 
I do not apprehend that in many cases 
recourse was had to boring or sinking; 
so far as I learned, the information 
obtained by the Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner and by the architect, or 
his assistant, was derived from such 
evidence or opinions as could be given 
by persons living around ; and from 
their own observations of the levels 
and bearing of the country, and of the 
wells and streams around. One of 
the complaints is that as regards the 
quality or presence of water; sites 
were occasionally chosen in opposi- 
tion to the opinions of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Page 3. 

The sites were never finally chosen 
until they have been surveyed by the 
architect or one of his assistants ; the 
points to which his attention would be 
principally directed were the supply 
of water and the means of drainage; 
in these respects many of the sites 
have proved deficient. 



Architect’s Explanation. 

The observation that “no sufficient care was taken in 
“ choosing the sites to ascertain whether water for the 
“ supPlv of ‘be h °use could be procured” is sufficiently 
answered by the admission of Mr. Pennethorne, that he 
had « little information as to the steps taken for ascer- 
taining the. quantity or the quality of the water of the 
" several sites before they were chosen.” Mr. Penne- 
thorne docs “ not apprehend that in many cases recourse 
ff was had to boring or sinking.” So much attention was 
actually paid to this point in choosing the sites, and so 
much inquiry made, that boring or sinking was not con- 
sidered necessary " in many cases;” where serious doubts 
arose, recourse was had to those means. At Duno-amion 
for example, the sinking was carried to a depth of 
IGO feet, before the engagement for the site was completed; 
and a good supply of water was found at that depth, no 
other site being so eligible. At Coleraine also the same 
course was pursued ; and in several cases other precau- 
tions were adopted to ensure a supply of water. If the 
complaints (quore, by whom and where?) to the effect 
" that., as regards the quality and presence of wafer, sites 
" were occasionally, chosen in opposition to the opinion of 
“ the neighbourhood ” were inquired into by Mr. Penne- 
thorne, lie has not anywhere in his Report stated the 
result of those inquiries, unless his Report on Carrick-on- 
Shannon may be cited. 

That many of the sites have proved deficient in the 
supply of water is not shown by Mr. Pennethorne ; on 
the contrary, lie negatives the proposition himself, in the 
most effective and conclusive maimer. 

" I do not remember," he says, at page 9, " above two 
“ or three workhouses where there is a doult as to the 
“ obtaining eventually a sufficient supply within the 
“ boundary ; say Limerick, Londonderry, and Cooks- 
tc town.” 



The case of Belfast in which Mr. Pennethorne complains that a second well has become 
necessary, may be adduced as a proof of the uncertainty attending the selection of sites in 
reference to water. The Belfast site adjoins and is nearly on a level with the public springs 
which supply one hall of the town of Belfast with water, and if the provisions of the Irish 
Poor Reliet Act had enabled the Commissioners to take possession of any site which they 
considered fit. lor their purpose in the vicinity of Belfast, no site could have been fixed upon 
with greater assurance of an ample supply of good water. 



Pages 8 and 9. 

In the specification for each build- 
ing there was a clause requiring the 
contractor, at his own cost and at his 
own risk, “ to sink a well where 
“ shown on plan,’’ (always the kit- 
chen-yard,) “ and go a sufficient depth 
“ to insure a stroug and good supply 
“ of water.” Such a clause without 
any knowledge previously obtained as 
to the depth at which water could be 
procured, or as to whether it could be 
procured at all, (which in places was 
the case,) was of course inoperative 
from its vagueness ; and the con- 
tractor having done all that in reason 
could be expected from him, was al- 
lowed an extra at six places, (as shown 
hereafter in the remarks on the cost 
of the buildings,) for the completion 
of the well, which did not then afford 
“ a strong and good supply,” and at 
each of the places above-named Guar- 
dians are now complaining. 



Mr. Pennethorne says, that the clause requiring "the 
“ contractor at his own cost and risk to sink a well where 
“ shown on plan, and go a sufficient depth to ensure a 
“ strong and good supply of water, was of course in- 
“ operative from its vagueness.” The proofs which he 
offers of this proposition and which he was able to derive 
from 62 Unions visited by him, on 42 of which he has 
specially reported, are the cases of Belfast, Castlederg, 
Limerick, Cork, Dungarvan, and Coleraine; some of 
the facts relating to all these cases, (excepting Dun- 
gannon,) are set forth hereafter in the explanations on 
the special reports. 

It is proper, however, to state here — as to 



Page 15. 

In the remarks hereinbefore made * 

as to the sufficiency of the supply of 
water, I have stated, that notwith- 
jBtanding the force of the clause in the 
specification, as to sinking the well 
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Architect’s Explanation. 



Mr. Pennethorne’s general Observations 
and Statements on each Subject. 



for spring water, the contractor had 
been allowed an extra at six out of the 
42 workhouses ; they are as follows : — 

Belfast, 67 ?. 8s. lc?. ,, 

„ . Belfast. 

necessary for the protection of the building' in TOnseq'wIL^ nnitlsTl f 7 !"” 1 ™ " , . hioh . ! v<,re 

Seal 0 zzr •“ m ,he ^ ^ ■» «■ 



Coleraine, 98?. 7s. 4d. 



thif an al [° wailca ™ “tide for cylinders for 



well which had been sunk by tho Comn^Mertbrfo™ dt.^ ^ 

certain whethei water could be obtained in sufficient ciuanfilv a ft.,.. +v, a c 

tuonths the well was found to require deepening, and'Knlfaetof t tpE tZ 
and was paid lor the work ; for the persons tendering, were informed, as the speciScatiou 
shows, that they were to take to the well sunk by the Commissioners and to sink h deeper 
quked SIUy 5 bUt 1S * hfy ' ,CI ' e l ° b<! P “ ,<1 eXtra for “S' f “ rther de P th thaf might be re- 

CASTLGDEao, Mi. Wr. 2d. The Castlederg workhouse was not at any time in- 

, tended to be supplied with water from a well, and the 

contract, di l not contain any clause for sinking a well, as it was intended that tho house should 
be supplied Irom an adjacent stream, and in accordance with tile wish of the Guardians the 
water was conveyed by leaden pipes, and the allowance made to the contractor is for lavino- 
down the pipes referred to, so as to convey water into cisterns which were not originally 
intended to bo used. ° 

Limerick, 45?. In the case of Limerick well, the contractor proposed 

only to sink the well a given and limited depth, and he 

was paid extra beyond the depth proposed for, from this cause. The specification certainly 

supported Mr. Penncthonio’s conclusions, yet he nevertheless admits in his Report on Limerick 
workhouse, that lie had seen a letter addressed to the Guardians, by which it appeared there 
was a stipulated depth. 

Dungannon, 90?. 19s. 4cZ. At Dungannon the Commissioners took the same 

course as at Coleraine, and the allowance made to the 
contractor is not, as stated, for deepening the well, this is fully set forth in my Report, which 
was, I believe, in Mr. Pennethorne’s possession ; the Board of Guardians acquiesced in the 
propriety of the allowance. 

Cork, 76?. 17s. In the instance of Cork, the allowance made is not for 

deepening ihe well, (which has always afforded a constant 
siipply of good water.) hut for sinking a second well, quite outside the site, for the accommodation 
of poor people who had been deprived of their accustomed supply from a surface well on the 
workhouse site, when the Guardians caused the site to be enclosed by a h*gh wall. With 
regaid to the original well no allowance has ever been made for deeper sinking, the only 
allowance made being for some puddle lining, outside the well, to protect it from sonicate 
water of the yards. 

Not one of the six instances therefore adduced in support of the general proposition is at. 
all applicable to it. In the only two instances, (viz., Coleraine and Limerick,) in which the 
contractor was paid for deepening the well, the clause in the specification which Mr. Penne- 
thorne considers inoperative, was no way in question, and the extra payments made to the 
contractor were so made in direct pursuance of the agreement existing between them and the 
Commissioners. 

Many of the contractors would have informed Mr. Pennethorno, had he made inquiry from 
them, that this clause in the specification was not inoperative. 

It is contended, in opposition to Mr. Peunethorne’s vague, general, and unsupported state- 
ments on the subject of the supply of water, 

lstly. That the sites have been successfully chosen, as regards the presence of a supply of 
water within their boundaries. 

2ndly. That there was always a good and strong supply apparent when the contractors’ 
accounts were closed. Limerick and Carrick-on-Shannon alone of those Unions which be has 
reported on, excepted. 

3rdly. That the cases in which just grounds of complaint exist in regard to the present 
supply, are less numerous than might fairly be expected out. of the number of cases inquired 
into. 

4t.hly. That the greatest, attention has been paid by the Commissioners and their architect 
to the provision of a sufficient supply of water to the workhouses. 

In the following Unions the wells of the workhouses, from causes which will hereafter be 
explained, required to be sunk deeper ; and the contractor’s accounts being unsettled, and a 
deficiency of supply discovering itself within a fairly reasonable period after the completion of 
the well, they were, under the conditions of the contract clause before mentioned, required at 
their own cost to go a greater depth, namely, at Carrick-on-Shannon, Tultarpore, Wexford, 
Tipperary, Boyle, Callan, Lismore, Cashel, Shillelagh, Gorev, Roscrea, and Gort.. In most 
of these Unions there was satisfactory evidence of a good supply of water at the time the well 
was considered to be completed, the springs of some being exceedingly strong ; nevertheless 
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10 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 

Architect’s Explanation. 

the clause in the specification was sufficiently stringent, even under such circumstances to 
enable the Commissioners to avoid incurring expense extra to the contract, in remedying the 
deficiency which afterwards became apparent. ° 

Mr. Pennethorne does not say what course he would have recommended in lieu of the pro- 
vision in the contact, or bow he would have obtained a knowledge of the depth at which water 
could be procured, previously to making the engagement with the contractor. Had a limited 
number of feet been agreed upon in each case, the Guardians would have been exposed to 
the risk of extra payments, of which there has been so rmich complaint in other matters* but 
it is useless to speculate on what might have been proposed. I however still continue of 
opinion that such clause was the most operative that could be introduced, and that the only 
objection which may fairly be raised to it, is the severity with which it sometimes pressed 
upon the contractors ; the existence of such a clause, while it gave a power over the con- 
tractors, did not necessarily prevent the exercise of any discretionary powers in determining 
what was fair and equitable in any severe case. It is however remarkable, in reference to 
Mr. Pennethorne's extraordinary statements, that in no one instance has a contractor been 
alloioed extra for the deeper sinking the well he had so contracted for. 

The theory of what is called spring water is generally well known, and the object in sinking 
a well being to penetrate the rocks, which contain in their fissures the water to' be raised, till 
depih to which wells have to be sunk, and the quantity of water that can be obtaiued from 
such fissures, depends necessarily on the character of the rock to be penetrated, which even in 
limited areas is exceedingly variable, sometimes being very hard and close jointed, in others 
perhaps very near the former spot, very open and full of fissures. Supposing the fissures' 
therefore, in either case, to be perfectly filled with water, the well sunk in one spot would 
yield a very different supply to that sunk in the other, and to obtain an equal quantity of water 
the one would have to be carried to a much greater depth than the other, because the fissures, 
being small, would require a greater portion of their surfaces to be exposed. 

The supply instead of being obtained from rocks, is frequently procured from alluvial or 
diluvial soil, which, in greater or less depth, overlies die solid rocks, and is obtained from the 
open layers of gravel which frequently alternate with clayey deposits, or from extensive gravel 
formations. ° 

The consideration of the above theory is important in accountiug for cases in which the 
supply, having appeared by the application of proper tests, to have been at one time strong 
and good, has afterwards failed in some degree, and occasioned a necessity for deeper sinking 
or for a second well. ° 

The source from whence the water is obtained, which flows into the open fissures of rocks, 
and pervious soils of alluvial deposits, is chiefly that of rain, which falls on the surface of the 
ground and is absorbed. The quantity of water contained in the rocks and subsoil is there- 
fore dependent, to a considerable extent, on the state of the seasons. After wet years, when 
the quantity of rain which has fallen on the surface of the country is greater- than usual, the 
springs continue in their natural reservoirs for a long period, at a greater height than usual. 

ter diy seasons they diminish in about the same degree, and many springs which overflow 
on the surface of the ground cease to run, the water being exhausted in the fissures of the 
rocks which supplied them. 

It therefore follows as a natural consequence, that wells sunk into rocks in which the fissures 
were full, may produce a very strong and almost inexhaustible supply of water, and impede 
further sinking, and ihat in alter seasons when, from unusually dry weather, the springs are 
lower than is customary, the supply in the well will diminish, and perhaps fail altogether for 
a time. 1 1 ° 

It is not denied that several of the wells in the workhouses which had originally strono- and 
good supplies of water prior to, and at the period of the declaration of the houses, have since 
requueit deeper sinking. Some of them only to a very small additional depth: but if it be 
shown that the seasons in which the wells were sunk, and the houses declared were unusually 
vie , and that the wel.s at that time yielded a good supply of water, the cases in question may 
la.rly and reasonably be asenbed to the operation of natural and uncontrollable causes ; not- 
witlistauding the necessity which Mr. Peimethore appears to have tell, of ascribing all such 
failures to negligence and mismanagement on the part of the Commissioners or their architect. 

Account of the Rain which has fallen in Dublin. Registered by the College of Surgeons ; 
obtained from flanhiln A .-i “ 





1830 


1S3T 


1838 


1839 


1S40 


1841 


1843 i 


1843 


Dublin . . , 


27,049 


28,134 


30,565 | 


34,810 


25,788 


28,882 


27,502 


23,440 



^ouMng 10 me extended nature ot the operations on which we were cnaa^ed, to the difficul- 
ties which frequently presented themselves in obtaining sites combining all necessary require- 
ments, and to the absence of any compulsory power for effecting purchases : together with the 
gi eat variation in the seasons, it may fairly be assumed that the selection of the sites with 

erence o e supp y of n ater has, on the whole, been much more successful than might 
reasonably have been calculated upon ; and this consideration will in no way be prejudiced by 
reference to the supply of water obtained at the other public buildings in this country, an 
abstract ot winch is here given. ° 
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CONTRACTS for CERTAIN UNION WORKHOUSES in IRELAND. II 



Architect's Explanation. 

Abstract relative to the Sramr of Water in some of the Public BuilJiugs in Ireland, collected 
indiscriminately by the Architect ol the Poor Urn Commissioners, at Eire time of obtaining 
information relative to the Wells and Drams of the Union Workhouses, for a Return to aS 
Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, in March, 1843. 



Barracks 
Bridewells . 

Court-IIoHses . 

Gauls . 

Hospitals and Inf 
Lunatic Asylums 

Total number inquired into 



Where supply is 
sufficient within 
the Limits of the 
Site, and whether 
obtained from 
Wells or Streams. 



Partial 
Isupply on 
the Site. 



Where sufficient 
Supply of Spring 
Water is nut 
obtained within 
the Limits of the 
Site. 



Not stated 
whether Supply is 
sufficient or not. 



Where water is conveyed to 
'he building liy pipes nr other 
■ arrangements, the Mipply is 
considered within the limits 
of the site. 



The 18 Houses, out of the G2 visited, where the Guardians complained of the insufficiency 
of Supply of Water, or of having been put to a great additional Expense to obtain sufficient, 
or of the Quality ; are, Belfast, Londonderry, Castlederg, Balrothery, Carrick-on-Suir, 
Edenderry, Limerick, Ba hnasloe, Trim, Omagh, Carrick-on-Shannon, Fermoy, Dundalk, 
Cork, Cookstown, Cootehill, Roscommon, and Coleraine. 



Particulars of Mr. Ponncthorne’s Report 
on each Case. 

Belfast., page 25. 

With regard to the supply of water, 
the Guardians laid before me a state- 
ment of the particulars for one week 
of water consumed in the workhouse, 
and the state of the wells each day at 
the same hour, viz., 7 o’clock in the 
morning, for the week ended Saturday, 

9th December, 1843. 

The Guardians’ newly-sunk well, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning, has C feet 
of water. 

The small well, sunk bv contractor, 

3£ feet. 

Produce daily 1300 gallons; ave- 
rage daily consumption, 1500 to 1S00 
gallons. 

The above return is at variance 
with the return ordered to he printed 
by the House of Commons, 3rd May, 

1843, but agrees more nearly with my 
own measurement. 

I measured middle-dav, 14th No- 
vember, 1843, — 

, r , ft. in. ft. in. 

N ewly- sunk well 34 0 deep 5 0 water. 

Small well. . . 22 6 „ 3 1 

1 had no means to test the accuracy 
of the Guardiaus’ statement, hut the 
quantity stated as the average daily 
consumption appears to me to be not 
? fact, but a calculation of what will 
be required when the house shall he 
quite lull ; for they do not show that 
any expense has been incurred for 
ringing water to the house from a 

Guar(lians are tt PP re hensive that the supply now is not sufficient; hut should it prove 
more lent ’ I do not expect,) they have the means within the workhouse grounds to obtain 

It is however certain that the supply, when the house was declared fit for the reception of paupers, 

c 



Architect’s Explanation. 



The original well was sunk into sand which was found 
to be of a very running quality, and calculated to endanger 
the surrounding ground. In order to effect a sinking, 
iron cylinders were cast and sunk into the well, and the 
sand was then excavated until the spring was considered, 
by tests made, to be strong, and to afford a good supply 
of water, and as the deeper sinking was therefore consi- 
dered unnecessary, and only entailing serious expense from 
the necessity of using iron cylinders for the future protec- 
tion of the surrounding ground, the contractor was allowed 
to wall up and complete the upper portion of the well. 
Much pains were taken with this well. The sand doubt- 
less accumulated at the bottom of the well, and diminished 
the supply ; and hence the second well which was recom- 
mended. The depth of wat r stated in the return of May, 
1S42, was doubtless the then depth of the water in the 
well. The variance mentioned by Mr. Pennethorne be- 
tween the return to the Order of the House of Commons 
and his own measurement is presumed to be in reference 
to the depth of the small well, which has been returned 
as 14 feet deep instead of 23 feet, by a clerical error, the 
14 feet being applicable to the depth of the cylinders. 

It is here asserted, but not shown by any facts, that 
tile supply was inadequate when the house was declared. 
The supply was believed to be sufficient when the house 
was declared. The well afforded at that time a good 
and strong supply. If this supply afterwards failed, that 
fault is no proof that there was not a good supply ori- 
ginally, or that the well ought to have been sunk deeper, 
in the first instance, or that any precaution was omitted 
which ought to have been taken. 
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12 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 

Particulars of Mr. Pennethorne’s Report Architect’s Explanation, 

on each Case. ‘ 

was quite inadequate, notwithstanding the extra cost of the well, and that the Union has incurred a con- 
siderable expense in making good the deficiencies. 

Londonderry, page 27 . 

There arc now two wells for the 
supply of water, one built hv contract, 

39 feet 6 inches deep, including the 
depth of water, 24 feet 2 inches; and 
another 27 feet 6 inches deep, sunk 
since the Guardians have taken pos- 
session, containing 18 feet 4 inches 
of water, the depths, &c. being given 
as measured by me on the 23th No- 
vember, 1S43. There is still doubt 
whether the wells will afford a suffi- 
cient supply in a dry summer, and 
the Guardians, as I was informed, 
contemplate to endeavour to obtain a 
supply from a running stream or con- 
stant spring in a field above the house. 

The house may therefore be said to 
have now (or to have the means of 
obtaining) a full supply ; but a sup- 
ply very inadequate when the. house 
was declared lit for the reception of 
paupers, and the cost of remedy has 
fallen direct on the Union. 



Some doubts were originally entertained with respect 
to the sufficiency of supply of water to be obtained, the 
rock sunk into being slate ; and it was contemplated 
making use of a stream which flows near the house, and 
which would have been done but from the objeciions 
raised by some parties interested in the stream. The well, 
however, was sunk to a depth which promised to give a 
good supply, and the supply was believed to be adequate 
at the time the house was declared. Had the supply 
appeared then insufficient, the contractor would have been 
called on to deepen the. well under his contract. 

The cost of remedying the deficiency which afterwards 
became apparent, is said to have “ fallen direct upon the 
“ Union.” It does not, however, appear that the cost of 
a second well made by the Guardians was greater than 
its cost would have been if iucluded in the original con- 
tract. 



Castlednrg, page 33. 

No remark is marie by Mr. Feme- The supply to this house is unfailing, beino conveyed 
thorne on the sufficiency or insnffi- by pipes from a spring in adjoining high ground, and 

ciency of supply, the prices paid to flowing into a cislern without any necessity [or a pump 

the contractor for the works connected t. .... „„ „ J . J : a 1 JU1I, P- 

with the supply being all that is H , hl8t , su fS usted to convey this water by an open 

remarked on. channel, and not. by pipes, m consequence of the economy 

of outlay, which was studied in the arrangements for the 
v ... . , contract; and it was done bv pipes ultimately in com- 

pliance with the wishes of the Guardians conveyed through the Assistant Commissioner. It 
is the price which the contractor is paid for his labour that is objected to by the Guardians, 
and not the insufficiency of supply or quality. 



Balrotherg, page 29. 

mS'lw !irr rep a“ The Guardians’ complaint l-egardsthe expense incurred 

made b, the Guard, ens m tins case. i„ repair of washhouse, pumpf and work around well; 

v- c .r „ , , an< ^ there appears to have been no deficiency of supply, 

deeper sinking of the well by the Guardians, or objection to the quality of the water. Tins 

rf., has b f eu ? ccu P ied uo ! v about three years, and repairs of the pump might arise at any 
time through misuse or neadi°’ence. A 1 ® J 

Carrick-on- Suir, page 50. 

ul'diIt'7d™7.rrH ‘y E This is a " extraordinary case of complaint. -Of the 

tfTcui J ‘ G ““" 1 " nS m " sufficiency of water,” the Guardians say, '■ they make 

“ no complaint further than the expease incurred in ob- 
«>• onrvnlv aP+Ticx w, n, " tabling it, when on one of the sites offered a natural 

supply o the purest kind could be had without any expense.” 

i° r r b ' S h° usc ^ more than 12 feet deep, and has, I believe, an almost 
stream on the d ° -f be sbc tbc Guardians allude to has, I believe, a running 

wLre he n ' lry - b - Ut ‘° V'? br0 "B ht a s »PP l y from place whore require! 

timeT f d , theu to , have P um ped it. up would have cost, perhaps, ten 
o-oor! n s.mnlv it - f ^ e g ra vel the shallow well which now affords to the pump so 

good a supply at a few feet below the surface. 

Edendemj. page 31. 

and consumption of water, nor any l, X 7 T ' hls hou , se ,s ca P abll! of being remedied 
measurements as to the well. The U Y 8111 kin g the present well to a greater depth of two or 
master stated, that in the months of 4 Jl ee ,f eet ’ tbe strata sunk into being very favourable for 
July, August, and September it was Wording a good supply. When sunk it had a strong 
necessary to bring water to the house and § ood 8u PPty- 
in casks ; he also stated that “ repairs 
“ have be en done to the pump by Flanagan.” 

It mav^so 'here a ’J e S e, d ^vant of water to arise from neglect in respect of the pump. 

e ;„i, r,.,A pprehend it will be found necessary either to deepen the present well or to 

i a deficiency, but a sufficient supply will probably be 



. i — m J- appreuenu it will D 

sink another. There appears to have been 
obtained within the workhouse walls, 
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Particulars of Mr. Pennethorne’s Report 
on each Case. 



Limerick, page 35. 

The supply of water to this house 
is very deficient. 

The specification required the con- 
tractor to go to a sufficient depth to 
ensure a strong and good supply of 
water. I am not aware of any other 
stipulations; hut according to the 
letter from the Commissioners to the 
Guardians, dated May 12th, 1842, it 
would appear there was. The house 
opened the 20.h May, 1841, and on 
the 2nd June following, the master 
reported a deficiency of water, and an 
order was made to provide a horse 
and cart to draw water from the river. 
On the 11 th of August following there 
was a want of water, and a pump- 
maker -was called in to inspect the 
well and pump. 

November 24th a proposal was 
accepted to take up the pump, and 
widen the well for *]l. 10r. May 24th, 
1842, James O’Neill contracted to 
sink a new well at 18.5. a-foot, and 
gave up his contract. On the 22nd 
June, 1S42, the Guardians paid 24/. 
to Butler and Kelly on a contract to 
find water which had failed, and they 
then ordered the paupers to be em- 
ployed to seek for a spring. 

The estimated amount paid for 
horse hire drawing water, from June 
2nd, 1841, to November 20th, 1843, 



Tlie proposal of the contractor for the sinking this well 
7 a milted de P* h - lt was left b Y b*m at a depth 
o . , 6 ' t ‘ct, the excess beyond the depth proposed for beincr 
paid to him. 1 lie sinking the well was completed in 
1 B4 1 , and tested then. It was left with 64 feet of water 
in it, which, after being reduced by pumping, rose 10 
met in -4 hours. The supply of the springs around 
limerick are generally very weak, and some of the public 
buildings are supplied by pipe water. 

The well was enlarged at the bottom to hold a greater 
supply. The Guardians had the well sunk a few feet 
deeper, and it was thought a good supply was then met 
with, and the deeper sinking ceased. ’This, however, 
some time afterwards, proved not to be the case; the 
Guardians were recommended to sink a second well, 
which has been done. The two wells, however, are not 
sufficient for all purposes of the establishment, but are 
probably so for spring water; and if additional tanks are 
placed for collecting the rain-water, it is most likely that 
sufficient water may be obtained for the establishment. 

There is money available in the unexpended loan for 
effecting a deeper sinking, and this would, I believe, have 
been done before now, but from the difficulty which 
occurred in making arrangements with the Guardians for 
performing the work. It is probable that by deeper 
sinking a good supply may be met with. Numerous sites 
were examined, and several days occupied in trying to find 
one that was considered more eligible, but without success. 

This well was stated by me, in the return to the House 
of Commons, in May, 1843, to be deficient in supply. 



« 120/. 

The above arc facts returned to me by the Guardians as extracted from their Minutes (except tin 
last estimate). From these extracts it is evidently very doubtful whether a sufficient supply can bi 
obtained within the workhouse boundary unless at great cost. 



Appxotjix 

TO 

K.EPOHT. 

1. Supply of Water. 



Ballinasloc, page 37. 

There is only one well for spring- 
water, which was at first quite insuffi- 
cient. It was sunk by the Guardians, 
and is now about 20 feet deep, with 
three feet of water ; the diameter at 
bottom being reduced by a nine inch 
rim of brickwork. The pump, I was 
informed by the master, often runs 
dry, and it will probably be necessary 
to sink another well, before a suffi- 
cient supply fur 1000 inmates will 
have been secured for all seasons. 



Trim , page. 46. 

No information to lie relied upon 
has been afforded with regard to the 
supply of water in the summer. The 
well is understood to be 24£ feet deep, 
with three feet of water, and it may 
become requisite to deepen it; but 
die house stands so near to the river 
•Boyne that there is not likely to be 
a “y serious deficiency. 

Omagh, page 4 ( .). 

The Guardians did not explain the 
grounds of their complaints as to the 
insufficiency of the supply of water. 
1 lie well, when I measured it, was 
feet deep, with S feet of water; 
« wa ® informed by one of the 
officers of the establishment that the 
pump was never dry, except at a time 
when the rain-water tanks were out 
°‘ water. 



The well for this house was sunk 24 feet deep by the 
workhouse contractor, and when left afforded a good 
supply. 

It is sunk into limestone gravel. The following are 
the particulars of the test the dav before the date of its 
declaration: depth of well, 24; quantity of water in the 
well, 18 feet ; 1000 gallons raised in 1^ hours. Water 
the same height in 1 he well 12 hours afterwards. The 
spring so strong it could not be exhausted. 

Tnis well has, I believe, been since sunk about three 
feet deeper by the Guardians. See general remarks 
hereafter of natural causes which may arise for deeper 
sinking by lapse of time. 



The depth of water in this well was originally never 
more than about 2 feet 6 inches, but the spring was stated 
to bo so strong when tested in September, 1841, as to be 
considered inexhaustible by ordinary means; and after 
filling a cistern of 600 gallons, it was only reduced a few 
inches, and was at its full original height 15 minutes 
afterwards. 



The well was tested in May, 1S42. The supply of 
water was obtained from brown coloured clay, containing 
alternate layers of line sand, from which the water flowed. 
The quantity obtained was more than 2000 gallons per 
diem. 



C 2 
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Particulars of Mr. Pennetliorne’s Report 
on each Case. 



Architect’s Explanation. 



Carrick- on- Shannon, page 52. 

The objection made at first to the 
site by the Guardians in regard to a 
deficiency of water may prove to be 
correct. The house was declared fit 
for the reception of paupers the 1st 
July, 1842, but the well was not sunk 
sufficiently deep, nor the pump pro- 
vided till September, 1843 (14 months 
afterwards), and then the well only 
contained 6 feet of water. In No- 
vember the pump got out of order 
and became useless, and when I 
visited the house on 22nd January, 

1844, it was stated that water was 
brought, from the bridge, through the 
town, half a-mile distant. Seven 
puncheons at a cost of 3s. 4 d. a-day. 

Wnenthe Poor Law Commissioners . 

agreed to take a lease, the reports made to them as to water justified their so doing, and even after the 
resolution of the Guardians of December 19th, an influential member of that body wrote to the 
Commissioners deprecating the resolution, and showing why there were reasons to expect sufficient 
water. I do not, however, think, that the Commissioners can be held blameless, because, as the Board 
stated their opinion so positively, and as the old well on die ground was represented to have been 
stopped up, and no longer used, it would have been prudent to ascertain the fact before commencing to 
build the workhouse. The house has now been open above 20 months, with little, if any, supply of 
water, and even now it is very doubtful whether a sufficient supply can be obtained within the 
boundaries. 



This well lias been found exceedingly difficult to sink 
having had to he sunk upwards of 100 feet through very 
hard silicious limestone. A good supply, however, is 
now considered t.o have been obtained, though at very 
great cost to the contractor, the sinking being so hard 
that seldom more, than 1 feet 6 inches per week could be 
sunk. The supply first obtained proved to bo insufficient, 
and the contractor, at his own serious cost, has had to 
sink it deeper. The difficulties of sinking this well were 
remarked on in (he return to the House of Commons in 
May, 1843. 

Mr. Pennethorne, in page 84 of his Report, remarks, 
that “ groat difficulties have been experienced, which it 
“ is hoped have now been overcome,” which it is be- 
lieved “ is now (be case.” 



Fermoy, page 71. 

Mr. Pennethorne makes no direct 
report on the alleged insufficient 
supply of water, hut he states, “ that 
“ to render the drainage as perfect as 
“ the locality will permit, and to ob- 
“ tain a constant ana sufficient supply 
“ of water, and to make all the altera- 
“ tions and additions which are still 
“ absolutely necessary for the conve- 
“ nience aud discipline of the estab- 
“ lishment, will very considerably re- 
“ duce the saving of 3000Z., supposed 
“ to have been effected.” 

DundaUt, page 54. 

The supply of water from the well 
was insufficient for the use of the 
establishment. The Guardians have 
sunk another well or tank supplied by 
pipes from a running stream, and 
this supply might, without difficulty, 
as it appeared to me, be rendered 
constant, sufficient, and pure. 



Cork, page 57. 

I am not qualified to give any 
opinion as to the salubrity of the site, 
or quality of the water. The reports 
made by Dr. Phelan on those two 
subjects appear to me very satis- 
factory. 



Page 9. 

“ At Cork the Guardians have sunk 
“ a second well, and the supply is 
“ now sufficient.” 



There are three wells belonging to this house, of the 
respective depths of — 

1st 98 £ feet. 

2nd lOOi „ 

3rd ' 98| „ 

The water from these wells is hard, like all water obtained 
from limestone wells, and is distilled for washing. The 
wells are considered to have been much neglected, ajid 
are thought capable of affording a good supply if attended 
to ; and the quantity in either well may doubtless, if sunk 
a few feet deeper, be increased at little cost. It does not 
appear that the apprehensions of the Guardians on this 
point have been as yet justified. 

The well sunk by the workhouse contractors proved to 
afford an insufficient supply before their contract liability 
ceased, and they were about to sink it deeper when, at 
the request of the Guardians, arrangements were made 
for forming a channel from a running stream bounding 
the site, and using that in addition to the original well, 
the contractors for which contributed towards the expense 
of the latter the amount they were fairly considered 
liable to for the expenses likely to belong to the deeper 
sinking the original contract well, so that the Guardians 
have supplies from two sources, and certainly an abun- 
dant supply. 

Tim Cork workhouse has had upwards of 2200 in- 
mates in it, the supply of water obtained from one well, 
32 feet, has never failed, and all evidence is in favour of 
its good quality. The supply was always sufficient, and 
the second well, which is outside the site, was not for the 
use of die house, as before explained. 



Cookstown, page 59. 

In selecting the site for this building it was contem- 
plated bringing the water from a spring in a field above 
the site, belonging also to the proprietor of the site; but 
it was decided to endeavour to obtain a supply from a 
well instead ; the well was sunk 52 feet deep, and the 
depth of water usually remained at 5 feet 2 inches; it 
was intended to carry it deeper, and jumper holes were 



supply of water I understand 
to be deficient, but that a hope is 
entertained by the Guardians that they 
may obtain leave to lay down pipes 
from a never failing spring, in a field 
above the house. 
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sink, which proved lo dimmish vntlier than to increase the supply; the water previously 
standing at upwards of fi feet ill the well, and the jumping was stopped. The water remained 
subsequently at 5 feet 2 inches, and when much exhausted, recovered itself in the course of the 
day. 



Appendix 

to 

Report. 

1 . Supply of Water. 



The supply originally obtained from the well was very 
strong, a spring being tapped, which was stated to occa- 
sion the men suddenly to ascend and leave their tools 
behind them, the water rising to a height of upwards of 
50 feet, rising within about 3 feet of the surface. 



Cootchill, pages 70 and 77. 

In regard to the insufficiency of 
die supply of water the Guardians, 
the 2nd January, 1844, came to the 
following resolution : — 

Resolved that the pumps are not 
sufficient to supply halt the water 
necessary for the establishment, al- 
though at present in good order, after having frequently undergone repairs by the Guardians, and a 
well had to be sunk outside the premises, in carrying water from which, a number of paupers are con- 
stantly engaged. 

The depth of the well is stared in the return of 13th February, 1843, to be 53 feet, which agrees 
with my measurement, and 22 feet of water. 

I don’t find I have any account of the state of the well when I visited the house; and the above 
resolution, with two others passed previously, forms all the evidence laid before me by the Guardians. 
I am, therefore, unable to report at what time or to what extent the supply is deficient. The house was 
built for S00 paupers ; it contained 651 ou the day I inspected it, and was not, I believe, fuller than 
usual. 



Roscommon, page 64. 

No remark by Mr. Penncthomc in This well is sunk upwards of 40 feet into hard ground, 
his Report on this house. The Guardians of the Roscommon Union in their com- 

plaints state, in November, 1843, that there is abundance 
of water, nay too much at present; but we are informed by competent judges that there will 
be no water for the use of the house in the summer season, when most required. 

This well was tested in January', 1843; the depth of water then in the well was 30 feet 
6 inches, and aftu- 9 hours pumping it sunk only 7 feet 9 inches, which it recovered in four 
hours afterwards. 



Coleraine , pages 66 and 67. 

The complaint as to the supply of 
water has not any reference to the 
quantity or the quality of the water in 
the well, but to the bad construction 
of the pump, and the constant labour 
required in pumping. The contractor 
was paid nearly 100/. for the extra 
sinking of this well, the pump, &c. 
The Guardians have been put to an 
expense of about 3/. 10s. for the re- 
pairs of the pump. The labour 
requiied for pumping must be con- 
siderable, and at many places the 
Guardians have complained of the 
difficulty they experience in getting 
this labour done. 



The well of tills house affords a very strong supply of 
good water. 

The complaint appears to be for the expense incurred 
and included in the amount of the contractor’s bill ; ex- 
cept for the iron cylinders, it is no more than is common 
to other houses. The pump, at least, is common to 
nearly all. 

The well was of limited depth, and for very good 
reasons; and hence a charge occurs in the extras for 
deeper sinking. 

There was a doubt of obtaining a supply of water in 
this site, which in other respects was very desirable. A 
well was therefore sunk previously to taking it, and a 
supply of water obtained. The contractor for the house 
was to take to the well, and be paid for sinking it deeper 
if it was found to be necessary. It was found to be ne- 
cessary, and he sunk it deeper, for which he was paid extra; but not more, probably, than he 
would have added to his contract if he had been required to include the cost, and perhaps less, 
because it was an uncertain estimate, and a. serious one to be exposed to. 

In sinking the well running sand was met with, and many difficulties presented themselves; 
iron cylinders were provided, and the sand was passed through and the work persevered in, 
and a good supply of water obtained. 

The following are the particulars of the soil passed through : — 



15 feet stiff yellow clay. 

9 feet coarse sand, mixed with large pebbles. 

12 feet clay, mixed with red sand. 

1 4 feet brown marl. 

16 feet running sand, which the iron cylinder was required to pass through. 
6£ feet stiff red marl, and then into green sand. 

The supply is obtained from the green sand, and from above the bed of brown marl. 



2nd. As to the Sufficiency of the arrangements for Drainage. 

Mr. Pennethorne states, page 9 — 

" The Guardians of 20 Unions out of the 62 visited, have complained that the drains are badly built, 
or are incomplete and insufficient, viz., Belfast, Londonderry, Dunshaughlin, Balrothery, Edenderry, 
(( Castlederg, Limerick, Ballinasloe, Dungarvan, Omagh, Carrick-on-Suir, Fermoy, Dundalk, Lork, 
Cookstown, Tralee, Ballymoney, Roscommon, Antrim, and Killarney.” 
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Appendix 

Report. 

2. Drainage. 



On the several workhouses of the above-mentioned Unions Mr. Pennethome has made 
special Reports ; I have abstracted therefrom whatever relates to the drainage, and have set it 
forth, as will be hereafter seen, with my explanation on each case. 

Although 20 out of the 62 Unions may have complained on the subject of the drainage, yet 
on investigating each case it will be found that the complaints, in several instances, have been 
made without any just, grounds; and in the others they have arisen from the drainage which 
has been provided having been neglected by the workhouse officers, or from misapprehension 
on the part of the. Guardians. I t is hoped that it will be shown, by the explanation .riven in 
reference to this subject, that the arrangements were decided on after very careful and attentive 
consideration, and that in practice they have been shown to be generally sufficient and effective. 

It was deemed advisable, in consequence of the uncertainty attendant in many instances on 
the legal measures necessary for obtaining the sites chosen, to defer the arrangement of the 
plan of the drains for come time alter the contracts had been made, and as the risk of injury 
from the traffic of carts, &c over them was thus avoided, advantage resulted from their non- 
execution at the outset, of the building operations. 

Mr. Pennethome remarks, that the quantity of drains provided for by the contract was 
totally inadequate. This, in many instances, is the fact, and in consequence the excess which 
has been executed has boon paid for extra. It. is, however, proper lo slate that this arises 
chiefly from the original intention having been to make more general use of surface drains for 
the yards, instead of which covered drains have been provided, these being in most cases con- 
sidered preferable. 

The quantity of drains originally considered sufficient, was described in the contract, and the 
arrangement of them was decided on after carotid consideration of the levels and other circum- 
stances connected with the site ; and as the quantity of drains executed must have been paid 
for, the only difference which the excess creates is, that it is paid for by actual measure and 
value, instead of having been added to the amount of the tenders in the first instauce, which 
would of course have been done had an additional number of leet of drainage been specified. 

In the instances mentioned, in which the contract did not. provide for the execution of a spe- 
cified quantity of drainage, no credit can be taken in the account; but it is not shown that any 
loss lias accrued to the Unions from this omission, though it may be inferred that it would have 
been cheaper to have included the same in the contract. The contractor would, however, have 
calculated lor the work, with its amount, and would have so increased his tender; and as the 
price allowed for the work is only what is fair and reasonable, no evil lias resulted where there 
has been an omission of drains from the contract specification. 

The sufficiency, however, of the arrangements actually made for the execution of the drains, 
is the most important consideration ; and the arrangement which was made has been found, 
in practice, to work very successfully* 

I now give some extracts relating to this subject from Mr. Penncthorne’s Report, together 
with my remarks and explanations thereon. 

Mr. Peuuelh'ivne'a Report. Architect’s Explanation. 



Page 9. 

In the return to an order of the 
House of Commons, dated 13th Fe- 
bruary, 1843, and ordered to be 
printed the 3rd May, 1843, is a plan 
which shows the disposition of the 
drains within and near to the yard 
walls of many of the workhouses ; but 
this plan gives a very inaccurate idea 
of the drainage of any house I know, 
as it was given up to the Guardians; 
and few of the houses arc so situated 
as to be susceptible of draining into a 
river or ditch, as shown thereon. 



The plan of the drains given is that which has been ex- 
ecuted at the Naas workhouse. As Mr. Pennethome’s 
statement implies that the return made to the House of 
Commons was an incorrect one, I have prepared a 
copy of the plan contained in the return (letter D in 
Appendix). This house was not inspected by Mr. 
Pennethome, who, however, saw several other houses 
having an exactly similar arrangement of the drains at 
the time the buildings were given into the possession of 
the Guardians. In confirmation of this statement 1 have 
shown, by the side of the Naas plan, a drawing repre- 
senting a house which Mr. Pennethome surveyed, and 
on the cost of the drains therein he has particularly 
remarked. 



Mr. Pennethome states that few of the houses are susceptible of drainage into a ditch. It 
may he added that but in lew instances would permission be granted for such an arrangement 
where such ditches exist, although the ditches may have good natural falls and other advan- 
tages. The reason for the objection alluded to will be given in a subsequent part of this 
explanation. 



Page 84. 

There has been, in my opinion, 
very great inattention to the drains of 
the buildings, and scarcely one house 
was well and properly drained when 
declared fit for the reception of pau- 
pers; notwithstanding enormous extra 
bills were incurred -to effect, the same, 
and the Guardians have been com- 
pelled to pay out of the rates for ex- 
tending and improving the drains. 

When the sites were chosen no suf- 
ficient care was taken to ascertain 
whether water for the supply of the 
house could be procured thereon, nor 



I will answer Mr. Pennethome in his own words. He 
states (page 9), “ Of course I could uot well, and did not 
“ much, a- tempt to examine the construction of the 
“ drains. I believe generally they were well built, suffi- 
“ ciently capacious, and with sufficient, falls, but without 
" traps, and, owing to tile want of water, they are of little 
“ service in relieving the cesspools. 5 ’ 

This is no slight admission in favour of the arrange- 
ments and the construction of work generally, as this 
description of work, more than any other, is likely to be 
neglected, being concealed from observation. Had tne 
traps been introduced as above recommended, much ob- 
struction would have occurred in the drains. 
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whether they afforded facilities for 
proper drainage ; and, consequently, 
as to drains, many houses are now 
most inefficiently provided; and I 
fear that a proper drainage never can 
be acquired (except, perhaps, at a 
great cost) at Limerick, Edendcrry, 
Scariff, Cork, Killaruey, and Ma- 



Air-traps are very properly provided for these recep- 
tacles 111 London and other cities ; but they would be use- 
less 111 workhouses, because they would not be pioperlv 
attended to, nor then- use understood. The traps wMd 
like the small-grated cesspools (constructed at tile mouth 
ol each dram m order to receive any sediment Honing 
therefrom), be neglected, and thus give rise to complain* 
so little are those appliances understood ill Ireland, that 
several instances have occurred in which it lias been com- 

. plained that the cesspools retained water ! 

If the expense or laying 'down lead pipes, &c., were not objected to, a supply of water would 
» some '" slimc0 ? aUvmntageoua, it arranged on a good syslem. It does not, however Mow 
that the non-existence o such an arrangement in respect, to the cesspools is a serious delict 
„d it is observable hat very little complaint is made on this subject, the discharge 0 the 
drams beyond the site being the matter most desired. 0 

To prove that the construction and arrangement of the drains were carefully attended to I 
refer to paper C in the Appendix, showing the instructions prepared Tor the guidance of the 
clerks oi works, whose attention was directed to this important, part of the work, by communi- 
cations, both written and personal, as frequent as the individual character of each appeared to 
require. 

I take leave, from my acquaintance with the drainage of public buildings both in England 
and in Ireland, to state my belief that the arrangements made for the dramage of the Irish 
workhouses are the best that could have been effected. 

Mr. Pennethorne states that, drains have had to be extended and improved by the Guardians 
who have paid for the cost, out of the rates ; and that complaints have been made thereon. It 
is considered that Mr. Pennethorne has been misinformed; for although there are many 
instances in which the drains have not been continued beyond the site, they have in every case 
been carried beyond the buildings, and, with few exceptions, have been completed as far as 
necessary. r 

In order to show that Mr. Pennothorne lias been misinformed, I will instance the cases of 
Strakane and Roscommon, contained in his Special Reports, on which he slates At Ros- 
“ common a largo tank has been built by the Guardians to intercept the sediment of the 
“ “™J ns » anc * at Strabane, “ The drains were left, as usual, close io the outside of die yaixl- 
" , Sj '° * Je completed by the Guardians; and they have been continued by them to the side 
“ of the high road.” 

. 1,1 b ° ltl these cases the drains seen by Mr. Pennethorne were completed hi the Cmimis- 
sioners through the workhouse contractor, and they were executed at the same time as the 
rest of the drains at the respective buildings. 

For the purpose of a comparison between the arrangement for drainage in the Irish work- 
houses and those provided in other public buildings in Ireland, I submit the following tabular 
statement : — ° 



Abstract of Information collected by the Architect of the Poor Law Commissioners relating 
to the Drains aud Privies of most of the Public Buildings in Ireland. 





Description of Buildings. 


Soil from Privies 
conveyed awav 
from the Build- 
ing or Site by 
Drains. 


Soil from Privies 
conveyed into, 
aud removed 
from, Cesspools, 
without any over 
flow or discharge 
beyond Site. 


Soil from Privies 
conveyed iuto 
Cesspools, but 
having overflow 
beyond Siie. 




Barracks 

Bridewells 

Court-houses .... 
Hospitals and Infirmaries . 

Gaols 

Lunatic asylums 


3 

10 

1 

14 

11 

1 


28 

11 

5 

18 

9 

6 


5 

3 
1 

6 

4 






46 


11 


19 




Total .... 


142 



The inconvenience arising from the drains in several of the public buildings of Ireland has; 
Within recent, periods, caused the adoption of the system for them which has been executed for 
e workhouses, being practically the best ; the use of cesspools has become common in most 
0 the barracks, where a profit is made of the manure; and in many of the workhouses the 
manure has now become an article of sale, and will eventually become more so if properly 
attended to; and the instances are very few in which any inconvenience can result from 
such arrangement. 

If Mr. Pennethorne had known some peculiar circumstances existing in Irelaud, and the 
objection which is raised in .most places to the discharge of any overflow drain into a lake,- 
however large, or even into a large river, but more especially into watercourses, he would not 
50 “ghtly have made general assertions on this head ; for as nearly every acre of ground near 
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public buildings is studded with cabins, which are supplied with water from surface springs 
lakes, rivers, &c. (and not from wells, as in England), he would see howofien it is impracticable 
to make use of the natural watercourses, which in many instances it has been necessary to avoid 
and to form cesspools. 

There are but very few instances in which difficulties will hereafter arise from having water 
overflow from the cesspools, because the occupiers of the adjoining lands are becoming sensible 
of the advantages derivable therefrom, and have been anxious to obtain the soil for manure 
In other instances some have waited in order to make terms with the Guardians. That which 
Mr. Pennethorne states ought to have been done, would have been next to impracticable. 
That which has been done, has been done for the best, as will finally appear ; and any incon- 
veniences found in the first instance are fast remedying themselves. 

In some instances where overflows beyond the site existed, the Guardians found the owners 
of adjoining lands benefiting by such an arrangement, and they have themselves stopped the 
overflow and made pits to keep it. for themselves. This is not consistent with the supposition 
that the Guardians of other Unions are injured by not having an overflow to the drains beyond 
the limits of the site. 

The preceding table will show that the public buildings have drainage very much like that 
of the poor-houses, and within recent periods, as before remarked, alterations have been made 
in those, buildings having drains only, by constructing cesspools to the privies as in the work- 
houses, which experience determines to be the best mode. 

It is said that the sites ought to have been selected so as to have afforded, in all cases a 
discharge for the overflow water from them. With every effort, however, this would have been 
impracticable; and where the sites consist of several acres, it may be so arranged as to be of 
little consequence that such a course was not taken. It may be presumed that those intrusted 
with the selection of sites for other public buildings, and having power in selecting, which the 
Commissioners had not, they would have done so ; that they did not, however, the table before 
referred to clearly shows. 

As an illustration of the arrangement of the drains for those workhouses where there is no 
discharge beyond the site for the overflow drains, I will take the case of the largest workhouse, 
much and frequently dwelt on by Mr. Pennethorne, viz., that of the Cork Union. 

There is no discharge for the overflow wat or from the drains beyond the limits of the site of 
this workhouse, nor can there be any, unless at very considerable cost. In this respect, 
however, as before shown, it is not in a worse condition than many other workhouses which 
have good natural falls, but of which no use can be made in consequence of the prejudices 
entertained, that the water into which the overflow might be carried would be thereby im- 
pregnated. If the Cork workhouse had been erected in a position from which there might be 
good natural falls, it might ultimately bo found to be, in no respect, advautaged thereby. On 
the contrary, it might have been in a worse condition; for the drains are, as now constructed, 
in every respect good and effective; they have good natural falls, and have been practically 
(and perhaps somewhat, severely) tested since the completion of the building. The numbers in 
the house having at times exceeded by 200 or 300 the accommodation intended to be provided 
for in the building, viz., 2000. 

The complaint against the drainage of this house refers, therefore, solely to the absence of a 
discharge for the overflow water from the main drain. 

In the Appendix are given plans of the drains of this building, (letters E and F.) showing 
the levels ot the site, the falls of the drains, and cesspools into which the main drains are 
discharged. 

Cesspools have been used in the other Unions, similarly circumstanced. I give explana- 
tions on the subject in this case, with the view of showing, generally, that instead of the 
cesspools being, as alleged, a nuisance, they are, and ought to be, where properly managed, 
quite the reverse. 

At various intervals, the most extraordinary statements and extravagant assertions have been 
made relative to the site of this building, originating either in ignorance of the facts of the case, 
or in wilful misrepresentation. 

By reference to the plans, it will be seen there is a quarry-hole, marked X, in the bottom 
of which there is generally some water. 

After a heavy fall of rain which took place in last spring, the water in this quarry- hole rose 
two feet higher than usual. 

The Guardians of the Cork Union, on the 11th March, caused the following entry to be 
made on their minutes : — • 

RepOi't of the House Committee. 

“ The House Committee beg to recommend that immediate communication be had with the Com- 
“ missioners for remedying the sewerage and drainage of the establishment, now forming a lake of stag- 
“ nant matter in front of the building. 

“The tunnel erected at considerable expense, 110 feet long, 8 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, for 
“ removing this defect, having already overflowed, is filling up every hollow in the adjoining grounds, 
“ and of course impregnating the wells and springs of the entire neighbourhood with its offensive matter. 
“ Until this delect is removed, the Committee are of opinion that no expenditure should take place but 
“ for necessary repairs ; as they consider the abandonment of the house inevitable, unless drainage can 
“ be effected. 

“They are therefore of opinion that the tunnel is useless, and should never have been erected ; 
“ although its expense is attempted to be charged to the Union, which the Committee recommend 
“ be submitted to the Commissioners, whose attention is immediately required to this important 
“ subject, not only for protecting the health of the inmates, but also the surrounding community. 

Signed, &c. 
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The tunnel here referred to consists of two large tanks provided for the reception of the 
overflow of the drains. 

In fulfilment of directions received from the Commissioners, I attended a meeting of the 
Guardians in Cork, on the 15th ol April last; and, after having read the fore coin ^ resolution 
before the Board, I stated that I thought it would be admitted that, the facts of the case were 
at least greatly exaggerated therein, as I could not obtain any information showing that the 
wells in the vicinity of the workhouse had been injured; and ihe well on the workhouse site, 
which, being the nearest to the drains, would be the most likely to be affected by them, was 
then, as it had been from the beginning, perfectly free from any impurity. I also stated that 
I could not perceive that any effluvia arose from the tanks; and that it would appear, even to 
any stranger, that the small quantity of water which lay at the bottom of the quarry-hole (as 
shown on plan, letter E, in Appendix before mentioned), was not more than two feet, deep; 
and that, after the heavy rains which had fallen at the period the resolution was passed, it had 
not been more than two feet higher, and not then even as high as the top of the lank, as shown 
by the water-stain. 

I also remarked that the water in the quarry-hole could never have occupied a much 
greater surface, the margin being mostly steep, and the water was never less than about 12 
feet below the level of the floor of the entrance building ; and that the water would entirely 
disappear if a few loads of earth, remaining from the excavations of the foundations of the 
workhouse, were thrown into the hole ; and that such work could easily be done by the paupers 
in the house; and that, the excavated earth was left on the site with this intention, as it was 
not. required that the quarry should be kept open. 

One of the tanks (on the 15th of April), when I visited the house, was empty, and the 
other was not half full. They were arched over, having a circular hole at top; and if this 
were covered with a large stone no effluvia could possibly arise therefrom. If asked in what 
respect these tanks arc objectionable, it may perhaps be slated that they will become full, and 
that expense will be incurred in the removal of the soil. In anticipation of this objection, I 
stated in my interview with the Guardians, that I believed that they would, before two years 
had elapsed, not only withdraw their objection to the want of an overflow drain, but that they 
would be glad to prevent the waste of any of the soil (a course adopted in some other work- 
houses) ; and I stated that, if a pump were placed over the tank, the water raised would be 
found to be very valuable, liquid manure, being mixed in a great degree with the urine and 
soapsuds from the. workhouse. 

It may appear somewhat surprising, after such repeated complaints on the subject of the 
accumulation of soil in the cesspools, that the Cork Guardians should, since my attending them, 
.have refused an offer made for its removal without expense to the Union; and especially that 
the gentlemen who have been most active in the objections to the arrangements made, should 
have opposed the removal of the soil on the terms proposed, because, as I am informed, the 
soil was stated as “too valuable to be given away.” In accordance with this view, the Guar- 
dians have actually advertised for tenders, as will be seen in the “ Examiner ” newspaper, of 
the 14th May, 1844, from which the following is an extract: — 

“ Tenders will be received for keeping the pump outside the workhouse ground, on the passage-road, 
41 in order, for 12 months, from 1st June. 

“ And for the liquid manure of the cesspools, and drainage of the worhhouse. for the same period.” 

I believe that the Cork workhouse can be proved, by reference to the mortality, and the 
generally good health of its inmates, to be placed on one of the most healthy sites in this 
country.' In support of this statement, I refer to the testimony given at the workhouse, in the 
visitors’ book, by Dr. Bullen, who holds a Government appointment as medical inspector for 
the province of Munster, a copy of which has accidentally come into my possession. 

“ 12th May, 1844. — I have this day been accompanied throughout every department of the work- 
“ house by Dr. O'Connor and Mr. Swiney, and feel great gratification in being able to express the 
“ warmest approbation of the good order, cleanliness, and excellent arrangement in which I fouud the 
“ hospital and the several divisions and parts of the whole establishment. What stiuck me very forcibly 
“ was ihe generally healthy aspect of the inmates that were not infirm, and the very great eligibility of 
“ the situation, and of the building altogether, for the reception and treatment of the infirm, and of per- 
“ sons incapacitated for labour by chronic diseases. 

“ (Signed) - D. B. Bullen, M.D., 

“ Cork.” 

That the. water of the well on this site has not been rendered impure, but remains of good 
quality, is proved by the analysis made by Dr. Apjohn, of Dublin, for the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, at the request of the Board of Guardians, in order to remove all doubt on the subject. 

(Copy.) 

Sir, 28, Lower Baggot-street , 23 rd May, 1844. 

I have made a careful analysis of the water which you forwarded to me by the direction of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, which has conducted to the following results : — 

Saline contents in an imperial gallon, estimated in grains : — 

Carbonate of lime, with trace of carbonate of magnesia . . . 

Sulphate of lime 

Chloride of sodium, with a minute amount of chloride magnesium 

30,085 grains. 

D 



17,349 

10,853 

11,883 



Appendix 
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2. Drainage. 
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I may add that its specific gravity was but 1 *0005, and that it did not include more organic matter 
than is usually present in good water. In connexion, however, with this point,. it is fit I should observe 
that, when the water was poured out of the bottle in which it readied me, a number of excessively thin 
films of matter, apparently organic, were seen floating through it. They appeared to me to be shreds 
of the colouring matter which separate from port wine ; and l have little doubt they proceeded from the 
botde in which the water was collected, and are not proper to the water itself. After the statement just 
made, it is scarcely necessary for me to say that I consider the specimen which I have examined as a 
good and tolerably soft water, and well suited as a drink for man or other animals, and for culinary and 
other domestic purposes. 

I am, &c. 

G. Wilkinson , Esq. (Signed) James Apjohn. 

After such evidence can it be said that there are any just or reasonable grounds for com- 
plaint on account of the drainage? 

The state of the drainage in Cork workhouse has, from the misrepresentations made, excited 
public attention, Mr. O’Connell having, about 18 months since, in a published letter on Irish 
Poor Laws, declared “ that, the Cork workhouse was without sewers, and never could have 
" any." I was informed afterwards that he never saw the house, and was misinformed. 

It was especially desirable, therefore, that Mr. Pennethorne should have made a careful 
inquiry in this case, and an unbiassed report. That lie has not done so is manifest, from his 
remarks on the quarry hobs on the site, some of which it may be observed have been made 
. available for the tanks above referred to. Pie says (page 19) that in consequence of the con- 
tractor having quarried on the site, “ it became necessary to builcl the boundary wall deeper in 
lt those parts than would otherwise have been required, adding thereby to the cost of it a sum 
" of probably not less than 200?.” 

Had Mr. Pennethorne exercised proper professional judgment he would have seen, as the 
walling in question is quite exposed to view, that, from its extent, the cost could not have ex- 
ceeded 60?. 

With regard to the expense stated to have been incurred in consequence of the contractor 
having quarried on the site, it is, however, necessary to state that neither the contractor nor any 
other person has quarried on this spot since the site was taken possession of for workhouse 
purposes ; but the hollow in question existed previously. It is presumed that Mr. Pennethorne 
could not have obtained the statement he has made from the Board of Guardians, neither could 
he have received from them the information he has given in his report, that " new day rooms 
“ have been built” by them, as no such rooms have been built. 



The Unions in which complaint is stated to have been made of the drainage, are, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Dunshaughlin, Balrothery, Edenderry, Casrlederg, Limerick, Ballinasloe, Dun- 
garvan, Omagh, Carrick-on-Suir, Fermoy, Dundalk, Cork, Cookstown, Tralee, Ballymoney, 
Roscommon, Antrim, and Killarney. 



Mr. Pennethorne’g general Observations 
and Statements on each Case. 



Architect's Explanation. 



Belfast , page 25. 

The general observations made as 
to drainage and privies will apply very 
much to this house, and the complaint 
under this head needs not any special 
remark. The Guardians did not lay 
before me any statement of expense 
incurred by them in repairing the 
drains and making new ones. 

Londonderry, page 28. 

As to the drainage, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the general remarks 
on this subject, there not being now 
any particular grievances under this 
head. 

Dunshaughlin, page 28. 

The charge in the extra bill for 
drains (not including rain-water 
drains), over and above those provided 
by the contract, was 100?. 17 s. 4 d. 
Notwithstanding this charge, the 
•drains were left imperfect, and the 
Guardians put to the cost of above 
100?. more to make new drains. This 
fact I inquired into, and was satisfied 
that the drains made by them were 
necessary. The amount expended by 
the Guardians I quote from them, not 
pledging myself to its correctness. 
Their outlay must have been .con- 
siderable, and not . at exorbitant 
prices ; for I find they paid Mr. Ber- 
nard Butler for these drains much 
lower prices than were allowed to the 
contractor. 



See architect’s explanation on Mr. Pennetliorne’s 
general observations. 

There certainly appears here to be, even by Mr. Pen- 
nethorne’s own showing, but little ground for complaint. 



Ditto. Ditto. 



The Dunshaughlin workhouse site is surrounded by a 
ditch, the height of the water level, which prevented the 
fall of the drains being greater than laid down. The 
ditches of the adjoining lands having been much lowered 
since the completion of the house, and the water level of 
the ditches about the workhouse site being lowered 
thereby, the Guardians took advantage of this circum- 
stance by constructing a new large drain through the centre 
of the site, in order to. carry the water of a stream through 
it, which prior to the sinking of the ditches in the adja- 
cent lands was not practicable. 
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Mr. Penne'horne's general Observations 
and Statements on each Case. 

Bair other;/, page 29. 

The defect complained of respecting 
the drainage appears to me to arise 
from the same cause as described at 
Dunshauglin (the last house reported 
on), viz., that in building the house 
the ground-floor was not kept up to a 
sufficiently high level. 

Edenderry, page 30. 

The proper drainage of the building 
within the walls having been unpro- 
vided for in the original contract, was 
afterwards considered perfected at a 
cost of about 164/. Is. 4 d. (indepen- 
dent of rain-water drains) ; but the 
final completing and perfecting of the 
drains outside tlcc walls appears to 
have been left, as usual, to the Guar- 
dians. 

The complaint of the Guardians as 
to drainage inside the walls refers 
chiefly to the privies which I have 
above spoken of. Their principal 
complaint is in regard to the want of 
outlet or delivery for the drains beyond 
their own boundary. 

I have already stated that in my opinion no workhouse should have been commenced until (among 
other essentials) a perfect drainage had been secured. 

I know not what rights may exist, nor whether any or what special agreements may have been made; 
but in ignorance of these matters I should presume that the ground, when purchased, could not lose its 
natural right of drainage along the water-courses of the country, and the more so, that having been sold 
for the purposes of a worklwuse, and all the land adjoining belonging to the vendor, the necessities for 
that purpose may he supposed to have been fully known and contemplated by the contracting parties at 
the time of the sale. 

As to these subjects, however, I am not able and am not required to offer an opinion. 

Castlederg, page 34. 

The main drains were continued 
by the contractor beyond the walls of 
the building, and were made to. empty 
into a ditch or stream, forming the 
front boundary of the workhouse 
ground. They have since been in part 
taken up by the Guardians and rebuilt 
upon a lower level. Whether the 
necessity for this alteration arose from a change being made in the direction of the stream, or whether 
it was made to give a facility of draining the upper lands, I did not ascertain ; but so far as the subject 
was explained, it did not appear to me that the drains, as left by the contractor, were insufficient for 
the workhouse. 



Architect’s Explanation. 



I apprehend that the drainage in this instance has 
reference more to the drainage of the land of the site, than 
to the building ; and to effect the drainage of the site, a 
plan was made by which the site could be well drained, 
as the cultivation of the land was proceeded in. 



The drains of this building are perfect, except as to the 
discharge of their overflow, which, however, might easily be 
effected by constructing a small drain under the road, and 
which could be execuied at. small expense by presentment 
by the grand jury, provided the owner of the land on the 
other side of the road consented thereto. The land on the 
opposite side of the road has deep ditches, with a good 
fall into ihe adjoining large bog of Allen. 

Drains of the above kind have in the instances of several 
other Unions been carried across a road ; but I believe 
there are peculiar circumstances operating at, this par- 
ticular locality. It is not shown that the architect has 
omitted to do all that was reasonable and practicable for 
him to do in this instance. 



Limerick, page 36. 

(After remarking on the quarrying 
on the site, Mr. Pennethorue says,) 
These three excavations are now con- 
verted into pits for the reception of 
the drainage of the house, and from 
them there is not an outlet for over- 



Pages 30 and 31. 



This site, is a peculiar one, but I am not aware that 
any original defect existed in the drains, except, perhaps, 
in that portion of a drain which was carried over some 
new made earth, where the ground had to be raised. 
This sunk afterwards, and I believe it was relaid by the 
Guardians. 



See the remarks on the drains of the Cork Union 
workhouse, where this subject has been fully entered 
into. 

The offensiveness of the pit is surely to be attributed to 
the officers of the' establishment having neglected to use 
diligence in their cleansing, as has been shown to be neces- 
sary, and on which proper instructions for their guidance 
have been given. 

The drainage, if properly attended to, ought not to be 
defective, for the same reasons explained in reference to 
the Cork site. The drains of this building are not stated 
to be defective ; the discharge at the end of the main 
drains has been provided for by the architect in the best 
way practicable. 



The pit on the north side may be 
50 feet square and 20 feet deep ; the 
water (when I saw it) stood two feet 
deep, and was very offensive ; it was 
swarming with rats, and as it cannot 
penetrate the rock, it must in great 
part evaporate in summer. 

The pit on the south side has been 
™ part converted into a dung-pit, and 

leading to it is a very large sewer, or . . 

rather tank, built by the Guardians for the liquid stuff ; the remainder is being partially levelled. 

The quarry near the south-west angle has been filled with large loose stones, covered with mould like 
the rest of the garden. The sewer has been made to empty into this pit in expectation that the drainage 
will soak away. 

Such drainage for a house to contain 1600 persons I consider extremely defective and improper. 

Ballinasloe, page 37. 

The complaint made as to the sew- At the rear of the site of this workhouse there is a 
wage and drainage arises chiefly from ditch, which I have generally seen full of water, and it 
the cause I pointed out, when speak- communicates with the river by another ditch, which. 
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ing of the Edenderry drains; but 
here they are probably much less 
offensive, being at a distance from 
the main entrance. The length of 
the drains in boys’ and girls’ yards, 
from the privy-pits to the cesspools, 
is 25 feet each, and these drains for 
•want of sufficient water to scour them 
get choked up. 



runs through the land, intervening between the work- 
house and the river. 

IF the water-courses of these ditches be kept clear 
there certainly should he no difficulty, as the impediment 
which exists in the case of Edenderry is not encountered 
here, although Mr. Peimethorne attributes both these 
instances to the same cause. 

I am not aware what belter drainage could have been 
adopted, except that the water-courses would be better if 
they had a greater fall. I, however, believe, no site 
could have been obtained possessing equal advantages to 
that chosen. 



Dungarvan, pages 44, 45, 46. 

No Report. 

Omagh, page 49. 

There was not any defect in the 
drains pointed out to me, or that at- 
tracted my notice ; and the elevation 
of the building is such as to induce a 
belief that it must be well drained, 
provided that there be a right of drain- 
' age from the land. 

Carrich-on-Suir, page 51. 

The drains required for the build- 
ing were known to be as essential 
when the contract was entered into as 
when the building was 'half completed. 
No change took place in the situation 
or level of the building, or in the 
system of drainage ; notwithstanding 
which the quantity provided by the 
specification was not above one-tenth 
of that found to 'be necessary for the 
completed building. 



Fermoy, page 71. 

(In concluding his remarks on this 
building, Mr. Pennethorne states — ) 
That, to render the drainage as 
perfect as the locality will permit, and 
to obtain a constant and sufficient 
supply of water, and to make all the 
alterations and additions which are 
still absolutely necessary for the con- 
venience and discipline of the esta- 
blishment, will very considerably re- 
duce the saving of 3000L supposed 
to have been effected. 



I am not aware of any cause for complaint in this 
Union. 



It certainly does not clearly appear in what particulars 
the drains are “ badly built,” “ incomplete,” or ** insuffi- 
cient.” Mr. Pennethorne, in page 9, says, the plan of 
the drains given in the return made to Parliament in 
1843 gives an inaccurate idea of the drainage of any 
house he saw, as given up to the Guardians. This case 
is represented in a plan, B, in Appendix, as one which, 
it is asserted, is in every respect parallel to that contained 
in the return. 

It is doubted whether Mr. Pennethorne, when he sur- 
veyed this building, inspected the arrangement of the 
drains. The remarks he has made hereon is from the 
statements of quantities, &c., in the contractor’s account. 

The drainage of this house, if properly attended to, 
would be quite sufficient. The drains as originally con- 
structed for the barracks remain, and others have been 
added; but they have been greatly neglected by the 
workhouse officers. 



Dundalk, page 54. 

The drains have all been built to 
the. yard walls, from which points 
they were expected to have been con- 
tinued by the Guardians. The build- 
ing, with the drains so left, could not 
be considered complete for the recep- 
tion of paupers. It is very doubttul 
now whether there is any right or 
power of drainage beyond the boundary of the workhouse-ground, and probably the Guardians must 
have recourse to dung pits. When I visited the house, I found the mouth of every drain buried in 
newly-made ground, and not a person in the house knew where to find any of the drains, and were 
scarcely aware of the existence of cesspools, although there was a correct plan of the same furnished by 
the architect, and deposited in the office of the clerk of the Union. 



The site, which is about a mile from the town, is 
hounded by a running stream ; it has, however, been 
considered objectionable to carry the drains into it, as 
was originally intended. A plan of drains is prepared for 
deposit at all the workhouses, but it is frequently much 
neglected, as stated in this case. 



Cork , page 57. 

The drains of the building, at the 
time of his (Mr. Phelan, A. C.) exa- 
mination, were not began to be built. 

He may have expected that a right of 
drainage over the adjoining ground 
northward had been secured ; but 
now that they are completed the drainage runs from them into large cesspools or tanks, there being no 
other receptacles unless they were to empty into the st 1 ne-quarxies, which would possibly affect the 



See particular explanations relative to the drainage of 
this house, which has already been considered, and the 
statements, it is dceme.l, will be com idered satisfactory 
and conclusive. 
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Mr- Pennethorne’s general Observations, 

and Statements on each Case. Architect's Explanation. 

water in the wells. I have already alluded to this subject in my remarks as to the sixth complaint, 
regarding the execution of the works of the buildings; also when reporting -enerallv as to the sufficiency 
of the arrangements for drainage, and also m my reports upon tire houses at Edenderrv Limerick &c 
It will therefore be sufficient to observe here, that there is not greater cause for those remarks anywhere 
than there is at the Cork workhouse where 2273 paupers have been congregated at the same time and 
where the dramage for such numbers must and ought to have been considered of paramount im- 
portance. 

Coohstoion, page 59. 

The hoppers to the privies were I am not aware what Mr. Pennethorne intends bv the 
found to be quite choked, and great term « hoppers,” as used with reference to prides. 

In London this term is commonly applied in respect 
to water-closets ; but being unable to understand it in its 
present application, [ am not able to offer any explana- 
tion, further than stating, that the construction of these 
privies is similar to that adopted elsewhere. 



complaints were made respecting 
them ; but I could not ascertain 
whether this arose, from bad con- 
struction or from negligence on the 
part of the master. 

Tralee, pages 60, 61, 62, 63. 

No Report. 



Ballymoney , page 63. 

I understand the complaint as to 
the drainage to have reference only 
to the surface-drainage, and to be 
easy of remedy by the Guardians 
themselves. 

Roscommon, page 65. 

The drainage of this building did 
not appear to me, as it now exists, to 
be defective. A large tank has been 
built by the Guardians for the recep- 
tion of all the sedijnent from the 
drains, with an overflow into a ditch 
or running stream by the road-side ; 
and the occasional stoppage of this 
overflow by floods in winter will pro- 
bably not greatly inconvenience the 
inmates of the workhouse. 



An expenditure is yet to be incurred for walling some 
open drains which are formed on the site, and the money 
has been provided. 

These drains are, I believe, well built. 



. The large tank stated to have been built by the Guar- 
dians was not built by them. It is a pit or cesspool 
built near the termination of the main-drain, to intercept 
the sediment which would flow from the drain. This 
tank or pit. was formed in consequence of its having been 
represented that the water in the ditch (though far dis- 
tant from the town) would be polluted. This work was 
executed by the contractor, together with the other drains. 
Had not this pit been formed, it would perhaps have 
been necessary to confine the overflow-drains to the limits 
of the site, as has been the case in other instances where 
equally good natural falls prevail. 

Antrim, page 72. 

The main drain has heen carried 
beyond the front of the house, and 
under the high road, and is at present 
emptied into a small ditch, or rather 
upon the surface of the field beyond. 

It is impossible that this can be al- 
lowed to continue long so near the town; it may be found advisable to change the direction of the 
drainage: in either case the Guardians will have to incur further expense to make the drainage 
perfect. 

It also appeared to me that the ground-floor of the building has not been kept so high above ground 
as was desirable to allow of good drainage. 

Killarncy, page 82. 

The house has been built on a gra- 
velly soil, and to obtain sand for 
building the house, large pits have' 
been dug on the site ; these pits re- 
gain and the sifted stoues were lying in large mounds when I was there on January Sth. I have 
already referred to these pits in my general observations, and therefore need only add here, that the 
drainage provided fur this house is into pits so formed, that the well is only 22 feet deep, and I am 
most apprehensive that the water will in time be contaminated by the drains. 



The arrangements made for the drainage are the best 
practicable. The overflow is carried into a ditch beyond 
the site, from which there is a natural fall into the ivr, 
which will not be interrupted. 



See remarks of the Cork House, which a 
to this case. 



: applicable 



3rd. As to the Execution of the Works of the Buildings. 

Mr. Pennethorne states as follows, page 3: — 

t( The Guardians of 24 Unions, out of the 58 visited where new buildings have been erected, 
have complained of the execution of the works, viz. — 

|f Belfast, Londonderry, Dunshaughlin, Bnlrothery, Edenderry, Castlederg, Limerick, Ratlikeale, 
Duiigarvan, Trim, Newry, Omagh, Kilkeel, Carrick-on-Suir, Catrick-on -Shannon, Dundalk, Cooks- 
town, Kilrush, Tralee, Cootehill, Ballymoney, Roscommon, Coleraine, Wexford. 

“ The complaints may be classed as follows 
" 1st. That the wet penetrates, or has penetrated, through the rubble walls of the house. 



Appendix 
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2 . Drainage. 
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Buildings. 
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“2nd. That the jrel . penetrates, or has penetrated, the roof, against the chimney-shaft, 

‘ where low buildings join to higher. - ’ dna 

“ 3rd. The wet penetrates, or has penetrated, the roofs at the ventilators. 

“ 4th. That the wet penetrates, or has penetrated, through all the windows, and that the wind™ 
“ have not been revealed. uows 

“ 5th. That the mortar floors have failed, and have required, or do require, to be replaced 
“ 6th - That the yards were not levelled, and that the ground within and without the walk 
“ left very rough. was 

fC The above complaints have been made, more or less, by the Guardians of all the 24 Unions and 
“ will be noticed more at length in the report on each particular house complained of.” ’ a 

From the terms here used by Mr. Pennethorne, the reader of his Report is led to suppose 
that all the Unions named have complained in a greater or less degree of each of the six 
defects above enumerated. By reference, however, 1.o the letters of the Guardians given in 
pages 101 to 124 of Mr. Pennel home’s Reporl, it appears that of the 24 Unions named— 

11 have made to Mr. Pennethorne complaints falling within class. No. I. 

° * No.’ II. 

No. III. 



No. IV. 
No. V. 
No. VI. 



Total . 32 

Under all the above-named heads of complaints made by all the 24 Unions, the number 
does not exceed 32. What are the results of Mr. Pennethorne’s inquiries into the ^rounds 
existing for them? “The particulars,” he states, « will be noticed in the report on each par- 
“ ticnlar house complained of.” l 

Referring to his special reports on the 24 Unions in question, it will be found that he has 
disposed of the whole of the 32 complaints in the following manner. 

On 15 out or the 32 complaints he has made no report, either favourable or unfavourable- 
of the remaining 1 7 there are 10 included in class. No. 1. The entire number of complaints’ 
therefore, made by 24 Unions, under six separate heads of complaint, instead of amounting, as 
they ought to do, according to Mr. Pennethorne’s statement to 144, amount in fact to only 32 • 
and most of them, as will be hereafter seen, are complaints of a trivial and unimportant nature 
These results have been derived from a careful comparison of Mr. Pennethorne’s special 
reports with his general statement, and it is only by such means that the injurious effects of 
the latter can be dealt with, and the proper weight which ought to belong to them correctlv 
ascertained. J 

I now proceed to remark on each of the 17 caaos on which Mr. Pennethorne has made 
Reports on the complaints above stated. 

Of these it lias already been said that 10 are included under class I, and are, Edenderry 
Castlederg, Rathkeale, Dnngarvan, Trim, Kilkeel, Carrick-on-Shannon, Tralee, Coleraine, 
Wexford. 

Of the remaining Unions two are included under class III., namely, Kilkeel and Bollymoney, 
J. wo under class IV., namely, Edenderty and Roscommon. Three under class V., namely, 
Balrothery, Cookstown, and Wexford. 

Mr. Pennethorne' s Reports on the 10 Com- 
plaints under Class No. I. 

That the wet penetrates, or has penetrated, Architect’s Explanation, 

through the rubble walls of the house. 



Edenderry, page 29. 

The damp penetrated there (male 
infirm dormitory) in a slight degree; 
the water drips from the roofs of the 
two wings (the eaves gutters having 
been improperly omitted) and blows 
against the upper parts of the walls 
which are thereby kept damp. 

Castlederg, page 33. 

The wet did penetrate the walls, 
but last summer they were covered 
externally with a coat of dashing. 

Rathheale, page 39. 

The walls did admit wet very much ; 
and those most exposed to the south 
and west, including also the north 
wall of the infirmary, were raked out 
and pointed between the 12th Sep- 
tember and 26th November, 1842. 
When I visited the house January 
10th, 1844 (a fine day) there was a 
great appearance of wet in the boards 
of the platform of the upper female 
dormitory for some distance from the 
wall (say two feet) and also on the 
ends of the timbers and joists of every 



The slight dampness of the walls is owing to the 
want of eaves gutters, which appear to be desirable for 
the flanks of the wings. No expense has been incurred 
for them, and a few feet of iron eaves gutters are evi- 
dently all that are wanted to prevent the walls being kept 
damp. The dampness does not, therefore, arise from 
bad work in the walls. 

The walls are now dry in consequence, of the applica- 
tion of the rough cast so generally used through the 
country, and almost universally applied to all. the build- 
ings in the neighbourhood. 

It does not appear that these walls are damp from 
any defective construction. They were erected in a very 
wet season, and the mortar suffered from continual rain, 
which kept the walls damp ; a highly respectable con- 
tractor being employed in the erection of the building, he 
willingly and most liberally agreed, at his own expense, 
to rake out all the external joints of masonry which were 
injured, and repoint the mortar joints of the walls. The 
dampness is considered in great measure to have arisen, 
from condensation on the interior surface of the walls, from 
causes which will hereafter be explained. 
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Mr. Pennethorne’s Reports on the 10 Com- 
plaints under Class No. I. 

That the wet penetrates, 'or has penetrated, Architect s Explanation, 

through the rubble walls of the house. 



(oar lying in the flank trail of the women’s wards, as to this dampness, 1 hare a letter before 
me from the medical officer, to the chairman, dated November 27th, 1843, reporting “ three deaths 
“ ^nce last Saturday, ascribing the same to the damp of the walls, describing howffie wet commu- 
nicated to the beds, arid calling lor some “ immediate, even temporary remedy.” This was amlied 
in the shape of a deal lining, where the heads of the beds were placed. I removed one of the hoards 
of this lining, and found the Burfaoe of the wall behind perfectly wet. 



Dungarvan, page 46. 

I have already noticed this subject 
in my remarks on the execution of 
the buildings generally, and therefore 
I have only to refer here to the Report 
of Mr. Barron, who states that in his 
opinion the wet which still penetrates 
the walls is admitted by the inferior 
quality of the mortar and of the bricks, 
and by the want of lead flashings on 
the gable roofs. The house would not now have shown so much damp if it had not been standing 
empty for two years, but the want of occupation will account for but a very small portion of the 
damp which now appears. 



It has been arranged to remedy some damp admitted 
at the gables, but the dampness is not attributable to the 
mortar, or to the bricks. 

The house is situated in a damp climate, and has 
been finished two years, and left without fires therein, 
some damp may, therefore, be reasonably expected. 
There was a time when the house was perfectly dry. 



Trim, page 46. 

The Guardians did not attend, nor This is a well built house and nothing is shown to the 
appoint any one to show the defects contrary, 
they complain of ; it is therefore only 
surmised that the clamp referred to is 

that, which to some extent penetrates the roof of the infirmary where it adjoins the chimney shafts. 



KilJteel, page 49. 

The wet penetrates very much 
through the walls and through the 
roofs, for want of lead-flashings, and 
at the ventilators. 



This is a well-built house. The contractor has dressed 
some of his work too much, in imitating cut-stone ma- 
sonry, and these parts have been most. damp. The 
dampness, however, is now being remedied. 



Carrick-on-Shannon, page 52. 

I have placed this house as an 
average, because the drainage is good, 
the windows are good, being wood, 
and the timber work is fairly done, 
though not first-rate workmanship, 
and because the damp which now 
penetrates the walls may be stopped 
by pointing or external cementing, if 

the work be well done and in a good season. But at present the damp which penetra'es is very serious, 
and is not only detrimental to the inmates, but is rotting the girders of the floors. I cut into the walls 
of the house, and found that the stones were not badly laid, and that the pockets or hollow places were 
not large, but the mortar was very had, and I apprehend it is the inferior quality of the mortar, which 
in great measure causes the walls to admit the wet. 



The remark, “ If the work be well done and in. a good 
season,” appears sufficient to show the extent and the 
cause of dampness in this case. 

The external joints of the masonry of the exposed 
aspects require to be re-executed, and then the dampness 
will, doubtless, disappear. The walls are well built. 



Tralee, page 60. 

The damp penetrates very consi- 
derably, although the Union has been 
charged 118/. 15s. id. for outside 
cementing, and more must yet be 
done. 



Arrangements have been made for remedying the 
dampness occasioned by the very exposed aspect of the 
building. The sea-gales, which come in a direction 
from Blenerville, are very severe and penetrating. 



Coleraine, page 67. 

The wet penetrates the walls in The external joints require repointing ; and If these 
several parts ; and consequently the are well executed, no damp will penetrate afterwards, 
ends of the joists and girders show 
®uch damp, which iu the course of 
time must cause them to rot. 



Wexford, page 67. 

The walls were built with had 
®ortar, with not sufficient lime, &c., 
The timber work was well done, 
but shows a great deal of damp on 
the ends of joists and girders. 



! 



This is a well-built house, and executed by a most 
respecteble contractor, who also built the Waterford 
workhouse, against which there is no complaint. 

Whatever dampness prevails here, is attributable to the 
peculiar nature of the rock. The contractor endeavoured 
to get a different rock — a sandstone, but could not succeed. 
Had the- Commissioners possessed the same powers asare 
given to other Boards, he would have succeeded. 
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Appendix Mr. Pannethorne's Reports on Complaints 
TQ ' undrr Class No. II. 

Report. That wet penetrates, or has penetrated, the 
roof against the chimney shafts, and 

3. Execution of the wheie low build ing join to higher. 

Works of the 

Buildings. Kilkeel, page 49. 

The wet penetrates through the 
roofs for want of lead-flashings. 

Camcli-on-Suir, page 51. 

The extra cost of the plumber’s 
■work has arisen from the omission to 
provide lead-flashings: at this time 
the wet penetrates in parts where 
flashings have not been laid. 



Architect’s Explanation. 



If lead-flashings are required, they could be added 
now almost as easily as before. The dampness, how- 
ever, is considered to arise from another cause, which 
coukl be explained. The lead belonging to the contract 
which Mr. Pennethorne states was laid too thin at 
Coleraine, could, it is believed, be also shown to have 
bean otherwise. 



Coleraine, page 67, 

The wet penetrates the roofs where they adjoin the walls. Chimney shafts, large lanterns and 
ventilators, from the want in some places of lead-flashings, and in others from their being improperly 
laid with thin lead. ^ 

No. III. 

That tlic wet penetrates, or has penetrated 
roofs at the ventilators. 



• Edcncleiry, page 29. 

It (the damp) also penetrates the The dampness, it is considered, arises chiefly, if not 
ventilators, and in other parts for wholly, from the louvres of the ventilators having been 
want of proper lead-flashings. neglected : if these be neglected, the driving rains will 

necessarily penetrate them here and elsewhere. 

Kilkeel, page 49. 

The wet penetrates through the 
roofs for want of lead-flashings, and 
through the ventilators. 



No. IV. 

That the wet penetrates, or has penetrated, 
through all the windows, and that the 
windows have not bten revealed. 

Edendcrry, page 29. 

The wet penetrates, from the case- 
ments not fitting the frames, and 
from the frames (which are not re- 
vealed) not fitting the stone-worlc. 

Rathheale , page 39. 

The windows of all parts of the 
house let in much wet. Wood fillets 
have been added to them, hut with 
little effect. 

Coleraine, page 67. 

The wet also penetrates the win- 
dows where the metal sashes do not 
fit the frames, and also between the 
frames and stone-work, there being 
no reveals, and also under the sills of 
the windows. 



No V. 

That the mortar floors have failed, and have 
required, or do require, to be replaced. 

Edendcrry, page 29. 

The clay floors are in every part 
defective, and require a thorough re- 
pair, and in parts to he replaced with 
hoarding, tiles, or flagging. 

Rathkeale, page 39. 

Such of the mortar floors as have 
not been renewed are in a very bad 
condition. 

Camclt-on-Suir, page 51. 

The mortar floors are generally 
good, having only cracked near the 
doorways, and in some portions of 
the infirmary. 



The windows of these houses now, doubtless, require to 
be painted; all the windows ought to have a coat of 
paint within two years, at the furthest, after their com- 
pletion ; because the wood-work of the frames, however 
well seasoned, if it be constructed in damp weather, 
will certainly shrink to some trifling extent, and a slight 
separation from the iron lights will be caused thereby. 
It is not customary to reveal such windows in rubble 
walls, nor are they so done in the stone buildings of the 
English workhouses; and, that such work is unne- 
cessary, is proved by there being no dampness in the ma- 
jority of the buildings. 

The windows of the new buildings (which have been 
constructed with no greater cave than those first built) 
are stated to be satisfactory : these will, however, after 
the lapse of time, and from the same cause, admit damp, 
if they do not receive the necessary attention'. 



Sec remarks hereafter on clay floors ; in which the 
reason for adopting them is given. 



See above. 



See above. 
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under Class No. V. 

That the mortar floors have failed, and have 

required, or do require to be replaced. 

Castlederg , page 33. 

The mortar floors are bad. 

Tralee, page 60. 

The clay floors are very bad. 

Coleraine, page 67. 

The clay floors I dug into, and See above, 
found to be a thin coating kid upon 
the stone-cuttings and other refuse 
from the building of the house. 

Wexford, page 67. 

The clay floors are everywhere de- See above, 
fective. 

With reference to the more special complaints made on the subject of the “improper excava- Page 3. 
“ tions for stone or sand,” “ the rubbish heaps left behind,” “ the scantlings of timbers,” “ the 
“ brickwork,” “ slating and plastering,” “ the flues,” “ the setting of boilers,” &c., these, in 
addition to the foregoing six classes of complaints, Mr. Pcnnethorne states will also be noticed 
more at length in the report on each particular house complained of. 

On examining the particular reports referred to, I find that a few only of these matters are 
very partially noticed, and most of them are not remarked on at. all. 

The result of the reports on the 24 Unions, in reference to these points, is as follows: — 

In three instances the quality of the bricks is commented on, viz., Castlederg, Omagh, and 
Dungarvan. 

In five instances the execution of some plastering is noticed, viz., Belfast, Coleraine, Bal- 
ly money, Dundalk, and Wexford. 

In one instance the rubbish heaps are stated to have been left behind, viz., Kilrush. 

I now give such explanations as it seems necessary to give on each of these points. 

As respects the objectionable quality of the bricks — in one of the instances adduced, viz., 

Castlederg, the Guardians have contracted for some additional work, and have specified, for 
the guidance of the contractors, that the bricks to be used are to be obtained from the same 
place as those used in building the workhouse. 

With regard to the heap of rubbish left behind — it is nothing more than the excavation for 
the foundations and surface of the yards, which the contractor was required to deposit on the 
site. The “ rubbish” is not what is understood by that term in London, where it is customary 
to provide in the specification for the removal of all rubbish, but it is soil, which is 
removed to some portion of the land surrouuding the house, which in this solitary instance it 
is complained has been left. The Commissioners have in numerous instances experienced 
great difficulty in restraining contractors from removing soil, and there are but very few local- 
ities in which persons could not be found who would very willingly remove for their own 
benefit the soil so left, but which the Guardians have very properly objected to. 

In the 24 Unions, then, in which it. is stated special complaints have been made on not less 
than eight distinct subjects (besides an et cetera ), and which are stated to be reported on at 
length, it appears that the total number of complaints, under all the eight heads so reported 
upon, amount to only nine, namely, five in reference to the plastering, two in relation to the 
bricks, and one relative lo “rubbish heaps;” and under the remaining five heads specially 
named, no one complaint has been reported on or noticed, except the quarrying the stone ou 
the Limerick site, hereafter to be more fully explained. 

Observations on the first complaint, “That the wet penetrates, or has penetrated, through 
the rubble walls of the house.” 

Mr. Pennethonie’s Reports on Complaiuis Architect’s Explanation, 

under Class No. I. 




This complaint is very general, and 
few of the workhouses can be said to 
have had the walls originally built 
waterproof, although some have been 
altogether well built and have resisted 
the wet. 

The walls of all the workhouses 
have been built of rubble work, with 
squared quoins, window jambs and 
heads (the jambs and heads of the 
windows being sometimes of brick). 
The stone has been sometimes quar- 
ried on the site, frequently within a 
*hort distance, and seldom further off 
than seven miles ; the lime has been 
fflost frequently burnt from the same 



The complaint of damp by reason of the wet pene- 
trating the walls is said to be very general. A reference 
to the particulars set forth in the foregoing 24 Unions, in 
which this complaint stands first in importance, will 
show that the complaints are neither numerous nor borne 
out by facts which justify them. 

The walls of the workhouses have been built with 
rubble work, as described by Mr, Pennethorne in page 81. 
In his concluding remaiks he, however, states — 

“ But the most false economy was in having the walls built 
“ with rubble work, too thin for such a mode of building, and 
“ without any precautions taken to keep out the damp, whereby 
“ great expense was afterwards incurred for cementing, dash- 
“ ing, or pointing the houses on their weather sides ; and now 
“ very few of the buildings can be called proper, staunch, and 
“ waterproof.” 
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Mr. Penncthorne’s Reports on Complaints 
under Class No. I. 

stone; the sand lias been derived 
from many sources, sometimes from a 
running stream or river near at hand, 
sometime,s (where there was not stone) 
it has been dug on the site or near to 
it (this being inferior to river sand, 
and perhaps of a soft loamy nature), 
aud sometimes, as there is reason to 
think, it has been brought from the 
sea side. 



Architect's Explanation. 



It is necessary to explain that rubble masonry differs 
from what is technically called “ coursed and squared,” 
or f - dressed ” masonry, or cut stone work (which Mr. 
Pennethorne prefers, as will • hereafter be shown), in 
having the stones used in the shape they have when 
raised from the quarry, with little or no more hammer- 
ing or working than is necessary to bed them pro- 
perly, and make a vertical surface on the exterior of the 
walls. In cut stone masonry, where the stones are 
squared and laid in courses, the stones have to be dressed 
to certain regular forms to make a smooth external surface, and the consequence is that the 
solid bedding of the stones is often sacrificed to obtain a superficial display, the interior of the 
walls bein<r of rubble masonry, while the front, is laid with stones more closely and evenly 
fitted, and ton often with joints improperly hacked or filled with mortar, in order to avoid 
disfiguring the work; the consequence is that the wall is built with two kinds of masonry, 
the external half having much less mortar than the interior half, and the mass settles unevenly, 
and the unify and durability of the work are consequently much injured. 

The cost and sound construction of walls thus built vary much, according to the nature of 
the stones employed. Where they can he worked on their edges, the fiat bedded slate-rocks 
and the calp, and upper limestones, are best suited for such work, while the carboniferous 
limestones, granites, and basalts, being of irregular angular shapes, require great labour and 
an immense expenditure for the execution of such work in a large building. 

The consequence is that walls so constructed are rarely secure from damp, being, in fact, of 
rubble work, with a front casing; and they are very inferior to walls of the more simple and 
sound construction, in which the strength aud unity, or bond of the work, is not. destroyed for 
the sake of obtaining a dressed surface on the walls. Nothing is more common than to find 
the cut stone portions of houses of the gentry in the country the least secure from damp, and 
the most difficult to protect. 

The rubble masonry is therefore not only the most economical and simple in construction, 
hut it makes the soundest and most, durable work. 

In support of this statement, it will be found, with few exceptions, that the ancient struc- 
tures in this country — the round towers, castles, and monastic and ecclesiastical edifices — are 
all built with rubble walling, and are good illustrations of the soundness and durability of that 
mode of construction. The builders of these ancient structures were well skilled in masonry, 
and took much pains and great labour in erecting their buildings ; and they were influenced 
to use rubble masonry by their knowledge of the nature of the Irish rocks, which are much 
better suited for rubble masonry than for auy ol her description of work. 

The stones of. Ireland were quite new to Mr. Pennethorne (as will be shown from his own 
statements), the rocks being very different to those in England, except, such as are found in the 
mountainous portions of the extreme north, and in Wales; and it can be proved, where 
equally good materials and eqfial care, have been employed, in the erection of a building in 
which rubble masonry and coursed and dressed masonry have been both used, (the latter per- 
haps in a front of the house,) that the part least secure from penetrating driving rains, though 
not more exposed, is the coursed and dressed masonry, on which extra expense has been 
incurred. The reasous for this have been briefly given above, and are well known to 
practical builders in Ireland. 

The stones used in building the workhouses, have generally been obtained as near the site as 
practicable, and sometimes on the site. The description of work (rubble masonry) admitted of 
the execution of the walls with any stones which were of a sound and durable quality, however 
hard they might be (and the hardest rocks, being the most durable, make the strongest 
walling); but frequently these could not have been employed for the cut stone work, which 
Mr. Pennethorne would have preferred for the walling, to execute which it would have been 
necessary to obtain more suitable stones from a great distance in many instances ; and in all 
cases such kind of work must have been done at a very serious additional cost. 

Mr. Pennethorne states that the walls ave too thin ; this is a mere assertion, which the 
strength and sound state of the works will very generally negative, — and no evidence is 
adduced by Mr. Pennethorne to show, that had the walls been thicker, they would have been 
more secure ; but on the contrary, it can be shown by very numerous instances, that this 
would not have been the case. 

The explanations given in reference to the cause of dampness, will demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of taking, in every instance, effectual precautions against dampness, which Mr. Peiuie- 
thorne states should have been taken, but does not show in what manner this could have been 
done. , 

Pit-sand is said (by Mr. Pennethorne) to he inferior to river sand, and around Lon o 
this is the fact, and a just objection exists to its use in that locality; but no one acquam e 
with the geology of Ireland will concur with Mr. Pennethorne, in his assertion that the use 
pit -sand, in many localities, should have been avoided. Pit-sand, has often been used, where 1 
has been found to be of better quality than the sand which many rivers supply- The san 
from the sea-coast which has been long washed by the fresh water of a river, and has een 
long exposed, has in some instances been used; but surely such sand is not necessari y ^ 
improper material, it in fact is generally of a very superior quality when thus - obtains , a 
when it is free from saline matter. 
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Architect’s Explanation. 



The quality of the stone, or the 
quarry from which it was to he taken, 
is never mentioned in the specifi- 
cation ; hut in the “ Particulars re- 
lating to Building Contract,” the 
competitor was required to name in 
his tender “the material he intends 
“to use in the walling and flagging;’’ 
such a Return was, I believe, seldom, 
(if ever) made, and consequently no 
particular stone was ever contracted 
for; an omission that opened the 
door to great difference of opinion, 
and led to much difficulty afterwards. 



Mr. Pennethorne states that the omission to have the 
stone to be used named in the tender of the contractor 
opened the door to great difference of opinion, and 

much d^cuity afterwards.” Where can it be shown that 
this difference of opinion and difficulty have arisen ’—In 
no one instance do I recollect such' difficulty to ’have 
occurred. On the contrary, I conceive the clause to have 
been most successful. Mr. Pennethorne has been accus- 
tomed to London specifications, in which it is necessary 
to state whether Bath, Portland, Purbeek, York, Bol- 
sover, Caen, or olher stone is to be employed; with 
regard to facility of supply all these stones are equally 
available, as London builders generally obtain them all 
. , , from ° ne common source, the public wharf, or stone 

merchants yard, T he stones, however, differ much in cost and character, and are therefore 
required to be most particularly named in the specification. In Ireland, on the contrary the 
walls of the workhouses are built with the rocks of the locality, which are generally of uniform 
character, although they occasionally differ something as to quality in different quarries. What 
benefit, therefore, would have been gained by requiring the stone to be named ? Literally none • 
on the contrary, much is actually gained by the omission of the name of the stone, as the speci- 
fication gives the architect more power than if it were named; the stone to be used being 
required to be of a quality approved by him, he has the power of objecting to any stone he 
disapproves. D J 

Mr. Pennethorne exhibits this clause in reprehension of the course pursued, and conse- 
quently as one of the instances of mismanagement. That this reprehension is undeserved, 
and that its use in reference to this subject displays a short-sighted and narrow-minded view 
of the matter in its different bearings, which, if acted on, would have created much after 
difficulty and interruption to the works, the following explanation itis thought will clearly show. 

The Poor Law Act does not give to the Commissioners, or contractors under them, the ri<dn 
conferred by some other Acts, to open quarries. The contractor has, therefore, to make his 
own terms for the supply of stone, by agreeing with the owners of quarries, or with the agents 
of the estate for the right of quarrying in any particular spot, by paying a stipulated sum for 
royalty, or otherwise. 

In obtaining contracts for the workhouses, the contractor was left at liberty in making his 
tender to name the stone, and to agree for its use. It has, however, been generally deemed 
prudent on the contractor’s part, not to make it a matter of agreement to use any particular 
stone; though the name of the stone proposed to be used has been submitted for approval, 
this course- having been taken to satisfy themselves that its use would be allowed ; and as by 
the provisions of the contract the Commissioners were enabled to exercise judgment as to the 
quality of the stone, it was necessarily a matter of indifference that the quarry whence the 
stone should be procured should be named in the contract. It may, however, be asked, why 
the contractor should have been called upon by the “ Particulars,” to name his material, 
although the quality of the stone or quarry was not inserted in the specification? 

The reason is obvious, had the clause been omitted, the Commissioners or their architect 
could not with propriety, and without the appearance of exercising their powers arbitrarily, 
have objected to the use of any stone that the contractors might reasonably have calculated upon. 

The quantity of stone employed in the erection of the Irish workhouses is about 1,500,000 
tons, and the greater portion of this had to be purchased by the contractors, and in con- 
sequence of no particular quarry having been named in the contract, the contractors have 
generally been enabled to make fair terms with the proprietors, who, in most instances, it is 
w’ell known, would have taken advantage of the contract requirements, and have demanded 
higher prices than the value of the stone, had a clause been introduced, compelling the con- 
tractor to use the stone of a particular quarry. 

In illustration of the practical operation of this clause in the contract, the case of the 
•Enniskillen workhouse may be cited, amongst others of a similar nature. The Board of 
guardians of that Union having objected to the use of a certain kind of limestone, the 
Lommissioners’ architect attended their Board. The Guardians did not object to the stone 
on account of its want of strength, or durability, but because from its nature it gave a rougher 
appearance to the walling than could be obtained, if stone from a particular quarry were used. 
In order, therefore, to meet the Guardians’ objection, the stone which had been used for the 
foundations, and which is an excellent material, was not permitted to be used for the walling above 
the surface ; the prohibition being insisted on under the provisions of the clause in the contract 
already referred to. The contractor has in compliance with this requirement executed the 
building with the stone preferred by the Guardians ; but it may be observed, that the pro- 
prietor of the quarry finding that the contractor was compelled to use that particular stone, 
Raised the price of the material 2d. per ton above the amount he had previously been selling 
'*■ 5 and of this the Board of Guardians are aware. 

With regard to the landings of stairs and the flagging, the same clause was equally effective ; 
where any stone for such works has been deemed by Mr. Pennethorne to be objectionable, it 
18 considered that a satisfactory explanation will be given in each case. The difference of 
opinion and difficulty which Mr. Pennethorne assumes to have arisen, would have been 
actual had such a stipulation as he proposes been introduced in the contract, but, in fact, 
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Architect’s Explanation. 



the operation of the clause which was inserted after very careful consideration, has been the 
means of preventing any such difficulty, as that gratuitously assumed by Mr. Pennethorne 
to have arisen. 



That the walls have, in very many 
cases, failed to keep out the wet, cannot 
be disputed ; at Glenties, Donegal, and 
other places (as will be seen in the 
Reports on each) the water now runs 
on the floors in wet weather ; in very 
many houses the ends of the girders 
and joists of the floors show the ap- 
pearances of damp, and are beginning 
to rot ; in the upper stories of these 
bouses the damp is visible on the 
walls; and the beds on the ground- 
floors cannot, or ought not to be placed 
to touch the walls of the weather.side 
of the house. 



Remedies for this evil have been 
applied to most houses by covering the 
outside of the walls with “ rough cast,” 
or with a coat of Roman cement, or 
with slate, or by taking out the 
joints and pointing with cement or 
with mortar ; and one or other of these 



That the walls, where unfinished, as at Glenties and 
Donegal, and having no protection, by cement or other- 
wise in their exposed aspects, should exhibit dampness at 
first, and that the timbers should be stained thereby, is. 
only what might, under such circumstances, be reasonably 
expected. 3 

At. Glenties and Donegal the dampness (now, it is be- 
lieved satisfactorily remedied) originated from causes ex- 
plained in the remarks made in reference to each of those 
buildings. 

Where damp penetrates the walls of any building, and 
the protection necessary to their security is neglected, the 
timber will be likely to become rotten in a few years. I 
apprehend, however, that where such protection is found 
to be required for the walls of the workhouses, every arrangement which was practicable, has 
been made, for affording such protection. This, however will he best explained in dealing 
with the particular cases from which Mr. Pennethorne draws his conclusions. 

Where the walls arc damp, which many of them from being new must necessarily be for 
some time, it frequently arises from the non-absorbent nature of the materials used in their 
construction, which, as everyone who has anything to do with building in Ireland, well knows 
creates a condensation on the surface. Hence it is very proper to keep the beds from touching 
the walls, however dry these may be; and with this object a deal skirting lias been constructed 
in several of the workhouses, the heads of the inmates being thereby protected from contact 
with the surface of the cold walls. 

The great majority of the 62 workhouses inspected by 
Mr. Pennethorne, have had no rough cast, Roman 
cement, or weather slating applied to them, nor is any 
such protection required to them in most cases. There 
are only three instances where rough cast has been used; 

9 ^ umiui w uicac these are, Castlederg, Ivilkeel, and Glenties. At Glenties 

remedies must beapplteT to^au'the this was . done in accordance with the contract, (the 
other houses where the wet still pene- house being rough cast throughout.) In only one 
trates. instance (that of New ! Ross) has any weather slating 

been used, and there it is but a small quantity which 
has been applied. In" seven instances only has there been even a partial application, of 
Roman cement plastering, and in most of these it has been applied to a very small extent, 
on some of the more exposed high gables or flanks of the wing buildings, and in no case 
has it been used except on the exposed aspects. In eight instances only has anv cement 
or other pointing to the joints been done at the expense of the Union. It therefore is shown 
that in only 18 Unions out of the 58 new buildings visited by Mr. Pennethorne, has any extra 
expense been incurred at the charge of the Unions, for protecting the exposed aspects of the 
walls; and in all these cases the cost, which was inconsiderable, was covered by the loans. 
The extent to which this work has been done is so small, that the aggregate of the cement work, 
slating, and pointing, would not exceed in quantity the superficial area of the entire of one of 
the large workhouses. From this it may be estimated to what a small extent it has been neces- 
sary to apply cement, weather slating, or cement, pointing. The necessity for the use of even 
and the causes of the dampness, are explained in another part of this Report. 

Mr. Pennethorne states that these remedies have in many cases succeeded, but in others they 
lave been ineffectual. It is believed that it can be shown that there is no instance in which, 
w eie such protection has been applied, that it has been unsuccessful, and Mr. Pennethorne 
has not named any one such instance. 

When, therefore the great expense so generally incurred for protecting the buildings in this 
country, is taken into consideration, I think that Mr. Pennethorne’s statements with reference 
o the workhouses, are without just grounds, especially in respect to the cost incurred for these 
works having been considerable. The complaint stated to have been made by the Guardians, 
on the ground that, charges have been made on the Unions for these purposes, is an unreason- 
a le one, and the statement that the dampness is attributable to the walls being hollow, or 
built with bad mortar, cannot, I am persuaded, be sustained. 

Page 4. 

bouses have Mr ' Pennethorne here states that the majority of the 
defects of wl 00 *’ nuf the workll ouses are built with limestone ; he remarks that the 

»* « ’he quality of to 

an inferior quality of stone, u from aS the n ' !l " ne, ' ,he y are kid, and from the use of 

the manner in which the stones have interior mortar, the absence of groutings, and from the 
been laid, and from the use of inferior ' stones being often laid “ feather edged,” by which the 
mortar; and also as from the absence water runs into, instead of passing off the walls, — that the 
of mortar or grouting, producing bouses of which the walls are built of limestone, if laid in 
“ pockets,” or hollow places within regular courses with close joints and good mortar, — and 
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Mr. Penuethorne's Reports on Complaint 
under Class No. 1. 



tlie walls. I do not believe that the especially so where the stone.* i; 0 t i:i.„ 

ml. we grouted in my case whore Ml tkioLeJTnl, ,, J ! ? . ““ the 

the wet penetrates, although the spe- Where the xvCll* l . ’ , ave res ’®J e( ^l| le weat ^er. 

*-« ----- « ‘ • ' ,y heie th , e walls admit the wet, Mr. Pennethorne as- 

enbes it to the causes above named,— to bad mortar,— or 
Wide mortar joints,— to the existence of « pockets" or 
hollow places in the walls, and possibly to the stones bolt, w 
laid ieatlier-c’dged, with small filling-in stones. 

Mr. Pennethorne, in his difficulty to account for the 
dampness, has discovered no less than six separate causes 
calculated to produce it, and he finds no difficulty in at- 
tributing to one or other of these causes any damp which 
he discovered ; but each and all of these six causes origi- 
nated, as a malter of course (according to Mr. Penne- 
thorne) in the want of attention to the proper execution of 
the work. This, however, may be answered by Mr. 
1 ennethorne’s admission in reference to those portions of 
the works which are the most, likely to have been neg- 
lected, but which are in several instances admitted by him 
to have been executed satisfactorily ; and unless great care 
had been bestowed on them, this result could not have 
been obtained. It seems to be most unaccountable that 
sucli care should have been given to parts of the buildings, 
and yet that the walling, which is necessarily the most 
prominent and exposed part of the works, should always 
m some one of the six particulars referred to, have been 
discovered by Mr. Pennethorne to be defective, and 
therefore damp. 

If Mr. Pennethornc’s opinions relative to the causes 
of dampness, be correct, it may fairly be assumed that iu 
the construction of the great majority of the public build- 
ings in Ireland, there has been gross neglect, for there is 
not, a county in which the most of such buildings are not 
protected, wholly or partially (on their more exposed 
aspects) by cement, weather slating, or plaster dashing. 
In some counties, with the exception of the workhouses, 
there is not a large public building erected, beyond the 
sheltered limits of a city, without such protection having 
been found necessary ; and even in cities it has been fre- 
quently adopted. If, therefore, the public buildings 
erected under the Board of Works, the Board of Ord- 
nance, by Grand Juries, and other public bodies, have so 
very commonly some external protection, (which is a 
matter easy of proof; it is not an unreasonable request to 
be allowed to attribute the dampness in any of the walls 
n ,„n . ., , of the workhouses, and the necessity for protecting the 

.rpntimv, ® same causes i an( l as many of the public buildings referred to have been erected by 
piwl.'tnkl 11 * 0 ex P enence » ) U 8»,^°” 0ur > an d undoubted integrity and skill, it will be less dis- 
« c o c censured by Mr. Pennethorne, in common with such gentlemen, 
thivm r;r° Ur W1 ^ mac ^ e t0 account for the dampness in the walls, otherwise than 

Vu ?? C , a . US f ' vhich have 0Ccurre d to Mr. Pennethorne; and it will, it is thought, be 
m in !l IS t ‘ esire 1,0 Produce a prejudicial report, he lias overlooked considerations which 

i ■- „ s acfoiily account for the dampness, without necessarily reverting to causes, which, 
u, ® 0 an ‘aoolpatory nature, and such as to imply mismanagement, are the only ones which 
his inquTry GC t0 k lm * ° f W ] ’ C 1 at a ^ events he has introduced into his Report on this part of 

The 58 new workhouses inspected by Mr. Pennethorne 
are constructed with the following kinds of rocks, respec- 
tively, viz. : — 

15 of them of ordinary carboniferous limestone rock,. 

fracturing with irregular angular stones. 

10 of upper limestone or calp, a silicious, flat-bedded, 
and frequently impure, limestone rock. 

1 of primary limestone, of a flat-bedded, slaty, texture. 
6 of sandstone. 

6 of sandstone and limestone. 

8 of ordinary slate rock, chiefly of flat-bedded and 
fissile character. 

4 of altered slate rocks, producing very hard, irregular, 
and angular shaped stones. 

5 of basalt, of very hard, irregular, and angular stones. 
3 of granite. . 



tne wet peiieuiu.es, umiuugu uie spe- 
cification specially requires “ liquid 
“ mortar grout to be used in such part 
“ of the walls, and when, and where, 
“ directed by the clerk of the works.” 
In several houses where the wet most 
penetrated, 5 as at Rathkeale, Carrick- 
on-Shannon, Coleraine, Balrotliery, 
Glenties, Roscommon, Limerick, &c., 
I cut open the walls, and invariably 
found the mortar of a bad quality, and 
in some of them, after I became aware 
of it, as at Rathkeale, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, and Limerick, I found 
hollows, or pockets, in the centre of 
the walls. The stones also were often 
laid “ feather edged,” i. e., with an 
inclination inwards and downwards, 
by which the water lodges and runs 
into the wall, instead of passing off. 
For these reasons I conclude that the 
defects of the walls have arisen more 
from had mortar and bad workman- 
ship, than from the quality of the 
stones. In houses where limestone 
has been used, if laid in regular 
courses, with close joints and good 
mortar, the walls huve resisted the 
weather, and more especially so where 
the stones lie flat (like flag-stones) 
the full thickness of the walls; but 
where the walls admit the wet, I as- 
cribe it to the following causes singly, 
or two or more jointly, as the case 
may be, viz. : — 

The mortar made of good lime, but 
mixed with pit sand, and such as was 
perhaps of a loamy nature, or made 
of good sand, mixed with bad, or with 
little lime, or made of bad sand and 
lime together. 

The walls built with very wide 
mortar joints; also with pockets or 
hollow places, and possibly with tne 
stones laid feather-edged, and with 
small filling in stones. 



Of the 58 new woi-khouses visited, 
some (say 13 ) have been, as regards 
the stonework, well built, and arc 
above the average of these work- 
houses; most (say 36) maybe called 
,, 7 substantial buildings (but not 
staunch” or waterproof) ; the re- 
mainder (say 9) are below an ave- 
“ge, and are not sound, and substan- 
>aily built, nor staunch houses; but, 
excepting Castlederg and Dungarvan, 
“ere are not in any of these last 
med nine houses any settlements 
• re os yet of importance, nor are 
any serious defects likely to appear 
r}' speedily ; when, however, the 
' , T'ality of the workmanship and 
in ,if na s ', an( l t * ie want of proper bond 
n e 'T or ^» a hd of sufficient ties to the 
s i is considered, it may be feared 
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Architect's Explanation. 

The above-mentioned rocks are those which prevail in 
the respective districts in which the buildings are erected 
and are commonly used for all ordinary building pur- 
poses; the limestones, sandstones, and granites, supply stone for squared or dressed work as 
well as for common walling, and one or other of these rocks are generally employed in those 
districts in which slate rocks and basaltic rocks prevail. 

The majority of these rocks produce stones of very different appearance and mineral cha- 
racter to those commonly mot. with in England, in which country some of them do not even 
occur, and which it is therefore presumed Mr. Penucthoruo never saw before he came to 
Ireland. From this difference in the character of the various rocks, work of very different 
appearance is produced in using them. The buildings constructed from some of them, will 
in appearance be inferior to those built from others, although they may have had twice the 
amount of labour and expense bestowed on them. All these rocks are, however, suitable 
for the execution of rubble masonry, as described in the specification for the erection of the 
workhouses. 

Had Mr. Pennethorne been familiar with the character of these different rocks he would 
not, I believe, have made the statements t,o which he has committed himself, and there is 
every reason to believe that in several instances in which lie has condemned the execution of 
the stone work, it has resulted from his ignorance of the nature of the stone employed; from 
this cause lie has deemed works to be of an inferior quality, which, had he. been aware of the 
nature of the materials, he would have had reason to approve : this is evidenced by the favourable 
comments made by Mr. Pennethorne upon the stone work of certain workhouses, for which 
the contractors deserve much less credit, and have incurred much less expense, than several 
others, who have used the hard and more difficult working stone which prevails in the 
districts around the workhouses which they built. 

In illustration of the above, I cite the live workhouses built with the hard and irregular 
fracturing basalt rock, which occurs in tho north of Ireland ; they arc those at Belfast, 
Antrim, Magherafell, Ballymoney and Coleraine, in which localities no other stone prevails. 
Mr. Pennethorne reports unfavourably of the stone work of all these workhouses ; and certainly 
with the peculiar requirements necessary to satisfy him, walling with basalt rock is not calcu- 
lated to obtain a favourable report. No rock, however, is more durable than basalt, which is 
universally employed in the localities before mentioned, and it. makes very strong walling. As 
evidence that Mr. Pennethorne was not acquainted with the nature of basaltic rock, his 
remarks relative to Coleraine workhouse may be cited ; this building is stated by Mr. Penne- 
thorne to be of blue limestone, while, in fact, it; is built with basalt rock ; it is therefore easy to 
account for Mr. Pcnnelhorne’s unfavourable opinion of masonry executed with basaltic rocks. 

Mr. Pennethorne, in his report on Coleraine workhouse, (one of the five above mentioned), 
states : — " I consider this house so inferior, that I have classed it as below an average; the 
“ walls throughout were built with blue limestone." 

Several other instances might be adduced to show Mr. Pennethorne’ s want of acquaintance 
with the character of the stones employed in the erection of the workhouse. 

Had a flat bedded limestone rock prevailed at Balrothery and Coleraine, the walls of those 
workhouses could have been constructed at less expense to tho respective contractors, and the 
works, from having an appearace different, to that, obtainable from the difficult and expensive 
working basalt, would have obtained a favourable report, and these houses would have been 
placed in a different, class to that they now occupy, as they would no doubt have been put in 
the superior class, in which there are some for which less credit is due to the contractors. Of 
what value, then, is the classification given in Mr. Pennethorne’s report ? 

Mr. Pennethorne states that the stones laid feather edge, have been one cause of dampness ; 
what Mr. Pennethorne means by “ feather edge,” I conclude to be the angular and inverted 
inclination of the surface of the stone, as he so expresses himself. With irregular and angular 
shaped stones how is it. possible that their surfaces can be at right angles with the external and 
vertical faces ? they cannot be so, except in squared masonry, which it is presumed is the kind 
of work Mr. Pennethorne must have contemplated in his remarks ; for it is next to impossible 
to have all the stones laid with their top surfaces either horizontal or inclining outwards; nor 
is this of any consequence, if the walls be properly constructed, and if the mortar joints be per- 
fect; if these be not perfect, the wall cannot be secure in whatever way it may be con- 
structed. 

Mr. Pennethorne, as before noticed, states that where limestone has been used, if laid in 
regular courses with close joints and good mortar, they have resisted the weather, and more 
especially so, when they lie flat, like flag stones, the full thickness of the walls. 

It will be shown from Mr. Pennethorne’s own reports, that he contradicts his statements 
relative to the flat bedded stones. I will first observe, however, that although in some or t e 
costly public buildings in England, and in the city of Dublin, there are portions of the walls 
built with stones the full thickness of the walls ; and that although this construction may ° e 
seen in the granite walls of Kingstown Harbour, in the quay walls of the river Liffey, and in 
other works of that kind ; there is no building in Ireland in which the ordinary walls are con- 
structed with stones the full thickness of the walls, a mode of construction which would e 
peculiarly unsuited to the materials of this country, and one which would occasion an 
immense increase in the cost of the building, without any adequate advantage being den j e s ’ 
and the attempt to carry out such a specification would incur censure from every one wo 
practical knowledge would qualify him to give an opinion thereon, on account of the ia ou 
which would be necessary to select and reduce the stones to the thickness required. 
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Mr. Pennethorne, when remarking on the “ regular courses of masonry with close joints ” 
.must have been aware that the specification required “ rubble.” and not “coursed” masonry 
the difference in the cost ot which is very considerable; and wherever he has seen it in the 
workhouses, it has been done by the contractors beyond the contract requirements. This has 
been frequently the case with the masonry, particularly in the entrance fronts of the buildings 
most of which are executed beyond the contract, specification. Mr. Pennethorne appears to 
be astray respecting what constitutes rubble masonry, for in his report on the Belfast House 
he says “ The stone work throughout should, I t'hiuk, have been done like the front of the 
" Board-room, where the joints arc much more square and close.” 

Tile rubble walls which he condemns, and which in page S3 he states are builton principles 
of “ faise economy,” will bear no unfavourable comparison with reference to the kind of 
masonry preferred by Mr. Pennethorne. I will not, however, do him the injustice even to 
suppose that lie meant the irregular fracturing rocks of the carboniferous limestone, granite 
slates, and basalt should have been worked into Hat. bedded and squared courses, because the 
only rocks capable, without vast, expense, of making the description of work which Mr Penne- 
thorne asserts to bo favourable for keeping out damp, are the flat bedded limestone, which 
prevail in certain limited areas in Ireland. 

It is a peculiar fact, that among the workhouses, those, in the erection of which, limestone 
has been used, and in which flat bedded rocks have been employed, are the most censured bv 
him for being damp in the walls, in proof of which, see Reports on Donegal, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Duushauglilin, and Tralee. In these houses there is some very close-joiuted work, 
approaching nearer to the kind preferred by Mr. Pennethorne than is to be found in any other 
workhouses ; and yet, it is where this kind of work has been used, that the greatest dampness 
has been found on the walls. 



I will now refer to four large public buildings (not workhouses), erected with much care, 
and at great expense, in districts where the best description of stone suitable for the construc- 
tion, approved by Mr. Pennethorne, prevails. I take two from each place referred to, namely, 
Castlebar and Mullingar, (see the Appendix, papers A, No. 1, 2, 3, and 4) ; these are the gaol 
and large barracks at Castlebar, and the gaol and large Roman Catholic chapel at Mullingar. 
The particulars relative to these buildings were obtained from a respectable source some t?me 
prior to Mr. Pennetkome’s visit to Ireland, having procured them amongst other general 
information of the kind, which tor the last five years I have been collecting, for the purpose of 
obtaining positive data with regard to the various properties of the building materials in Ire- 
land. These four buildings are lair representations of the average construction of the public 
buildings in Ireland erected without, a covering of cement or plaster dashing; and I may, I 
believe, allude to them without creating any prejudice against the parties concerned in their 
erection. 

At. each of the towns of Castlebar and Mullingar there is a large workhouse, built in the 
way Mr. Pennethorne condemns, and in the protection of which no expenditure has been 
incurred. If the walling of these two workhouses be examined, and compared with the 
buildings referred to, the value of Mr. Pennethome’s statements would be practically deter- 
mined, as the work will show the facts to be quite the reverse of what Mr. Pennethorne has 
supposed. 

I will now turn to the. consideration of the dampness of the walls, as attributable to pene- 
trating, chiving rains. 

Every one familiar with Ireland is aware of the great humidity of its climate, and that a 
much greater quantity of rain falls in that country than in England; and also that the rain is 
frequently accompanied by high gales or strong winds, particularly from the south-west, from 
which quarter the wind blows more than from any other. 

Every one having the least practical knowledge of building, must also he aware that walls 
erected in wet weather, and long exposed to it, become so wet as to require a considerable 
time to dry — lor which sometimes several seasons are necessary, even after the weather has 
become favourable. It is also known that any timbers inserted in such walls necessarily 
become damp, and are liable to become rotten in a few years, unless the walls become dry 
naturally or by the application of some protection to them externally. 

The mortar in walls constructed in wet weather, and long exposed to it, is thereby prevented 
from, becoming “ set,” aud hard, as it would do if executed in favourable weather, and under 
ordinary circumstances. To undergo this change, a much longer time would, tiierefere, be 
required ; aud the consequence is, that the setting property of the mortar being weakened, it 
does not resist the penetrating rains which accompany severe winds. The mortar, from not 
having become hard, is also, in its external joints, not secure against severe frosts, even for one 
or two seasons afterwards, and particularly so if it has been much saturated by previous wet 
Weather. 

Against such accidental results it is not always possible to provide; and even if the attempt 
Were made, it might prove to be rather prejudicial than otherwise ; for the limes of the country 
are so variable, that the weather which would much injure by weakening the setting property of 
the mortar of one place, may greatly improve it in another, and more particularly so where 
lime is of the quality scientifically known as “ hydraulic lime.” In such cases the very wet- 
ness of the walls would eventually strengthen and consolidate them. ' 

In no instance does Mr. Pennethorne account for the dampness of the walls from these 
natural causes ; but where houses are unfinished, and their walls necessarily in a green state, 
and in others where the external mortar joints have been injured by frost, and even where 
arrangements have been made for re-pointing them, Mr. Pennethorne, on finding the walls 
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damp (and it. is reasonable to expect they would be so), ascribes it to the bad execution of th 
work, and to the inferiority of the mortar. The lime used being of a different quality to tl 6 
white lime brought to London, he at once pronounces the Irish mortar to be bad, orerlook'iur 
the fact that colour and other peculiarities arise from the nature of the local stone • and'^ 
great is this difference, that some lime will make richer looking mortar mixed with one riant 
lime to three of sand, than it will if three parts of lime be used to one of sand: the great -t 
difference existing between the meagre lime of the primary limestone rocks, and the ht rich 
limes of the carboniferous and some of the upper limestones. 

To prove that the climate of Ireland is much more wet than that' of England, and to illus 
trate the prevalence of the south-west winds, 1 subjoin some information derived from the 
valuable and interesting tables communicated to the Royal Irish Academy by the Rev 
Thomas Knox, of Toomavara, county Tipperary, the results shown havinw been carefully 
registered by himself and by the Rev. Henry B. Knox, of Monks Eleigh, in Suffolk, in order 
to contrast the humidity of the climates of England and Ireland respectively, With this view 
these tables have been published by the Royal Irish Academy, as showing valuable statistical 
facts. I am personally indebted to the Rev. Thomas Knox for some accurate information as 
to the quantity of rain which has fallen of la<e years, and which well supports the tables given 
in my remarks relative to the supply of water in the workhouse buildings. 

Comparative View of the Results of Rain-Gauges observed at Toomavara, County Tippe- 
rary, by the Rev. Thomas Knox, and at Monks Eleigh, in Suffolk, by the Rev. Henry B 
Knox. J 



Wind. 


S. 


s.w. j 


W. 


N.W. 


N. 


N.E. j 


E. 


S.E. 


Total. 


Toomavara . . , 


4'249 


12'69G 


S-150 


2-640 


3-115 ' 


3-078 


3-101 


3-523 


40-552 


Monks Eleigh . j 


2-G74 j 


2-756 


4-371 


2-392 


2-776 


2'027 


3-092 


l-^os i 


21-796 



An abstract has been prepared in the same manner as the above since 1839, but the pro- 
portion would doubtless differ but very little. The year 1839 was the first year of operations 
in building workhouses in Ireland. It will be observed from the above, that the direction of 
the wind influences the fall of rain muoh less in England than in Ireland ; in the latter country 
it will be seen that the quantity which falls when the wind is in the south-west very consider- 
ably exceeds that from any other quarter. In accordance with the results which mi<dit 
naturally be expected, the aspects of the buildings exposed to the south-west are those which 
exhibit the damp, and in five cases certainly out of six are the porrions of the building which 
alone exhibit any dampness, excepting of course such houses as are exposed to particular 
currents from their peculiar position with reference to neighbouring elevated mountain masses. 

Under the circumstances above mentioned, it is not unreasonable to expect that dampness 
should sometimes occur in new buildings, and. that the necessity for some external applica- 
tion should exist where the mortar has become weakened bv saturation, or that it, should 
require some protection in order that it may become “set” or solid. And it has been 
shown that, work ol this kind has been required to a comparatively limited extent, attd on the 
exposed aspects only of some of the workhouses; but where required, a plastering of Roman 
cement of about three-quarters of an inch thick has been applied in the same way that is 
ordinarily adopted for ^buildings in a city (where protection from damp, or a more pleasing 
and smoother surface is desired) ; and in some instances a coating of plaster, mixed with 
coarse sand, or fine pebbles, called pebble dashing, has been put oti the walls ; and in soma 
others the injured mortar joints have been raked out. and re-pointed. These remedies, wher- 
ever they have been completed, have been found successful in remedying the dampness com- 
plained of. Some few houses remain as yet unprotected, which require similar treatment, and 
among the number which are deemed most to require it is the workhouse ol'Loughrea Union. 

Mr. Pennethorne, however, censures the application of any such protection, and attributes 
its necessity to the imperfect execution of the walling, and appears satisfied in having, some- 
what suddenly, discovered the cause to be “ hollows or pockets ” in their centres. Pie states — 
‘‘ That in several of the houses where the wet most penetrated, as at Rathkeale, Carrick-on-Shannon, 
lt Coleraine, Balrothery, Glenties, Roscommon, Limerick, &c. I cut open the walls, and universally 
*' found the mortar of a bad quality, and in some of them, after I became aware of it, as Rathkeale, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, and Limerick, I found hollows or pockets in the centre of the walls.” 

If Mr. Pennethorne had not been made aware of the “ hollows or pockets ” in the walls, it 
may fairly be assumed that the mortar would in every case have been the cause assigned for 
the damp. Having, however, as before remarked, been made aware of these circumstances, he 
has been thus enabled to assign no less than six separate causes, to one or other of which he 
could always refer the damp. In no one instance, therefore, has he attributed it to the natural 
causes which, throughout Ireland, have occasioned all classes of buildings, both public and 
domestic, to be protected by some external application to their walls. To so great an extent 
does this apply, that in some towns it will be found that there is not one building in twenty 
without either wealher slating or plaster. 

It maybe remarked, that in the above quotation Mr. Pennethorne states in his Report on the 
Limerick workhouse, that “ he saw no damp to any extent,” and that his attention was called 
to the hollows by a Mr. Creagh, who discovered them while superintending the execution of 
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some pointing, which the Commissioners caused to be done. He instances the Balrotherv 
house, among others where he says •• I cut open the walls.” In another part he says, that 
he never vis, ted that building, which was inspected by his assistant, who, however, does not 
even state that the walls admit any damp. 

In page S3, Mr. Pennethorne in concluding his remarks on the general execution of the 
buildings states, as before remarked, — 

“ That the most false economy was in having the walls built with rubble work, too thin for such a 
“ mode of building, and without any precautions taken to keep out the damp, wherebv <rreat esnense 
“ afterwards was incurred lor cementing, dashing, or pointing the houses on their weather° sides ” 
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It has already been shown that the expense which has been incurred for protecting the walls 
has been very inconsiderable. What additional precaulions could have been taken in such 
case, it. is difficult to learn, nor does Mr. Pennethorne solve the difficulty. 

In the remarks which have been made relative to the mortar, and the unfavourable state 
of the weather m which the walls may have been constructed, it is assumed that the dampness 
which has appeared in some instances, may be attributed to this cause; and against the uncer- 
tainty of weather how is it possible always to calculate ? Perhaps it may be considered that the 
contract should have embraced the work of cementing the exposed aspects of the walls ; if so 
for which houses, and in what localities should such provision have been made? should it have 
been provided for all ? This, it is clear, would have been unnecessary, for the walls of the 
great majority of the houses, notwithstanding Mr. Pennetho rue’s statements, have never been 
complained of in this respect. 

Should all the buildings iu the exposed west of Ireland have been so provided for ? If so, 
a needless expense would have been incurred, for there are workhouses in that part of the 
country which are quite free from damp, and without any external protection ! 

In fact, iu no quarter does such necessity exist generally; although considering the uncer- 
tainty attending the erection of the buildings, and peculiarly so from their exposure to unfavour- 
able weather in their earlier stages, it would have been necessary to have covered the whole 
of the buildings to have ensured perfect security ; and to have accomplished this, in comparison 
to the quantity done, and which is not more than would have been required for one lar^e house, 
a great amount of expenditure would have been incurred, which is now proved to be unnecessary! 

One of the instances in which the greatest amount of cost has been incurred for protecting 
the walls, is that of Dungarvan, where the walls have been cemented on their more exposed 
aspects ; would Mr. Pennethorne have included this in the contract, by describing certain por- 
tions of the walls to be cemented? If so, the plaster would have been wrongly applied, when 
in compliance with the wish of the guardians, the site was changed after the contract had been 
made, and the position and degree of exposure of the building were altogether altered. In the 
original position, cement might not have been found necessary. 

Against dampness arising from uncertain and uncontrollable causes, it appears to me no 
precautionary measures could advantageously have been taken beyond those adopted, and it is 
certain that walls constructed with the intention of making them, if possible, secure from damp 
without external protection, are always much better built than those which it is known will he 
so protected. Any expense which after the completion of the walls may he found necessary 
for the execution of this work, would be much better left to be done, when so proved, than to 
have had a provision in the contract, which would, of course, have been proportionally in- 
creased thereby. In every point of view, it is therefore submitted, that the course pursued’ was 
the most economical and sound in practice. 

Mr. Pennethorne visited the buildings in the depth of winter, and in severe weather, and he 
then found, as he states, some of them damp ; if, however, after the lapse of a year, another 
inspection were made, the dampness which Mr. Pennethorne has ascribed to bad mortar, 
hollow pockets, honeycombs, and other terms used by him, it would be found, without doubt, 
in many instances, that the damp had altogether disappeared, as the fresh mortar became 
gradually dry. 

One fact may be adduced in reference to this subject, which in itself is entitled to 
more weight than all the general and unsupported assertions aud ill-matured opinions which 
have been uttered thereon; this is the instance supplied by the Cashel Union workhouse, 
which was inspected by Mr. Pennethorne. It must he presumed, that the walls are dry, as 
the master has informed me that they are so, and there is no complaint now made in reference 
to them ; they were, however, at one time so wet, that it was thought, that in order to get them 
dry, it would be necessary to protect them with cement, and a sum of 150/. was actually 
borrowed for this purpose ; yet. before the season arrived when the work could be performed, 
the walls had so gradually and sensibly improved, that the outlay seemed to be unnecessary, 
and it is now' proved, that by the operation of natural causes, such an application of cement 
is not required. 

Had this workhouse been a year later in its erection, and built in the same kind of weather 
as it was, it would doubtless have been represented by Mr. Pennethorne- as a building much 
below the average, instead of being placed, as it actually is, sixth on the iist of the avpiage 
buildings; and no doubt it would have been stated to have been built with inferior mortar, 
or the damp would have been ascribed to one of the six causes before noticed. Front hence, 
it follows, that some walls exhibit damp arising from causes wholly different to those assigned 
for it by Mr. Pennethorne. 

In further illustration of this subject, I submit the instance of the Dnnmanway workhouse, 
on one of the flank walls of a wing of which, considerable damp appealed soo" after the 
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Architect's Explanation. 

completion of the building ; in truth, the wet drove through the walls. The masonry was 
constructed with flat bedded stones; the building, during its progress, was frequently in- 
spected by very intelligent Guardians experienced in building operations, and the clerk of 
works was appointed on their recommendation ; the wall in question may consequently be 
presumed to have been well built, and I have heard the Guardians express their opinion that 
it was so, and that on more than one occasion. The Guardians do not in fact complain of the 
walling, nor did they attribute the damp to the imperfect execution of the work, as has been 
done in other instances. This case therefore is an additional proof that there are causes to 
which any dampness that may appear in the buildings, may be attributed other than those 
assigned by Mr. Pennethorne. I may add, while on this topic, that only a few days since, the 
respected chairman of the Dunmamvay Union informed me personally, that the wall above 
referred to was becoming dry, and the necessity for any protection, he considered would shortly 
be altogether removed. 

Numerous other instances might be mentioned where the wet at one time penetrated the 
walls, stained the timbers, and made the interior of the walls and even the floors damp, but* 
where there is now no appearance of dampness. The appearance of damp so recently after 
the erection of a house, is no certain criterion of the good or bad execution ot the walling. 

I now proceed to some remarks upon the absorbent, and non-absorbent quality of the 
buildino- materials of Ireland, as these are not unimportant matters in reference to the con- 
sideration of the causes of dampness. 

One great difference between the building materials of England and Ireland, is the very 
much greater extent of non-absorbent materials in the latter, from which circumstance,, the 
dampness in the walls is certainly increased, and the driving rains are enabled to penetrate the 
walls, because the mortar is much longer before it becomes hard, in consequence of the 
moisture not being absorbed by the stone to which it is attached. The mortar, from this 
cause, also dries more unequally, and the walls are thereby much affected by the, state of the 
weather, at'and near the period of their erection. 

With regard to the quality and character of the building materials in this country, it may 
not. perhaps be deemed presumptuous in me to submit, that after five years close study of the 
subject, and in tile prosecution of which I have incurred much personal labour and expense, 
I have obtained an acquaintance with this subject, which in the nature of things, could not 
be possessed by one who is a stranger to the country. 

The following Table published in the proceedings of the Geological Society of Dublin, is a 
portion of some information supplied by me to that Society, which they have been pleased to 
acknowledge ; and it may perhaps be excusable for me to quote the statement of the president 
at. the last annual meeting of the Society, viz. : “that I bad presented to their museum several 
“ hundred specimens of great value, and had undertaken a series of experiments, quite un- 
“ equalled in number or value, on the relative qualities of the building stones of Ireland.’’ 

Table of Experiments made by the Architect of the Poor Law Commissioners on the 
average weight and absorption of the principal Building Stones of Ireland. 



— 


Weight. 


Absorption after 88 hours’ immersion, 
the stone being first in a dry state. 


Ordinary carboniferous limestone .... 


lbs. 

no 


i lb. 


Shaly calp limestone 


160 


1 to 4 lbs. 


Sandstone 


145 


1- to 10 lbs., average, 5?,- lbs. 


Granite 


170 


i to 2 lbs. 


Basalt 


ns 


less than lb. 


Clay slate (roofing quality) 


m 


Ditto. 


Ordinary clay slate rock from Bantry . . 




2 lbs. 



The above statement, shows the degree of absorbent, power of the different rocks, and that 
most of them are of a non-absorbent quality. The moisture of the atmosphere, increased to a 
considerable extent by the elevated temperature of an occupied apartment, occasions in a 
new building a considerable condensation on its walls, which however gradually diminishes and 
finally disappears. 

Dampness from ibis cause alone has appeared to Mr. Pennethorne in some workhouses on 
which be has reported specially, and has been used by him as an argument against the sound 
construction of the walls. 

With the view of adding to the comfort of the inmates, and chiefly to prevent dampness on 
the walls, half brick lining to the interior of the walls was approved by the. Commissioners 
for those houses in which it has been executed, but. without any expectation that such lining 
would be the means cf perfectly residing the penetrating rains in any exposed aspect, (as 
supposed by Mr. Pennethorne,) for which purpose it is uusuited, and no practical architect 
would recommend its adoption in such an expectation. 

Mr. Pennethorne gives, in Table No. 8, p. 91, a classification of 58 new workhouses, in 
which he exhibits his estimation of their relative goodness of construction, more particularly in 
reference to the stone work. He states that 36 of the houses are of an average degree of merit, 
that nine are above an average, and that 1 3 are below the average. 

Mr. Pennethorne does not state what standard he adopted in determining the average 
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degree of merit in the execution. It is, however, presumed that the list shows Mr. Penne- Appendix 
thorne’s opinion of the execution of the houses in comparison only with each other. He states, to 

however, in page S3, that the 36 buildings of the average class, “ as compared with tile build- Report. 

“ings of the country, may be called fairly substantial.” — — 

Forty-one only out of the 58 buildings mentioned are reported specially by Mr. Penne- WoXofthe ° f *** 
thorne. Those houses not reported on may, from the causes assigned for their omission, be Buildings, 
fairly considered to supply less objectionable matter than those on which reports have been made. 

It is not. intended to offer any remarks here on the execution of the several houses, but to 
present a few extracts from Mr. Pennethorne’s own Report, to show, as regards the execution 
of the walling, on which he founds his opinion of the three classes, the inconsistency, or at least 
the insufficiency, of his Reports, in which lie displays as negatively had, some buildings which 
ought, from his own Reports on them, to he represented in the list as being well executed. 

The mode in which Mr. Pennethorne has arrived at the order of classification may be fairly 
conjectured from what, has already been so fully stated with regard to the stone work, and the 
dampness of the walls, accidental circumstances having frequently been made the criterion of 
merit. 

The following passages are extracted from Mr. Pennethome’s special Reports on buildings, 
which he has placed in the average class, and which he describes as not stanch or water- 
proof. 

Page 46 . — Trim. 

“This is one of the houses I did not see; but it was visited by Mr. Barron on my behalf, and he 
“ reports it to be altogether a well-built house, and such as may stand high in the class of average 
“ buildings.” 

Page 47 . — Omagh. 

“ In regard to the execution of the works of this building, I have classed it as an average, the walls 
“being substantially built ; and the timbers and workmanship of the same, good. This house was built 
“by Mr. James Creden, at a very low contract. The house at Lisnaskea, which he also built, at a 
“ fair remunerating price, I have classed as above an average.” 

Page 51 . — Cariucic-on-Scir. 

“ I have classed this as an average building, the substantial parts of it being well executed.” 

Page 53 . — Nenagh. 

“ In regard to the execution of the works of this building, I have, upon the report of Mr. Barron, 

“ called this house an average, and it stands high in that class, notwithstanding that the wet penetrates 
“ the walls upon the exposed situations.” 

Page 54 . — Scariff. 

“ The Guardians (Mr. Pennethorne states) consider the site unobjectionable, the execution of the works 
“ of the buildings excellent, and they make no complaint as to the sufficiency of the water, or the arrange- 
“ ments of the drainage.” 

Page 60 . — Kilrush. 

“ The Guardians pointed out some defects in the walls and other parts of the building, hut altogether 
“it is a sound and substantial house; and stands high in the class of average buildings.” 

Page 67 . — New Ross. 

“ This is one of the houses I did not visit, but from the report of Mr. Barron, I have classed it as an 
“ average.” 

Page 72. — Clones. 

“ In regard to the execution of the building, I have classed this house as an average ; hut it is superior 
“ to very many in that class, the lead flashings of roofs are to a certain extent detective, and admit damp 
“ into the walls.” 

Page 72. — Antrim. 

“ In regard to the execution of the works of the building, I have classed this house as an average, not- 
“ withstanding that the wet penetrates a good deal through the walls, and behiud the stone gables.” 

What better results can be desired than those here reported by Mr. Pennethorne, in the 
above selection from the list, of average houses ? From what, has already been said with regard 
to Mr. Peiinethorne’s opinion in reference to stone-work, and the dampness of the walls, it is 
not difficult to determine what, in his estimation, constitutes merit as regards workmanship, and 
the value which should be attached to his tabulated statement may be hereby fairly estimated. 

With regard to the second and third complaints, “ That the wet penetrates, and has pene- 
“ t rated the roof against the chimney shafts, and where low buildings adjoin to higher, and 
“that, the wet penetrates, or has penetrated the roof at the ventilators.” 

Mr. Pennethorne’s remarks support the good execution of the roofs. The dampness he 
ascribes to the absence of the lead flashings. I am of opinion it can be shown that, with little 
exception, he is under error in ascribing (as he has so generally done) dampness to the imper- 
fect execution of the lead flashings. Mr. Pennethorne says only what is correct in remarking 
on ihe difficulty and expense of getting plumbers’ work executed in Ireland, and the common 

omission of it. 

At. Coote Hill the lead flashings in particular portions of the roofs were partially omitted. Page 76. 
hut only in places where it was thought they could be dispensed with by following another 
mode of execution ; and the work was performed under the Commissioners’ own officer, there 
beuig no contractor, and owing to the numerous and peculiar difficulties and expenses attending 
the erection of this building, it was thought to be an expenditure that could with advantage to 
the interests of the Union be dispensed with. I think it is not unreasonable to assume tuat 
Mr Pennethorne may have been misinformed in this respect, since he has been so much so 
with regard to the iron columns in both school-rooms (mentioned in page 8), which Mr. Penne- 

F 2. 
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Appendix thorne asserts have been omitted, although they were there at the time he visited the house 
ro and have been so ever since its erection. 

R bpqh t. j n the contracts for the houses first built, and in accordance with a very general custom no 

3. Execution of the 1<?acl work n ' as included, but in all the later contracts it was introduced. The omission arose 
Works of the solely from a desire to economise the outlay; it was a work that could at any time be added 
Buildings. and it. was then considered unnecessary. 



Page 5. On the fourth complaint, “ That the wet penetrates, or has penetrated, through all the win- 

<e dows, anil that the windows have not been revealed.” 

Mr. Pennethorne states, that it is a just, ground of complaint, that they are not. revealed. It 
is necessary to explain what revealing means. In London, in Dublin, and in most cities the 
term is well understood among persons familiar with building operations. It consists of the 
projection before the frame of the windows of some, brickwork or cut stone work; the opening 
in front of the windows being narrower than the opening behind it, in the interior of the room. 
The projecting portion in cities, and where brick is used, is generally about A\ inches. This 
projection therefore assists to secure the sash-frame, which is wedged up against it, and when 
the frame is well pointed and bedded in mortar, assists very-much in keeping out driving rains. 

This construction is very rarely omitted in London. In the English workhouses and other 
buildings of the country, where solid deal frames like those of the poor-houses are used, it is 
rarely employed, In the Irish workhouses this construction has not been employed : 1st. Be- 

cause the frames can be securely bedded without it, as the frames of the windows generally 
have been; 2nd. beeause unless done with brick, (which has been purposely much avoided,) it 
would have been an expensive construction from the great number of windows in a workhouse* 
and it. would have been an injudicious outlay in most Unions. In those houses where any wet 
may penetrate between the frame and the walls, the pointing mortar requires renewing, and if 
so done, there is very little doubt but these windows, with this slight outlay, would be quite 
secure in this respect; where they are not so, it is the exception. 

There are three causes producing the dampness connected with the windows, viz. : — 1st. The 
condensation of the atmosphere within the room. Mr. Pennethorne admits this has been 
found to be the case, for he recommends slips t.o catch condensed water, and throw it 
externally, for it otherwise must run on to the floors; dampness from this cause occurs 
with the best construction, and is frequently very considerable in a new building. 

2nd. It arises from the penetration of driving rains through the joints of the openin'* lights, 
which it is impossible to make secure, (and particularly with iron lights,) against very severe 
driving rains. Almost every gentleman in Ireland must, I am persuaded, know this difficulty, 
however good his windows, for the best construction is rarely secure against it at all times. It 
is to be remarked that Mr. Pennethome’s visit was during the prevalence of the equinoctial 
gales and wet weather. 

The third cause is one which, to my knowledge, exists in regard to the windows of many 
workhouses which have been occupied for two or Three years, viz., the entire neglect of them, 
acoatingof paint being very necessary for new work, and the putty also requiring some attention, 
especially when put together in damp seasons ; in which case it ought to receive attention 
within a reasonable period. Although this occasionally becomes necessary through lapse of time, 
it does not imply original defects in the work, for the attention to the windows was as great in the 
earlier built houses as the later ones, and in the latter, Mr. Pennethorne says, the windows have 
been well constructed. The difference remarked, however, has no other origin than the 
neglect of the windows in the houses earlier built. All the workhouses require, and should 
have, a periodical survey, for the purpose of enabling the Guardians to do what may be 
required. In many Unions this has been done, the Guardians having attended to it, and 
having also frequently obtained surveys for such a purpose. In some Unions, on the other 
land, there is an indifference on this point, the Guardians leaving to the Commissioners the 
initiative, and being careless themselves of the preservation of the workhouse. 

The defects in ihe ventilators of the roofs may generally be attributed to the same cause; 
they are, moreover, often occasioned by the neglect of the louvres, the pivots of which are 
allowed to get rusty and displaced. 

I have taken all the precautions in my power to avoid neglect on the part of the workhouse 
officers, and with this view the instructions (Letter B, in Appendix,) were prepared for the 
guidance of the workhouse masters; their inattention was however so great, and the appear- 
ance ol the houses was so much injured thereby, that I found myself obliged, in the spring of 
last year, to complain to the Commissioners that the instructions referred to were not attended 
to, and measures were taken for correcting this negligence. 

Pa s e 6. As to the fifth complaint, " That mortar floors have failed, and have required, or do require, 

to be replaced. 

The floors of the workhouses were originallv intended to have been made of stone, but it 
was subsequently considered, for reasons which have been fully stated in the Poor Law Com- 
missioners Annual Imports, that earthen floors were preferable. On their construction no 
architect would stake Ins reputation, for with the greatest care, and with unusual expense, 
tne result may be unsatisfactory. In some places simple means, such as the mere deposit 
ol the natural unmixed clayey earth, may produce excellent floors, while at other places merely 
gravel commonly called corn gravel, is met with, and which makes good floors. The expense 
ot earthen floors is inconsiderable, and tile renewal of them at any time, a matter of little 
difficulty, and easily accomplished by the paupers; in fact, many really good floors have been 
made by paupers under the master's direction. 
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In some of the workhouses tile oartlien floors are excellent, and have, I believe, required no Arnmix 
repair ; and they are still in perfect order in several of the largest occupied buildings. to 

Report. 

3- Execution of the 

As to the sixth complaint, “ I hat the yards ware not levelled, and that the ground within Works of the, 

«aiul without was left very rough.” Buildings. 

l.Page G. 

Mr. Pennethorne is m error in supposing that the contractors were required to do more 
than surface and level the yards for drainage. This was done by them, but it was never 
intended that any sloping ground should be excavated to one uniform level, but that the 
uneven surface should he levelled so far as might be necessary for effecting a drainage of the 
surface water, 1;Ue inclined sites having much advantage in this respect. The statement of the 
levels as given by Mr. Pennetliome, viz., that 20 are level, 18 are on inclined planes, and that 
20 are on very steep banks, is not to be depended upon ; being generally very erroneous 
and contradictory of the statements made by Mr. Pennethorne in other parts of his Report. 

It was also required that, the levelling of the uneven ground should be continued to a 
distance of 10 feet, beyond the outer works, and that any superfluous earth should be removed 
beyond that distance, or as otherwise directed. Had" the contractors been required to do 
more it would have added unnecessarily to the expense, inasmuch as the paupers could have 
been so advantageously employed in the performance of the work, as also in stoniixx and 
gravelling the surface, and in making the roads, all such work has in many Unions been well 
done and has given useful employment to the paupers. 

Mr. Pennethorno’s remarks suggest the idea that the yards were left in a neglected and 
improper slate, which was certainly not the case ; and, I believe, any just cause o? complaint 
on this head will bo very rarely met with. 

It wouid undoubtedly have added to the appearance of the buildings, if the yards had been 
paved or gravelled,. tho roads made, the garden laid out, and the paths completed, which work 
Mr. Pennethorno infers was expected to have been done. The performance of such work 
would however (I have reason to believe) have been censured, and justly so, inasmuch as to 
have incurred expense for such labour would have been very unnecessary. Many Unions 
could be cited in which such work has been most satisfactorily performed by means of pauper 
labour alone, and this, with good management, on the part of the Guardians and the master, 
should have been done in all. 

The practice of allowing sand to be excavated, and stone to be quarried, on the sites, has, 
in every instance mentioned by Mr. Pennet horne, been of great advantage to the Union, as 
thereby receptacles for tanks were formed free of expense to the Unions, but which would 
otherwise have been paid for, as was the casje in those Unions where no excavations were made. 

The quarrying, &c., were calculated on by the contractor in making his tender, and in this 
respect much advantage accrued to the Unions in diminishing the amount of the contract sum. 

The remarks made by Mr. Pennethorne, with reference to river sand being in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ki Harney site, supply information which 1 did not possess before, and I 
believe I am correct in slating that no useful quantity could have been had, excepting from a 
considerable distance, and then only by obtaining permission to remove it. The sand obtained 
o« the site was of a good quality and fit for building. 

Mr. Pennethorne stales, in page 3, that the practice of allowing stone to be raised on the Page 3. 
site was, in every instance, so far as he could ascertain, permitted after the contract had been 
made. Mr. Pennethorne in saying this must have forgotten the passage in the specification 
cited by him in his Report on the Limerick Union. The following is a copy of it from 
page 36 1 ° W 

B " The specification says the stones may be quarried on the. Bite on the part intervening between tlie 
road or front boumlniy, mid the entrance front of the. house, which is to be placed at a distance of 
„ feet back, and the quarry filled up in a manner to form an inclined plane from the road to the 
entrance front.” 

The other instance in which the stone required for the use of the building was raised on the 
Slte ls that of Cork, where a large, quarry, the best in the neighbourhood, had been long 
worked, and the advantage of having which was calculated upon by all the parties who 
tendered for the erection of tho building. 

f Mr. Penuet borne insinuates that the roofs of the buildings are spreading, and he says. Page 7. 

" from the appearance of some of the internal angles of the upper dormitories, and from 
1 various settlements over doors and windows, I have little doubt such is the fact j" he states, 
however, in the same sentence, that he did not “ see it ( the spreading) with certainty ," but had 
an y such tendency existed, it is but. reasonable to suppose that he would have been able to cite 
oho instance of it out of tho 58 new buildings which were visited by him. This he has not 
been able lo do. In his Report on the Gastlederg workhouse, he has made the nearest 
approach to a direct statement of the kind. 

f( To that workhouse his observations regarding the t! inner angles” and “ slight settlements 
over doors and windows” might apply ; but the building of that house is peculiar, and differs 
. rom thttt of the other workhouses which he visited ; and the observations, by which he 
detected roof-spreading, although applied by him to the workhouses generally, are not 
applicable to the construction of any other workhouse thou that of Gastlederg. This shows 
■a way in which Mr. Pennethorne is apt. to derive general conclusions, on most important 
P 0l 'its, from solitary cases. I do not, however, admit, in saying this, that there is any roof- 
Pfradirg at. Gastlederg. On the contrary, I assert there is none. 

Mr. Pennethorne states that the scantlings of the roofs and floors are less than he would 
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have put. them ; he, however, does not state that the scantlings are too slight. He adds that 
though the joints are slight, “ the floors stand well, and with very little vibration.” 

As the best size and proportion tor scantlings are matters well understood by professional 
men, Mr. Pennethorne could have readily given a distinct opinion on the above point ; and, also 
whether the timber has been cut into that shape which causes the least waste of material, and 
wives it the greatest strength, which I contend it has. 

As no remarks are made in Mr. Pennet home’s Report in respect of these very important 
points, it may fairly he inferred that their execution is satisfactory. If otherwise, some decided 
statements would have been given, in place of the indirect and vague words from which 
inferences are left to be drawn of an unfavourable nature. 

Mr. Pennethorne has not. stated any one instance in which the scantlings of the timbers, as 
executed in the buildings, are below the specified size ; and it. may be added, that it is an 
extraordinary and unparalleled fact, that no such complaint has been made in any one case, out 
of 130 workhouses, although it is a most, common one with regard to building contracts 
generally; and I think this one fact furnishes very clear testimony of the great care taken to 
insure the due and faithful completion of the requirements of the contracts : and being of itself 
a fact easily to be ascertained, and not a matter of mere opinion (like the execution of the 
walling) on which different persons may have different ideas, I repeat, that it is an un- 
paralleled circumstance in building contracts, (even in those of moderate extent ,) that in the use and 
conversion of 40,000 tons of timber, cat into almost innumerable scantlings for joists, rajters, &-c., 
$•<:., that there should not exist one complaint, that the requirement as to the size defined for them 
in the contract , has been evaded ! 

I now proceed to notice the mode of executing the timber work, and its quality. 

Mr. Pennethorne says the ends of girders are not protected, and that the wall has not, as 
specified, in many instances been built, hollow around them, and that these ends must soon 
decay. This would be the case, I admit, in two or three years wherever the walls into which 
they are inserted are damp, and remain so for want of the protection necessary for remedying 
the dampness, as has been already shown. 

I believe that Mr. Pennethorne errs in supposing that, the spaces around the ends 
of the girders or beams have not been left, hollow ; and had he named any one building, it 
could, most likely, have been shown that, in accordance with a practice commonly adopted by 
clerks of works and contractors, and which it was difficult to prevent, that the opening has been 
pointed in front, in order to give the open space a more finished appearance, and that the 
required space, though not open to observation, was actually lelt in the walling. 

With the view of avoiding dampness occurring to the timbers, a mode of constructing the 
floors was adopted, which, while it was the most economical, caused the least, extent possible 
of bearing timber to be inserted into the walls ; and I assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that it cannot be shown that in any other public buildings in the country so little of the timber 
which supports the floors comes into contact with the external walls. And while on this subject, 
I beg to remark, that the construction adopted for supporting the masony over the openings of 
windows and doors, is similar to that almost universally found in the ancient castellated and 
monastic buildings in this country. By this mode (the strength of which the structures 
referred to amply proves), the use of timber for beams or lentils over windows and doors is 
avoided, the employment of which constitutes an inferiority in the construction of modern 
buildings, and is their chief cause of decay. In the workhouses (as in the ancient structures) 
the masonry over the openings in question is supported on arches or by solid stones, in all the 
external walls, almost without exception. By this course economy of outlay has been secured, 
and the buildings are rendered, at the same time, very much stronger and more durable. 

Mr. Pennethorne states that the gangways have been constructed with timber of various 
lengths and widths, and that the drawing shows the width about 10 inches, and that some of 
the gangways are constructed with plank of less and some of greater width. The reason why 
they have been so constructed is obvious, namely, the difficulty of getting, in every locality, 
timber suit ciently seasoned, or otherwise unobjectionable, of the exact width shown on the 
small drawings. The builders in Ireland have not, in many districts, timber yards to wnich 
they can resort (as the London builders do), and procure ready cut and dried timber of any 
dimensions required. 

It was necessary that, the small drawings should show some joints in exhibiting the con- 
structive arrangement, but it is not right to assume that the width of the planks, as shown by 
such joints, was that which the contractor was bound to execute. The joints referred to were 
not introduced into the drawings with any such intention, nor was it ever considered of import- 
ance whether the 10-inch widths were adhered to or not, the obtainment of the best seasoned 
materials being the first consideration ; and in order to obtain these, variations were allowed to 
he made in the description and length of timber to be used. 

As Mr. Pennethorne remarks in several parts of his Report on the roughness of the gang- 
ways, it, is deemed proper to explain the cause from which such remarks chiefly originate. 
The gangways are the 3-inch planking laid in the middle of the sleeping wards, and form a 
passage between the platforms on each side, where the beds are laid ; the gangways being 
formed of 3-inch plank (as shown in the Report presented by the Commissioners to Parliament 
in 1840), are sawn out of a solid piece of timber (say, for illustration,) near 12 inches square, 
and from which four planks would be obtained. The timber, as is well known, is not always square 
on its extreme edge*, and it follow? that the two outside pieces of timber would not have the same 
sharp ai gle, or complete finish, as those planks have which are cut out from the centre or the 
piece; and in order to procure the same angle a very serious waste of timber would be incurred. 
To avoid this (and especially as the price chargeable by the contractor would be much in- 
creased) the outside planks were laid with their smooth or perfect edges uppermost; the 
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roughness which Mr. Pennedwrn. remarks on refers only to the underside of the floors as seen 
froin the rooms below them there being no ceiling; as, however, the strength of the floor is 
not diminished by the roughness complained of, and which is a mailer, therefore, merely of 
appearance, and one which would be enurely changed if ceilings had been provided it is 
deemed that to have insisted on squaring the timbers on their undersides a considerable 



increase of expense would have been mcurred, without any corresponding advantage'" 

Mr. Pennethorne says lhat " On quality of tM timber used is gmZdh, good: Quebec red 
pme was used, and not improperly so and while spruce was improperly attempted to be 
used, none of importance was, he apprehends, used anywhere to any extent.” 1 



Should not such a consideration have induced Mr. Pennethorne to conclude that the super- 
vision of the building arrangements was generally effective, and that the same attention which 
was necessary to produce these results, must have been directed generally to all parts of the 
building . I' or the quantity of timber used in the workhouses is not less than 40.000 tons as 
before stated ; and the difference m price between red pine and the more easy working spruce 
is very considerable; so that the temptation to attempt to substitute the latter for tie mom 
costly material is great, and m small scantlings there is sometimes much difficulty in distino-uish- 
mg one from the other. It therefore required constant vigilance and caution to prevent the use 
of the inferior timber; many attempts were made, and it was in several instances found neces- 
sary to use rigorous measures to suppress their recurrence. 

As with scantlings, so in the quality of the timber used, it may be stated that it. is an un- 
paralleled circumstance that there should be so few and such minor complaints in erecting 
130 large buddings, in respect of the quality of the timber used in the work 

In reference to the brick-work, I would wish to observe that the bricks made in Ireland are 
of inferior quality, being badly tempered and ill burnt, and that much difficulty was experienced 
in getting such as were of good quality. To so great an extent did this difficulty oceur that it 
was found in many instances necessary to take very decisive steps for the removal of all bricks 
objected to; and contractors, in order to obtain such as were of approved quality, were fre- 
quently obliged to pay prices much beyond those usually demanded for bricks in ordinary use 
In consequence ol the general inferiority of the Irish bricks, their use was avoided as much as 
possible, and brick-work was introduced only in such parts of the building as could not con- 
veniently be otherwise executed. 

With regard to the bricks used at Dungarvan, I believe Mr. Pennethorne is in error, for 
although some of those used have proved to be bad, the whole of these bricks were carefully 
examined prior to being used, and such as were deemed of bad or doubtful quality were 
rejected. The clay being of a very peculiar quality, it was very difficult to prove them, except 
by actual use ; but the tew bricks which have decayed were injured by the damp, which has 
noiv been, I believe, quite or almost wholly removed. There is, therefore, no reason to appre- 
hend that the bricks generally arc not of a durable kind. The walls of the Dungarvan work- 
house. were lined with brick, in compliance with the request of the Guardians. It is a mode of 
construction that I do not much like, and would not have originated, although I admit that it 
adds to the appearance of finish in the rooms. And although I differ with Mr. Pennethome’s 
assistant regarding the quality of the bricks, I am not surprised that he dislikes their internal 
appearance when broken, which is very unfavourable, and arises from the peculiar quality of 
the clay, an objection which exists against all the brick in that, part of the country. The Cork 
bricks, which are so extensively used in the south of Ireland, are of very similar quality to 
those used at. Dungarvan. 

In reference to the omission of the iron columns, used for the purpose of carrying the floors 
of the dormitories over the school-rooms, and which are absolutely necessary in all the large 
ouses, because of the great width of the rooms, and of there being two floors of dormitories to 
be supported, Mr. Pennethorne makes the following statement: — 

Statement. Explanation. 

Paye 8. 

As regards the construction, I ought 
to observe that in each of the school- 
rooms of every house visited (except 
Cootehill and Listowel) are four iron 
columns, standing along the middle of 



the 



rooms, to support the girders 



Mr. Pennethorne says, in each of the school-rooms of 
every house he visited, except Cootehill and Listowel, 
there are four iron columns standing along the middle of 
the room. 

The houses stated to have been visited by Mr. Penne- 
thorne are given in Table No. V., page 90, of his Report. 

Among the houses named there are several without any 
columns at all, and others have only three such columns. 

The Listowel workhouse, being only of the same width 
as the small-sized houses, and having but one floor of 
dormitories over the school-rooms, the columns were in- 
tentionally omitted, as in several other instances, it being 
found that they might be dispensed with, by the arrange- 
ment of the platforms and the increase iu the size of the girders. This caused the omission of 
he columns at Listowel. At Cootehill, however, where there are two floors above the school- 
r°°ms, and of the width of the largest-sized houses (in which columns have been universally 
^d), the columns stated by Mr. Pemictliorne to have been omitted , are not omitted , but are 
stanainy as oriyinally erected. 

w'thw ^ * Jecame somewhat, familiar with the statements in Mr. Pennethorne’s Report, and 
I t ‘ le value belonging to them, I almost doubted the strong evidence I possessed that the 
umns had actually been erected in the school-rooms, because I deemed that no such posi- 
re sta tement could be made without foundation, by one whose asseitions might, from his 



above. The two houses named were 
the only two visited which had been 
taken off the contractor’s hands, and 
rushed by the Commissioners; and 
he omission of these iron columns 
should not have been made in those 
tff o houses. 
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position, seriously affect "the character and professional reputation of those whom. he 
surer]. ' cen ' 

As Mr. Pennethorne has stated that lie surveyed the Cootehill workhouse, andstat - th 
columns are omitted in the school-rooms, I submit a copy of a letter received' from the 1 fc 
of the Guardians, in answer to the inquiry simply as to the number of columns in each of th 
school-rooms. e 

CooTEniLL Union. 

Sir, Board-room , May 25 , 1844. 

I beg .to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd instant, and in reply to state th 
there are four iron columns in each school-room of this Union workhouse. 

I have the honour to he, &c., 

W. II. Hopper, Esq., (Signed) N. Wallace, Union Clerk 

¥■ ¥■ ¥■ 

Poor Law Office, Dublin. 



4 th. As to the. Cost of the Buildinqs. 

In remarking on this portion of Mr. Pound home’s inquiries, I will in the first place offer 
some brief explanation on the extra work, and some general remarks on the calculations for 
the prices allowed to the contractors. 

The following is a short, explanation relative to the plans prepared for the Irish workhouses 
The designs approved, in 1839, by the Poor Law Commissioners, were prepared with a view 
to the greatest economy out of outlay; the constructive portions of the buildings beim* calcu- 
lated for a sound and substantial edifice, as maybe seen from the detailed estimate. The 
particulars of the fittings intended wore also prepared, and set forth in detail. In the 
Appendix (Letter II) is an estimate in detail for a workhouse, having accommodation for 
1000 persons, and the particulars (Letter I in Appendix) show the fittings which were con- 
sidered requisite for such house. 

An additional column is given, with the estimate, showing the prices at which the works 
have been performed; this was prepared in October, 1812, and it. shows the calculations in 
which I assumed 8000/. as a lair estimate fora house to contain 1000 persons. 

The estimates, therefore, which were submitted to the Poor Law Commissioners were not 
only fair, but were higher than the works in geueral have actually cost. The amount ex- 
pended in the erection of the workhouses has certainly exceeded the amount of the estimate, 
solely 1 , however, in consequence of additions having been made to the original plans, of which 
four sets were made; these, with several different kinds of elevations, were sent to Mr. 
Pennethorne at his request, but. which he has not returned, having, as he states (in a letter to 
the Commissioners), lost them in England or Ireland. 

By comparison of the original plans hero alluded to, with those from which the buildings 
have been erected, the additions could be plainly discovered ; they would be found to consist 
of the erection of idiot wards in men’s and women’s yards, the formation of additional yards, 
and numerous other works not originally intended to bo done. The fittings designed for the 
workhouses were also much loss costly than those ultimately determined on, and those 
executed have therefore considerably exceeded the amounts included in the loans for them. 

Prior to the completion of the general printed specification for the buildings, many minor 
details in the construction, as originally intended, were, after much consideration with the Com- 
missioners, determined on, and they were executed accordingly. 

A general printed specification was prepared applicable to each locality. Those portions 
requiring local description or varying arrangements being left to be filled in mauuscript. On 
this specification much and careful attention was bestowed, and the printed portiou, with very 
rare exceptions, has been found applicable to all tile buildings, and has successfully accom- 
plished the purposes for which it was prepared. 

The use of printed specifications, and lithographed detail drawing*, was attended with many 
advantages. There was, however (owing to the rapidity of the earlier operations), much 
difficulty in getting them all finished so soon as required; and contract, drawings had to be 
prepared and sent out in some of t he first houses contracted for, with detail drawings somewhat ; 
different to the larger working drawings afterwards completed and lithographed. When the 
lithograph drawings were completed they were carried into execution, and those containing jj 
more work, as in the turrets, occasioned extra items of charge beyond the contract work. The 
lithographed drawings, however, were bettor than the original ‘detail drawings, and it would 
have been disadvantageous to have omitted them. 

It was not from the imperfection of the original plans, as stated by Mr. Pennethorne, but 
from other circumstances, that various other additional works were, from time to time, on- 
ginated; and where the buildings were already contracted for, the execution of those works 
had to be paid for as extra tile contract, in respect of those houses contracted for prior to their 
being determined on; but they were with little if any exception, successively introduce m * 
the contracts made after they were determined on. . , 

Among the principal of those works, are the alterations of the floors for the construction ot | 
gangways, as explained in the Annual Report of 1ST', being an arrangement new m apP 1111 *' ; 

tion, and, as proved by experience, superior n practice to t.lie bedsteads, anil which c ange ; 
the design effected a saving of many thousands of pounds io the Unions. 

Ihe other alterations consisted of additional shed buildings, additional fire-places to ro ; 
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for providing for resident schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. The formation of potaf oe store 
in one of the stores near the kitchen by substitution of a stone-wall for a half-brick partition, 
and construction of double door in the serving room leading into dining-hall, wash-house, and 
kitchen. Yard doors to each of the idiot and infirmary yards, and°boys’ and girls’ yards, 
originally considered to he unnecessary. Additional ventilators considered advantageous* 
arising from suggestions made to the Commissioners by different persons during the progress 
of the works. Increased size of privies to the large houses, arising from the same°cause. Addi- 
tion of skylights in roofs, and additional eave-gutters and other minor works common to building 
operations originating from various causes, were, from time to time, included in the contract 
drawings of those houses, which were planned after such additions had been determined upon. 

These items in many of the houses, and the fixtures and fittings common to all, together 
with the walling connected with the foundations and other special works, such as brick linings, 
boundary walls, cellars, and works carried into effect at, the Guardians’ request, have con- 
stituted the extra bills, the value of which have had to be adjusted by the architect of the 
Commissioners. 

In page 18 will be found the following statement by Mr. Pennethorne, and upon which I 
will offer some remarks : — 

“ The. cost of all the before-mentioned alterations and additions is set forth in the table, a reference 
“ to which will show the houses at which they have severally occurred. 

“ The necessity for all these changes has probably arisen from the houses having been built upon 
“ plans copied from the same originals, and from the great haste and the imperfect manner in which 
“ the working plans were originally considered and put to paper; all these works have probably been 
“ beneficial to the houses, which would not have been complete without them ; nevertheless the com- 
“ plaint of the Guardians as to their not having been included in the first contracts, and as to the 
“ extra expenditure which has been caused by such omission, appears to me to be well founded and 
“ just.” 

In the Table alluded to, the several works are set forth subdivided in many columns; fixtures 
are made up with ordinary exl ra works, and vice versa; works are also enumerated which occur 
only in one or very few of the Unions, and the whole makes a considerable display, without 
rendering clear that which would be most important in regard to the statement here made, as 
to how much of the work arises from the imperfection of the original plans, and how much for 
“ the alterations made in the buildings on account of the system adopted in making the plans,” 
which, in page 21, is set forth as one of the principal grounds for the useless expense said to 
be incurred with regard to the sum of 50,0001. hereafter to be remarked on. 

An examination of the analysis of the 42 accounts will show — first, that many of the houses 
embraced in it are those first planned, and necessarily having as extra works what were _ 
included in later contracts. Second: That those works which the specification left to be 
adjusted, as the foundations of the walls, &c., and the fixtures, are those which are necessarily 
more or less common to all. Third : That those items which belong to the fixtures are not 
kept with the lower table, which is represented to embrace the fixtures, and thereby displays 
as extra works what were always and legitimately part of the fixtures, as, for instance, the 
drawers, shelves, &c. to stores; the cocks and pipes to the washing-trays, the trays being 
included in Mr. Penuethome’s list of fixtures, while the cocks and pipes which originated 
with the adoption of trays, are made as extra work. Fourth : That owing to the credits 
which are taken from contractors at the end of their accounts, several works are represented as 
extras, which have arisen from a substitution of the works so charged for other or contract 
works omitted ; as, for instance, a partition of brick or such kind of wall being, for particular 
reasons, substituted for stones : the account, therefore, displays an extra, whilst equivalent 
value, or thereabouts, may be taken in the credits. 

Except the works connected with the site, which will be presently remarked on, nearly the 
whole of these works are independent of the early arrangement of the plans ; and, with very 
little exception, they could have been executed without them. They are chiefly works originally 
considered not to be necessary, and determined on only during the progress of some one or 
other of the buildings, and carried out afterwards in all alike. 

Mr. Pennethorne has failed to show in what respect the original plans were imperfect, or 
that they were sent out few in number and loosely and imperfectly drawn. The drawings are 
all in existence, and except a few of the first houses, which were contracted for before it was 
possible to get. all the detail drawings ready, I believe that they will be found to differ much 
from Mr. Pennethorne’s description. 

One principal item of the extra works is the walling in foundations, and work connected 
therewith. The specification provided for limited depths, the quantity executed was to be 
ultimately ascertained and to be paid for, according to the increase on the contract depths, or 
to be deducted from the amount, of contract where less than the contract depths ; which was 
the case in several instances, though generally there was an excess, which was, however, in 
some cases very small, in others, owing to peculiar circumstances, rather considerable. 

The contract arrangements, however, although in many instances considerably increasing 
the extra bill, was in my judgment by far the best, if not the only practical one ; and in the loans 
a sum was always provided lor contingent extra works of this kind, though this sum was found to 
be frequently too small. No other arrangements would, I think, have accomplished so successful 
a result; for, in 130 large buildings, carried on with great rapidity in unfavourable seasons, and 
in the construction of 1,500,000 tons of masonry, I am not aware of any portion of a wall which 
requires to be taken down and rebuilt, from having bad foundations. Had the drawings been 
sent out imperfect, could such a result have been attained ? Or, is there in any portion of such 
an extent of walling any part proved to have been unnecessary ? On the other hand, had not 
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the specifications been framed as they were, I feel no hesitation in asserting that frequent 
litigation would have ensued, which has now been avoided. 

Unless it can be shown, in consequence of the system followed, the looseness of the speci- 
fications, or the imperfection of the drawings, that alterations have been numerous, and 
thereby a really useless outlay has been incurred, it does not follow that the works executed, 
beyond those performed, under the contract, have been done at any other disadvantage than 
that, which may be supposed to belong to their payment at an increased price. 

The whole effect of the additional works resolves itself therefore into the question of cost 
and whether it would not have been better to have included those works in the contracts.. 
Except for the undefined depths of foundations, it would perhaps have been better, for various 
reasons, that, they had been so included ; but, nevertheless, it does not follow that the pay- 
ment for them, according to their value, should materially increase the outlay ; and, as most- 
of them are works arising from successive additions, rather than any real oversight, it remains 
to be seen whether they have been paid for at such rates as would, justify the charge made 
of a wasteful expenditure. Certain it is, and Mr. Pennethorne admits it, that the additional 
works have been advantageous, and the carrying them into execution, although beyond the 
contract, cannot, on that account, be reasonably censured. It may be remarked, moreover 
that the saving alone arising from one of the charges for the construction of gangways,- 
considerably more than covers the expense of all the minor additions which were made. 



Mr. Pennethorne states that the mode of obtaining tenders for the erection of the work- 
houses, and the amounts of the contracts have been satisfactory in all instances except those 
of Strabane, Lowtherstown, and Limerick. The latter Union is the only one in which the 
Guardians charge the Commissioners with partiality in the selection of a builder. In the 
cases of the other two Unions the Commissioners are charged with mismanagemant. Mr. 
Pennethorne states that the Guardians at Rathkeale and Belfast requested him to inquire into 
the subject of the contracts generally. He also says that “ I shall report hereafter as to the 
“ tenders for Limerick, Strabane, and Lowtherstown, in which places there may have been 
" mismanagement.” He adds, however, that, speaking generally, no complaint has been 
made, nor is there, in his opinion, just cause for any complaint as to the mode in which tenders 
for the first contracts have been obtained, nor for the sums contracted for. 

Some explanation will be offered with reference, to the above contracts, but more especially 
with regard to that of Lowtherstown, which Mr. Pennethorne has represented to have been 
made under circumstances which give the proceedings an unsatisfactory aspect. 

From Mr. Pennethorne’s Report in the case of Limerick, it would appear that partiality 
had been shown in the choice of the contractors. The Commissioners deemed it to be advan- 
tageous to the Union that the tender of Sir Thomas Deane and Co. should be accepted, on its 
amount having been reduced. This firm was then engaged on public works at Limerick, and 
had already become contractors for Rathkeale and Newcastle workhouses, and their attention 
was thus necessarily directed to works in that part of the country; and as the Limerick work- 
house is, with the exception of that at Cork, the largest of the new buildings, it was consi- 
dered very desirable to secure contractors whose attention could be calculated upon for the due 
performance of the contract., 

Messrs. Patterson and Co., who had forwarded a tender for the erection of the Limerick 
workhouse, had sent in one for the Strabane workhouse also : the contract for the latter was 
in abeyance, pending the settlement of some difficulties which had arisen relative to the site ; 
but it had been determined, I believe, to accept the tender of Messrs. Patterson (which was 
considered the most eligible) as soon as the adjustment of the difficulties referred to, should 
allow the erection of the workhouse to he proceeded in. The attention of Messrs. Patterson 
being thus confined to the north of Ireland, advantage resulted to all parties, and especially to 
that Union, as will be seen from the contract for this workhouse having been made at an 
amount less than usually paid for workhouses of the same size ; this is shown in page 43 of 
the Report. 

With respect to advertising anew for tenders, it is to he observed that, the Commissioners, 
by adopting that course, would have rendered themselves liable to claims from every one of the 
parties who made tenders, for the cost which had been incurred in their preparation. 

I think I have just grounds to complain of the mode in which Mr. Pennethorne has repre- 
sented the proceedings taken in selecting the tender for the erection of the Lowtherstown 
workhouse, in reference to which I submit the following statement : — 

Tenders were received from three parties in December, 1840 (as shown in Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s Report, page 78). They were — 

Samuel Gamble £5,700 

Messrs. Hague and Co. . . . . 5,100 

Messrs. M'Elroy and Hardy . . 4,072 

On the 15th of January following, Messrs. M ‘Elroy and Hardy appear to have written to 
the Commissioners, stating that they could not do the work for less than 4950Z., having, it. is 
presumed, reconsidered the quantities and prices on which they had formed their first esti- 
mate. The three original tenders, and Messrs. M ‘Elroy and Hardy’s amended one, were 
referred to me by the Commissioners for my opinion on their eligibility. The Assistant- 
Commissioner having stated that Messrs. M ‘Elroy and Hardy are respectable persons, I 
recommended the acceptance of their amended tender, reporting that the first received from 
them was, in my opinion, too low to warrant the expectation that the work would be properly 
performed for the amount; and I should, under similar circumstances, consider it to be my 
duty to act in the same manner again. 

The ground on which I advised the acceptance of the tender was, that it approaches nearly 
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in amount to my estimate of the value of the work. It is to be observed, that many work- 
houses had been contracted for pnor to that at Lowtherstown, and the fair value of the work to 

had been very closely ascertained, in localities where materials were of the average cost Repo* 

Mr. Pennethorne censures my recommendation of this tender, and quotes a portion only of a „ 

letter I addressed to Mr. Stanley, in reply to one received from him, dated the 16th February p ( T? st oftl 
(about a month subsequent to my report on the tenders), and he remarks that if I had nego- " S ‘ 

tinted with the parties they might have been induced to accept a less sum, viz 4500/ 
instead ol 4950/., as recommended by me, and Mr. Pennethorne states that 4500Z. would be 
about equal to the amount of my estimate. This, however, is not correct ; my general esti- 
mate of the cost of the workhouses having, as Mr. Pennethorne knew, been made without 
reference to the idiot wards, and other additions to the original plans. I may further remark 
in reference to this statement, that, to have acted as Mr. Pennethorne suggests I should have 
done, would have shown me unworthy of public employment. In the first place I should, on 
the faith of an unofficial proceeding, unofficially communicated to me, have abandoned my 
own previous deliberate judgment on the tender, and my own previous official report recom- 
mending its acceptance. In the second place, such a course would have afforded just reason 
for the charge of mismanagement, because I should have recommended for adoption an 
amended tender at a sum less by above 500/. than I deemed to be fair— a sum which bears a 
large proportion to the estimated value of the whole of the work. Whether Mr. Pennethorae’s 
mode of conducting his inquiries was such as ought to entitle him to credit, may be judged of 
in some degree by the concluding paragraph in his Report on the Lowtherstown Union. 0 

Mr. Pennethorne states — 



1st. That the house is completed, and the works have been extremely well done. 

2nd. That the Guardians refuse to take the house off the Commissioners’ hands. 

3rd. That the Guardians refuse to raise a second loan on account of the unnecessary 
expenses which, have been incurred. 

4th. The consequence is, there is no fund, out of which to pay the contractor, and by this 
dispute a most respectable, and (as he believes) an honest mau (the contractor) is ruined. 

5th. That there are other cases of the same kind in Ireland brought about by similar causes. 

The answer to these several allegations are as follows : — 

1st. The house is not completed, some of the works are defective, and the contractors are 
under express requirement from me, to make good their engagements. 

2nd. The house has not. yet been declared fit for occupation by the Commissioners. The 
Guardians, nevertheless, have proceeded in the furnishing of it, and the key is in the hands of 
the clerk of the Union. 



3rd. The Guardians have never been asked to raise a second loan. The amount of such 
further loan, as may be necessavy, is not yet ascertained. At the time when Mr. Pennethorne 
visited this house, the contractors’ account had not been sent in, nay, at the time he wrote his 
report on it, the expenses incurred had not been ascertained. 

Mr. Pennethorne, himself, in Table No. IV.. states that the extra bills at Lowtherstown 
had not yet been furnished by the contractor to the Poor Law Commissioners. 

4th. There is no dispute between the Commissioners and the Guardians, or between the 
Commissioners and the contractors. 

As to the contractors being ruined, in consequence of any money due to them having been 
withheld, the contractors had, at the time of Mr. Pennethovne’s visit to the Union, received 
from the Poor Law Commissioners advances, beyond the amount of their contract, and it has 
already been stated, that the account for the work beyond the contract had not been delivered 
at the time. 

The account lias since then been received, and at the request of the Guardians it has been 
submitted to them. I attended them on the 21st May by their wish, and went into the con- 
sideration of the local prices with them ; the Guardians acted on that occasion in a liberal 
spirit ; and showed no other disposition than to pay the contractors what was fair; and the last 
request they made to me was, that they hoped 1 would take cave of their interests, and that 
they should not have to pay more for their additional works, because the contractors had a 
low contract, or because they had lost money by the same. I repeat this in order to show that 
in the opinion of the Guardians, the tender accepted by the Commissioners on my recom- 
mendation was not considered by them to be an exorbitant one. 

5th. If there arc (as he says) cases in Ireland of the kind here described by Mr. Penne- 
thorne, this case at all events is not one of the number. 



With reference to the adjustment of the accounts furnished by the contractors for the works 
executed by them extra the contract, Mr. Pennethorne’s Report contains many erroneous state- 
ments ; and the important conclusions drawn therefrom are not warranted by the evidence pro- 
duced. At page 12, he states that “ the complaints of the Guardians with regard to these extra 
"works are almost universal,” and in page 23, that “in many cases after the Commissioners had 
" sent the second orders to borrow, they were pressed to show the bills, which were laid before 
"the Guardians.” 

It is believed that in every case in which it was necessary to obtain an additional loan for the 
payment of the contractors’ extra bill, a copy of the certified accounts was sent with the. addi- 
tional order, or had been laid before the Guardians prior to the issue of such order. 

In only 11 Unions out of the 115, for which the building accounts have been settled and 
certified, have the Guardians employed surveyors to inspect the contractors’ claims. Mr. 
Pennethorne visited nine of the workhouses, for which the accounts were thus referred to 
surveyors ; the other two instances being those of Lisburn and Ballycastle. In order to show 
the result of these references I subjoin the following statement : — • 
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Statement relative to the Building Accounts which have been referred by Boards of Guardians for Examination 

by Surveyors. 



UNION. 


Amount of the 
Contractor’s 
Claim. 


Amount 
of Architect’s 
Award. 


Valuation 
made by Guar- 
dians’ Surveyor 
on the 
Account 
adjusted by the 
Architect. 


.Difference 
between 
the Valuation 
by the 

Poor Law Com- 
missioners’ 
Architect and 
the Guardians’ 
Surveyor. 


Observations. 








£. s. d. 


£. ». d* 


Explanations and particulars of the prices allowed were given to the 
Guardiuns at several of their meetings, and the account made by 
the Guardians' surveyor was ultimately set aside. } 


Dunshaughlin . 


956 19 10 


855 17 8 






limerick . . . 


5,283 11 10 


4,336 13 3 


3,807 1 4 


529 11 11J 


The Commissioners’ architect met a Committee of Guardians and 
their surveyor, and went through the account; and the Committee 
of Guardians reported in favour of the award made by the Com- 
missioners’ architect. 


Londonderry. • . 


1,831 2 0 


1,656 1 5£ 


1,363 16 OJ 


292 5 5 


This account was referred to the architect of the Board of Works 
who approved of the prices allowed, generally. 


Xathieale . . 


2,474 10 61 


1,924 12 10 


1,687 3 3f 


237 9 G£ 


This accouut was examined by the same surveyor as was employed 
by the Guardians at Limerick. The Itathkeale Board refused to 
borrow except in accordance with the valuation made by their sur- 
veyor on the adjusted, and nut on the original, account. The nature 
of the duty done may be judged from the fact, that the valuation 
of tlieaccount, which amounted to 2474/. 10s. G^d., was paid for by 
the sum of 5/., including travelling expenses. 


Sliabane . . • 


3,380 13 10 


2,338 1 2J 


2,011 14 8 


326 6 6i 


See Appendix paper, letter F. This account, like that for London- 
derry, was referred to Architect of Board of Works. 


Donegal . • . 


1,799 10 8 


1,249 11 5 


The account has 

returned ' by 
the Guardians. 
The amount is 
shown thereon. 


The Guardians’ 
surveyor al- 

500/. more 
than the 
amount certi- 
fied. 


It was the original account as furnished by the contractor, and not 
the adjusted one (as in the above cases), which was sent to the 
Guardians. The surveyor employed was well qualified by pro- 
fessional position for the duty required. The Guardians, however, 
refused the valuation thus made by their own officer, and requested 
the Commissioners’ architect to value the work done. Mr. Penne- 
thorne states in Table No. IV, — ‘‘This bill was submitted in an 
“ unfinished state, and when- again required was in the hands of 
“ the Guardians.” Mr. Pennethorne is in error, the account having 
been submitted in a fini»hed state, and contained on the face of it 
both the valuatiou of the Guardians’ surveyor and the architect of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. The account remains in the state 
it was seen by Mr. Pennethorne. 


Ballymoney . . 


1,834 0 9 , 


978 0 0 


Same as Com- 1 
missioners’ ar- 


Nil. 


The original account was sent to Guardians’ surveyor, whose valua- 
tiou and that by the architect of Poor Law Commissioners agreed, 
the usual rate allowed iu other instances being awarded by the 
Commissioners’ architect. 


Antrim . . . 


1,449 -2 2$ 


728 4 8 


Ditto. 


Nil. 


D ilto, ditto. Th e acco unt is only j ust closed. 


Omagh . . . 


2,965 17 3$ 


2,174 8 11J 


1,337 1 10 


837 7 . li 


This account was valued by the county surveyor, who allowed, in 
some instances, less for the work than the first cost of the mate- 
rials used ; and although the account is now settled, the Guardians, 
for a long time, refused to borrow the necessary amount except 
their surveyor's valuation were adopted. 


Coleraine . . 


1,545 5 7 


1,215 17 7 


1,253 7 1J 


7 9 6i 


This account, like Donegal account, was examined and valued by 
tile Guardians’ surveyor prior to the valuation by the architect of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. 



From the above it will be seen, that where the accounts have been referred to the Guardians 
prior to the examination by the architect, the valuation of the surveyors employed on the part 
of the Guardians has been either greater, or has equalled, that of the Commissioners’ architect. 
It is, therefore, submitted as a reasonable inference, that if the accounts which have been 
reduced below the amount certified to by the Commissioners’ architect to be the value of the 
works, had been sent to the Guardians in their original and unexamined, and therefore un- 
diminished state, that the surveyors so employed by the Guardians would not have made a 
total reduction greater than was made by the Commissioners’ architect. For it should be 
borne in mind that the surveyors whose awards were less in amount than that of the Com- 
missioners’ architect, t cere employed for the express purpose of reducing the amount certified, 
and not in the character of arbiters on the just claims of the contractors, On the contrary, 
had the accounts been sent in their original condition to the Guardians, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that in the aggregate the amount certified by the Commissioners’ architect would 
have been acquiesced in by the Guardians, as was the case with the Donegal account, and 
several other Unions. 

The valuation of the works done extra the contracts, having constituted a very important 
and difficult part of the architect’s duty, much care and attention were given to the subject, 
and the particulars of the mode of procedure therein were fully .explained in the Eighth 
Annual Report made by the Poor Law Commissioners to Parliament (1S42) ; and may be 
briefly stated as follows : — on the receipt of the account it was examined in the first instance, 
to ascertain whether any of the items charged therein were provided for in the contract speci- 
fication. It was next examined as to the quantities charged therein, and these were determined 
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either at the building by actual measurement, after the account had been received or from a 
documents which had been previously sent to the office, in reference to the dimensions of the APP * XD1X 

work done. The account was then finally examined, in reference to the prices charged for the Report. 

different kinds of work done extra the contract; and in every case the prices allowed were 

determined after careful consideration of the prime cost of the materials used. 4 ' Cost of the 

I may remark tlmt Mr. Pennethorne has impugned the accuracy of the quantities, and in Bui dings ' 
some instances applied for dimension books, which he supposes were, kept, in accordance with 
the system pursued in London. Where two surveyors meet, as is usually the case in London 
in order to determine the quantities charged ; the course presumed by Mr. Pennethorne to have 
been followed is best, because defined measurements are in question. In the case of the con- 
tractors for the workhouses, it was the practice for them to furnish their accounts for the works, 
and measurements were made on the spot, with the contractors, or the contractors’ charge was 
received and checked according to circumstances. This was for several reasons deemed the 
best course that could bo adopted, especially when it is considered that the works done were in 
all cases of a very similar nature. In support of this practice, it may be mentioned, that there 
were only three instances in which the quantities allowed were disputed by the Guardians. 

These were Londonderry, Strabane, and Omagh, and in no one of these three have the quan- 
tities allowed been proved to be incorrect. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Pennethorne’s statement relative to the quantities, I am still of opinion 
that the quantities allowed, if the works were remeasured, would be found to be correct ■ and I 
will only add, that if Mr. Pennethorne had expressed an opinion that the papers sent him were 
insufficient, I would very willingly have supplied such information as would have satisfied any 
professional man that the quantities were correct. There was every desire to give ample 
information, and every facility for determining on the propriety of the course adopted ; for it 
was impossible to foresee that the papers were insufficient for Mr. Pennethorne’s purpose, and 
the first intimation given that, they were so, was that found in his Report. 

I cannot forbear stating that I consider the course pursued by Mr. Pennethorne, in 
this instance, to have been very unprofessional and extraordinary. It appears to me to be 
quite inexplicable, that Mr. Pennethorne clid not while he was at the buildings ascertain by 
actual measurement (as the quantities allowed appeared to him to be questionable), whether 
they were, or wore not, correct. This would have been a satisfactory course. Had this 
been done, I feel confident that Mr. Pennethorne would have found nothing to justify his 
doubts relative to the allowances made. If any intimation had been given of the doubts referred 
to, statements of the depths of the walls in any particular place, and every other information 
which would have facilitated Mr. Pcnnelhorne’s inquiry into the facts relative to the quantities 
of work done, would, as before stated, have been promptly supplied. 

As it is on the adjustment of the contractor’s accounts, and the alleged extravagant prices 
therein allowed, that Mr. Pennethorne chiefly builds his proposed reduction of 50,U00Z. out of 
the 225,000/. stated to be the amount for extra fixtures and fittings, it is desirable to investigate 
the mode in which he appears to arrive at this conclusion, and the manner in which it is 
supported. 

In page 20 of Mr. Pennethorne’s Report is the following statement. 

“ All the fixtures, fittings, &c., and the greater part of the extra works for which the sum of 
“ 225,000/. has been expended, have been necessary for the completion of the buildings ; but how 
“ much less than that sum these fittings and works would have cost if they had been included in the 
“ first contracts it is impossible to know ; some approximation, however, may be made to a knowledge 
“ of how much of the same 225,000/. has arisen from overcharges in the prices of these works, when 
“ they were required to be (lone as extras. The opinions of some of the Guardians on this subject, in 
“ respect to their own particular cases, may be gathered from the bills that have been examined in 
“ detail by their architects, and by comparing their deductions with the amounts certified.” 



— 


Bill Certified. 


Bill according to 
Quardiaus’ Architects. 


Deduction per 
Cent. 


Omagh . 


£. s. d. 
2,174 8 ll£ 


£. s. d. 
1,337 1 10 


38 


Limerick 


4,453 11 7i 


3,923 19 8 


12* 


Strubane. 


2,388 1 2 


1,763 13 3 


25 


Londonderry 


S51 11 9 


624 2 11 


25 



* Without quantities. 



It will be seen that. Mr. Pennethorne has selected from the foregoing instances in’ which the 
Guardians have employed surveyors the Unions of Omagh, Limerick, Strabane. and Lon- 
donderry. The amounts of the contracto: ’s claims are not set forth in Mr. Pennethorne’s 
statement, but may be seen in the statement of the nine Unions before mentioned, where it is 
also shown that these accounts were valued by the Commissioners’ architect before being sent 
to the Board of Guardians, who employed surveyors to value, and reduce them. The average 
amount of the reduction on the per centage set forth for the four Unions, is 25 per cent. I he 
deduction on 225,000/. amounts at this rate to 56,250/. being 6,250/. beyond the amount of 
50,000/. alleged to be an useless outlay. . 

Whether the four accounts in question will in their investigation support Mr. Pennethorne s 
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conclusions remains to be seen. It is clear, however, from Mr. Pennethorne’s own showing 
that the four accounts are given for the purpose of establishing a per centage which would e'°‘ 
an approximation to the amount to 50,000/. alleged to be uselessly expended. 

In investigating these four accounts I will first cite the Limerick Union. The amount of 
the contractor’s claim was 5,288/. 11s. 10c/., which, after careful consideration of every item, 
was reduced to 4,336/. 13s. 3 d. The account was then submitted to the Guardians, to show 
the particulars of the expenditure incurred. The Guardians, to inform themselves of the 
fairness of the account, employed the local valuator of tile Union, who examined the account 
(as reduced by the Commissioners’ architect) and who reduced the prices allowed still lower • 
an operation very easy to perform. ’ 

At the request of the Guardians, the architect, of the Poor Law Commissioners then 
attended their meeting to go into the account, and after going through the same with a Com- 
mittee of Guardians appointed for that purpose, the account as originally adjusted by the 
Commissioners’ architect, was recommended by the Committee to the Guardians, and the 
additional loan was applied for accordingly. 

The other three Unions are Londonderry, Strabane, and Omagh. 

The difference between the valuation of the architect of the Poor Law Commissioners and 
the Guardians’ surveyor, at Londonderry, arises from causes which have been fully explained 
in returns to the Honourable the House of Commons. The prices allowed by me have been 
examined by the architect to the Board of Works, and reported on by the Commissioners of 
the Board of Works, as fair and reasonable. Mr. Pennethorne has investigated the account, 
and reports an alleged discrepancy, on an erroneous calculation, to which he has devoted a 
considerable portion of pages 26 and 27 in his Report on that house, viz., that the tongues 
of the gangways are made of deal instead of oak, and he more than once displays this slio-ht 
discrepancy, which may or may not be correct, and if so, partially perhaps. The difference 
in •price, however, Mr. Pcmethorne says, is not worth a name, although he avails himself of 
the discrepancy to offer comment on the existence of extras. The chief consideration, however 
is the broad question of the fairness of the valuation of the extra works, rather than the question 
with regard to the occurrence of extras. 

Mr. Pennethorne adduces nothing calculated to disturb the fairness of the prices allowed 
in the account, notwithstanding so much consideration had been given to the subject. On the 
other hand, it may be added, that it can be shown that the prices are not only fair, but very 
moderate in amount, as will be seen by reference to the prices given for work done in erecting 
the large barracks at Londonderry, which were completed last year at a cost of nearly 
30,000/. 3 



Those barracks are built with materials very similar to those used in erecting the work- 
house in that town, most of them having been procured from the same sources. The barracks 



were not built by gross contract, but by contract for prices, much competition prevailed, con- 
tractors from each of the three kingdoms having tendered for the work. 

The workhouse was built by contract, with the exception of that portion of the work which 
was paid for by measure and value, it, however, can be proved, that although the prices paid 
for the barrack work were the lowest, which could be procured by public competition, they 
nevertheless exceed those which have been given for similar work executed in the workhouse: 
the value of which had been determined by the Commissioners’ architect after consideration of 
the prime cost of the materials employed in the same. 

With reference to the Strabane account, I may state that the person employed to reduce 
the account, (and which had been previously adjusted by the Commissioners’ architect) was 
a local tradesman. The sufficiency of the objections advanced by the Guardians may be 
determined by reference to the paper (F.) in Appendix, being a Report of the Committee of 
the Guardians on the building account, with counter statement by the architect. 

The fourth case is that of Omagh workhouse ; the valuation of the extra work was confided 
by the Guardians to the county surveyor ; a gentlemen, who, however well qualified for the 
duties of his position, is not professionally familiar with those of an architect, which, in many 
respects, differ from the qualifications required of an engineer, (the profession for which he 
was educated). The Report made by the county surveyor, as well as the mode he 
adopted in valuing the works, will demonstrate the truth of this opinion. A few quotations 
are here given from the surveyor’s Report to illustrate the above. First, the charge for 
lead, which has been used in the ordinary way, and in the places where flushings are usually 
put. In respect to this charge the following strange statement is made by Mr. Rowan, the 
gentleman referred to : — 



, e ■N-B; Although I have set down the above charge for lead, I find no clue by which I can learn 
‘‘ thought f” ^ Cea US6t *' * ^ ave c ^ iar S e d it on the grounds that it may be somewhere that I have not 



Again, with regard to the price of lead, Mr. Rowan states that he allows 20s. 6 d. per cwt. 
for the work; now the prime cost of the material, exclusive of the cost of carriage from Derry, 
was at the time upwards of 21s. per cwt. As lead is not an article that can be procured 
below the current market price, I have selected it for remark, because every one is familiar 
with its value ; and it may be taken as a fair illustration of the mode adopted in arriving at 
the conclusion that 50,000/. too much has been paid for the building of the Irish work- 

I 'will give one more instance iu order to prove the county surveyor is not familiar 
With building accounts. It is in respect to the sum allowed for such deal floors with 
joists 6 inches by 2 inches, the joists being, I believe, of Memel, and the floor of American 
deal (not yellow pine) ; 40s. is the price allowed by the surveyor per square for the work. 
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inconsistency of the pices for the same description of material, may be seen from the 
following instance, ot which there are many similar - y n 

For joists 4 inches by 2 inches, 2d. per lineal foot is allowed 

For joists 6 inches by 2 inches, IJrf. per lineal foot is allowed, although the latter in any 
giren length, contains 50 per cent, more timber than the former l 8 7 

I will close my remarks on these accounts by pointing out. the difference of opinion which 
to persons omployod by tho Gtnmhans on the three last mentioned accounts, exhibit in their 
„ral valuations I refer to the prices al owed for the gangways, a work common to the 
Steads ' ™ “ r ° m Smilkr 4»™g«, tor the purpose of saving the expense of 

The prices allowed by the Guardians' surveyor for tho gangways in tho workhouse at Derry 
((lie port where the limber is obtained) is, J 

Per superficial foot , 

At Strabane, 111 miles from Derry (wliero the timber is obtained) * 9d 

At Omagh, 34 miles from Derry (where the timber is obtained) . ‘ Qd 

The inverse ratio of value, in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining materials ittcessary 
for the work, will bo seen m the above statement; yet such valuations are taken b V Mr 
Pennethorne m proof ol his several assertions of overcharges in the extra bills. 

Thus Mr. Pennethorne states in page 21, — 

« I have no donbt whatever that the prices allowed in all the bills have been Inch. I have also 
•examined the lull, themselves, as far as they could be understood, as to the mode of measuring the 
wort, and having fully considered these extra bills, the high prices allowed, the mode of measure- 
ment, the alterations made m the buildings on account of the system adopted in making the plans 
and odier circumstances, I have come to the conclusion that the 130 Unions have been imnronerlv 
P“‘ to an expense ot not less than SO, 0001. out of die 325,0001. for extras, fixtures, and fittings." 

The foregoing quotation follows tho statement of the accounts for the four Unions, on the 
1 nnnothonio lilw made his approximating estimate relative to the 
50,0001.— But in no one instance has Mr. Pennethorne set forward any detail calculations 
to show the siilliciency or the insufficiency of the prices remarked on. This he has 
uniformly avoided ; lie, however, says that— 

“For my own information anil satisfaction, I have collected to some extent particulars of the prices 
usually paid for similar works in several localities visited, and obtained from many of the Boards of 
Guardians copies ot tenders and hills for several works done by them in building boundary walls &c 
which, in every case, were considerably below the prices allowed in the certified bills.” ’ 



Every one familiar with Ireland, is well aware that small local works are undertaken by the 
tradesmen of the locality at sums much below what a respectable contractor could perform 
the work tor ; and it may he added that no respectable and experienced architect in the 
country, who had been concerned in the erection of public buildings, would have made the 
prices thus charged by local tradesmen, the basis of his calculations in determining the sums 
at which ho would estimate tho cost of building operations of an extensive character. 

From considerations of tho above kind, tile Poor Law Commissioners have in every instance 
where it was practicable, loll; it to the Board of Guardians to obtain the performance of the 
minor additional works by local contract ; and in reference to which Mr. Pennethorne has 
collected so much information. But. it is contended that the information so obtained lias 
necessarily misled him, because be has not taken into consideration any of the matters 
above referred to as causing a smaller price to be required for such work. The parties, 
moreover, who have made contracts with the Guardians arc the very men, in most, instances, 
whom the building contractors would have employed at day wages. Such is the position 
of many ol those individuals, that it. is customary to allow a certain sum per week as 
subsistence money, to enable contracts to bo completed by the parties, although the engage- 
ments may be of very small extent. Tho persons thus employed had also many advantages 
which the large contractors could not obtain, such, for instance, as quarry right, frequently 
ffljoyed by tho tenants of tho ostates, or from tho lords of the soil ; also assistance in the 
carnage of the materials. Sec. Those, together with tho making of roads from the quarries, 
c. arc heavy charges on contractors for large works, but arc generally of little or no cost to 
c local tradesman. Hence it follows that the large contractor could not perform trifling 
works on tho same terms as tho small tradesman ; and the latter could not undertake to 
execute works of great extent. 

, Bie only fair mode by which the prices which should be given for work can be calculated, 
“by reference to tho prime cost; of the materials used. Had Mr. Pennethorne given any 
wails i in support of his assertions in reference to prices, it would not have been difficult to 
jneethis Report, on the subject j but his statements arc quite indefinite on the point. Thus 
ns Report oil the Omagh workhouse, he says that 4s. 9 d. per Irish perch (of 31 J cubic 
oTtl ls Q noa !’ c !' to the fair price of the work than 7s. 6 d. is for such masonry. And in the case 
f i? e , Scariff Union, where tho sum allowed for masonry is 6s. per statute perch (of 24^ cubic 
e b he states that the price is most, unreasonable. It is, however, contended that there is 
0 nng shown by Mr. Pennethorne which will prove those assertions to be well founded. 

may here observe that, within the last fortnight, a calculation of the cost of a perch of 
asonry was submitted to me by tho Committee appointed by the Enniskillen Board of 
uardians, which I attended with a view of conferring with them in reference to the contractor’s 
^counts. The prices were very carefully considered by the Committee, who were aided fcv 
experienced local builder, and every item was carefully canvassed by them ; but I do not 
L 6 c . oncur the quantities stated — for instance, I think there is too much stone calculated 
; aQ d too little sand ; and I feel myself justified in this opinion by the results of numerous 
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experiments made with various kinds of material in different localities in Ireland, in order to 
determine the quantity of material necessary to execute any given amount of work. 



Calculations made with the Building Committee appointed by the Board of Guardians of Ennis- 
killen Union on the Price of a Perch of Masonry , the statemejit being made by the Guardians 
assisted by a highly respectable Local Builder. ’ 

d. 

Stone, 8 \d. per ton 

Carriage of same to the margin of the site,! 

as actually paid J *" 

Carriage to building 2£ 



2 J tons of Stone, say at 20 

Barrel of Lime, at 16d. per barrel (roach) . 

Sand — cost of a cot 2 s. 6 d., containing 3 tons, say , 



£. s. d. 
0 4 2 
0 0 8 
0 0 2 | 



Labour per perch 020 



0 7 0£ 

Add 15 per cent. Profit, including Establishment! _ 1 

Charges, Implements, &c. &c ) 10 



£0 8 0 £ 

Calculations made in the manner shown above are convincing, as the detail of each item 
comprising the charge can be thoroughly examined; and it is much regretted that Mr. 
Pennethorne, instead of confining himself to mere assertions, did not make such calculations as 
would have enabled him to prove in what respect the prices allowed were considered to be too 
high ; such calculations could have been tested by reference to the prime cost of the materials 
used, and of the labour necessary for the construction of the work. 

With regard to the prices allowed for the fixtures, as well as to the mode of procuring them, 
I refer to the Seventh Annual Report presented to Parliament by the Poor Law Commissioners 
(1841). I reiterate that I believe it to be capable of proof that the course pursued was the 
best that could have been adopted; and in respect of the prices paid for ttiese works, Mr. 
Pennethorne has not advanced anything which shows that they were too high. 

The workhouses of Ireland would, from Mr. Pennethorne’s Report, be inferred to be costly 
buildings, and the Unions to be without equivalent value. It is, however, capable of proof, 
that they are less costly than other buildings of the country, and by far the least expensive 
of any public buildings erected in Great Britain or Ireland which are built with materials 
equally good and of the same capacity. 

In support of this assertion, the annexed diagram sheet (letter K, in Appendix), showing the 
ground plan of three different buildings are given. Mr. Pennethorne admits that the arrange- 
ment of the houses has been generally approved (no slight admission under the circumstances), 
although some Guardians complain of their straggling arrangements. The contrary is, how- 
ever, their chief characteristic ; and it is in virtue of their compact arrangement that their 
superior economy may be asserted. 

The three plans represent a barrack, according to the ordinary arrangements of those 
buildings, a lunatic asylum, and a workhouse. The barrack contains 1600 persons; the 
lunatic asylum, 150 ; the workhouse, 1600 persons. The great difference in space which 
they occupy is very apparent. The plan of die workhouse is shown with one half of it as it. is 
built, the other half is arranged, like the two other buildings, in single buildings, like the 
English workhouses, and most other public buildings, by having that portion which is double 
separated and extended. 

The economy of the double building is easily inferred from the arrangement shown ; for 
three walls are substituted for four, only two being external and one internal. Staircases other- 
wise required are avoided, and many other advantages which could be particularized, besides 
possessing great advantages with regard to order and simplicity of classification. 

Annexed is a Table (letter L, in Appendix) of the cost of the lunatic asylums in Ireland, 
representing the expenditure originally incurred for those buildings, and the price paid for the 
lands. 

The amount of extra work contained in the cost of each of the above buildings is not known 
to me. The expenditure included outer boundary walls. The capacity of the buildings, and 
total cost, compared with the workhouses, will not . be unfavourable, notwithstanding the 
greater expense belonging to those portions where cells are constructed. This table i3 not 
given as reflecting on any one concerned in the erection of these buildings, but solely as a table 
of comparative cost of public buildings, and of the price paid for the sites, which it is to be 
remarked are generally much more remote from the town than the workhouses are. 

Also annexed is a Table (letter M, in Appendix) showing the difference in the cost per head 
between the English and the Irish workhouses, which are in general constructed in a similar 
manner. 

Some English workhouses differ from the Irish in little more than being built with brick. 
The classification in the English workhouse is, however, less mini|te, and the subdivisions 
fewer, and the rooms are less lofty and airy ; and the houses are in many respects of less 
costly construction than the Irish workhouses. Notwithstanding these circumstances, the 
cost of the English greatly exceeds that of the Irish workhouses. It. may be supposed that 
building can be executed in Ireland at a cheaper rate than in England. On the whole, how- 
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ever, it can be proved that but little difference exists, for excant =t„„ n i; m , , , 

materials for bot h are obtained from the same sources, and themasonrvin PnaLT' 1 ’? 6 
quently executed at quite as cheap a rate as in Ireland Tf y ? England is fre- 

on this head, the cost of many public buildings, such as county court hoLs’ 
and the buildings common to the two countries, show that the cost of th nw in T , y UmSj 
rally, exceeds that of similar buildings in England. thoSe la Ireland » S ene * 

In addition to the table referred to, one instance may fairly be Quoted vir ri, 0 • r 

new workhouse, as it is so very nearly of the same construction as three oftb« T • \ 
erected for the accommodatioJ, of thl same number of ri. “So WOrkh#U8e8 

The three Irish wqrkhouseQ of this size, are Sii^o, Ballina and n =11 r , , , 

I„p, a gatat the general execution of which no j„ st complaint can be Life. “l7telta 
Sl,p Eo„ S e being the most expensive, and one which Mr. Pen, ,et home has sera and report 
to Be an excellent budding, and against the cost of which the Guardians have I believe 
{erred some complaint. ’ P re ‘ 



GREENWICI-I. 

Purchase of land and expenses . 

Forming a sewer to the river, of 
about 2500 feet, builder’s con- 
tract and other works . 

Contract for house .... 

Additional works in buildings and 
fittiugs ...... 0 

Artesian well and 3-barrel pump. 

Boiler and furnaces for washing . 

Steam cooking apparatus, 8 baths, 
boilers, stoves and fenders . 

Additional works just completed 
for enlargement of infirmary 
department 



£. 

1,865 



1,200 

18,674 



3,664 0 0 
208 11 11 
68 5 0 

720 0 0 



1,546 0 0 



SLIGO. 

Contract for house .... 
Fixtures, fittings, furniture, and 
contingencies . 

Clerk of works’ salary 
Solicitor’s bill. .... 
Advertisement for tenders 
Ironmongery .... 



£. s. d. 
9,100 0 0 

3,748 9 10 
230 3 7 
25 17 3 
2 10 0 
107 7 3 

13,214 7 11 



The value of the site, which is rented, has to be 
added to the above, for comparison. 



The architect of the Greenwich workhouse has himself published the statement, and ob- 
amed credit lor having erected an economical and good building, and most probably the per- 
ormance of his duties has been a source of pleasure to him. Nevertheless the particulars of 
the expenditure show that there existed a want of drainage of the site, and that it was neces- 
sary to incur an expense beyond the contract, for the construction of an overflow drain, the 
building being surrounded by houses, and the formation of open manure pits would perhaps 
nave been objectionable, or impracticable, owing to the nature of the ground. Another item 
shows that there was a deficiency in the supply of water, except by sinking an exceedingly 
aeep and costly well, requiring expensive machinery. Another item shows that a considerable 
sum was paid ior fixtures, and extra works, and the total shows a cost nearly double that of the 
Irish workhouse. Notwithstanding this, the building is not of greater capacity (except the 
increased size of the infirmary), nor is it. erected with better materials, some being more costly 
and others less expensivo than those used in the Sligo workhouse'; the latter is built with solid 
enduring stone walls and cut-svone dressings ; the former with thin brick, having perishable 
cement dressings. The Sligo house has also an unfailing supply of water, in a well a few 
teet below the surface, and the conveyed right to use an adjacent water-course if additional 
water should ever be required. It has also a good natural' fall for the drains into a tidal 
water-course. 

. Yet with those strong contrasts between the two buildings, what is the difference in the posi- 
ion of the two architects ? The one in England gains credit, and liberal remuneration ; the 
other m Ireland is represented (under the authority of a commission from Her Majesty) as a 
person who, in the performance of official duty, has so far sacrificed the interests of the public, 
at it is suggested a portion of the amount expended under his directions should be deemed 
to have been wasted. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the public with regard to Mr. Pennethorne’s Report, or 
oivever incorrect it may be proved to be, there is very little doubt that his adverse con- 
cusions will be adopted by most persons in this country, as giving them grounds for claiming 
exemption from repaying the loans ; and if this should be the case, those who have to pay 
ra es for any other public works, such as those executed by the Shannon Commission, the 
oard of Works, or other Commissions, may, on the same grounds, advance claims of exemp- 
ti° n A and * u a similar way, it might be asserted, that the large expenditure which is made under 
1 e Eoard of Ordnance, by whom the payments are made by measure and value at prices so 
osely bordering on those allowed to the workhouse contractors, is to a much greater extent an 
nnuai waste of public money; for however good and judicious the expenditure may be (and 
^oubtless is on the whole) by the above Boards, it is only necessary that the accounts should 
e exposed to the exparte investigations which have been adopted with the workhouse accounts, 
J° Is . sue invitations for complaints, anrl disappointed merchants, contractors, and clerks of 
oiks will doubtless be able to pick such holes in some of the minor details, as would with 
in i J? s ^ ce form the basis of a Report, as condemnatory as that furnished by Mr. Pennethorne 
relation to the workhouses in Ireland. 

fitting aside disputed questions, such as that of the ordinary fair value for the fence at 
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Edenderry, and any other minor works of the kind, which under peculiar circumstances have 
to be paid for 'at higher than customary local prices (and such ever will be the case to some 
extent in public works), it is capable of being shown by detailed calculations, that the prices 
which have been generally allowed for extra works, were all carefully investigated, and mav 
be supported by reference to the prices allowed by public Boards, and by respectable architects 
in Ireland; and with regard to the boilers, and fixtures of that kind, there is evidence to show 
that the Commissioners endeavoured in several instances to get these works done by open con- 
tract, but without deriving any advantage therefrom, and that the course pursued was on 
the whole, the most eligible.. 

Dublin, June 4, 1844. Geo. Wilkinson. 



APPENDIX. 

A. 1. 

Castlebar Gaol. — County Mayo. 

The amount of contract was 18,550/., the extra works (3,000/.) caused by increased depths of 
foundations, and several other additional works, the necessity for which presented itself during the 
progress of the works. The contractor was allowed a large sum for the carriage of sand, a distance 
of three miles from the site, from the river Clydagh, which was approved of by the architect. 

The grand jury, on receiving the architect’s report on this additional expense, had sworn evidence 
to support it, and granted this additional sum of 3,000/. without hesitation. 

This gaol was commenced in 1830, and was completed in 1834. The masonry was all of the best 
class, horizontal beds and vertical joints, built with black limestone, all got on the site ; all done under 
the superintendence of a clerk of works, paid by the grand jury at two guiueus a-week ; and although 
the greatest care was taken in filling and packing the walls, the wet so penetrated, and particularly 
on the west and south-west aspects, after the gaol was occupied (in 1837), the grand jury contracted 
for having all the joints of masonry raked out one and a half inches deep, and pointed with Roman 
cement and a proportion of washed sand. This work wus done under the direction of the county 
surveyor, and had the effect of making all the apartments of the gaol very nearly dry. 

In consequence of the stench and foul air from the privies and cesspools, it was found necessary to 
continue the main sewer to “Salem Lake,” a distance of nearly a quarter of an English mile from 
the site. 

The well to supply this gaol was sunk by the contractor to the depth of 75 feet, all through rock, 
except the upper 8 or 10 feet, which consisted of brick, clay, and gravel. A pump was put down by 
Messrs. Mallet, of Dublin, attached to a tread-mill, by which it was worked. Alter some time the 
well became exhausted, and the grand jury entered into a contract for sinking it deeper. They sank 
it 35 feet deeper, and not then finding a sufficient supply of water, they sank jumper holes two inches 
in diameter to a considerable depth, and not finding water by these means, they tried the experiment 
of cutting a chamber into one of the sides of the well: they made this chamber 18 feet deep, about 
6 feet high, and 4^ feet wide, by which meaus they got a supply of water which has supplied the 
gaol since. 

The pump was again put down with the additional pipes, and was most satisfactory when 
completed. 



A. 2. 

The Barracks at Castlebar, built for the accommodation of a regiment of infantry, were com - 
menced in 182Saud finished in 1S32, the contract being made by the Ordnance Department. 

The masonry is of the best class, with horizontal beds and vertical joints ; and although the greatest 
attention was paid to the execution of the work, the driving rains penetrated through all the walls 
having a south-west or west aspect. Eave-gutters and down-pipes were put up to the entire barracks, 
and the walls which showed damp had all the joints of the masonry raked out deeply and pointed with 
Roman cement mixed with the usual proportion of washed sand. Although all this was done some 
years ago, the buildings on the exposed aspects show damp inside up to this time. 

The part of the barracks most affected in this way is the officers’ quarters, mess-room, &c. These 
barracks exceeded in amount the estimate made by the Ordnance Department about 3,000/-, in conse- 
quence of increased depths of foundations, mostly caused by the irregularity of the levels of the site, 
and other unforeseen works, which were found to be absolutely necessary in the progress of the execu- 
tion' of the works. 

These barracks are all built with a dry, grey limestone. 



A. 3. 

Mullingar Gaol, completed in 1S30, is built of fiat-bedded blackstone, procured from a quarry 
within a quarter of an English mile of the site, aud near the Royal Canal. 

Two large opens or cracks appeared in the walls, one in the front of No. 2 building, and the other 
in the rear of the same ; several smaller settlements appeared all through the rear wall of the prison. 
The settlements in No. 2 building were caused by that part of the foundations being of a hard substance, 
having been a car-way-. The other settlements were caused by the pressure of arches in the corridors, 
and particularly of the arches in the doorways, which were put in with two large arch stones and 
a key. 

The grand jury were apprehensive that the gaol would be required to be pulled down, and they 
called oil an eminent architect to examine the building, and in consequence of his recommendations 
certain remedies were adopted. 

The driving rains from the south-west and west so penetrated the walls of this building, that it was 
ound necessary to have all the joints of the masonry on those aspects raked out from ohe and a hal 
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ponmled dStcrs 1 °' ld PO "“ eJ "“h m0tt “ r C “ mposcd ° f '°«ch washed sand, and a portion of 
W ° rk h “ bM ” i0 “' ‘ ef ““ archilect ’ s dir “ U “". » hoped that it will have the 



The Roman Catholic Chapel at Mullingar. 

V X . bn ?«S?’- W , hi t Wa f, COmm f“ d *“ If 33 , and finished (except thenpper part of the tower or 
belfry) in 1836, is built with sound flat-bedded blackstone, obtained from “ Kenny Quarry, 55 within 
about four Irish miles of the site. J 3 

The walls of this chapel are three feet thick; and although the Greatest care was taker. in the 
execution of the works, the driving rains tram the west and south-west so penetrated through the 
walls and plastering, that it was found necessary, in lire simmer of 1838, to have all the mints of the 
masonry m these aspects railed out fully one and a half inches deep, and pointed with Roman cement 
and a proportion of sharp, washed sand. When this was done, the plastering inside was quite soft’ 
but it is now nearly all bleached out and dry. M 

Every building in litis town and neighbourhood is considered not fit to be occupied until it has been 
well covered on the outside with good rough cast dashing done in two coats. 



(B.) 

Instructions for the guidance of the Master of the Workhouse, with reference to the atten- 
tion required to be given to the Locks, Drains, & c., as well as to the Building generally. 

Locks, Revs, Bolts, &c. 

. . Tlie loc H J*y», bolts, &c -> will require frequent oiling. In the event of any key bein-r bent or 
injured by falling on the ground, or otherwise, it should be perfectly rectified before befng again 
placed in the locks, or. it will alter the shape of the wards, and prevent other pass-keys from goimr 
properly through them. 3 

When any lock is injured, or found to be defective, it should at once be taken off and repaired • 
and the keys should never lie forced or they will become misshapen, and will, consequently, injure any 
other locks they may be put into. There are generally left at the building a few surplus articles of 
ironmongery, to be used where accidents occur to any of those originally fixed. 

Boilers. 

To prevent any injury to the metal boilers, careful instructions will be necessary to those employed 
in the use of them, to preveut cold water being suddenly put into them when they are empty and 
heated. 

Pumps and Wells. 

The pumps will require frequent attention and the different points of friction to be oiled; the 
covering of the well to be occasionally opened, to allow the rods and work below the surface to be 
oiled or otherwise attended to; the cover must be carefully re-laid to prevent injury from the water 
which would otherwise flow into the well from the yard. 

Cesspools, Drains. 

A plan of the drains is prepared (and intended to be framed) for deposit at the building, on which 
is laid down the exact position and direction of the several cesspools and drains. 

The large cesspools will occasionally require to be cleaned out, and they are provided with man- 
holes for this purpose. The drains will also occasionally require cleaning, and when opened for this 
purpose, great cure must be given in properly covering them up again. 

Small cesspools, with gratings over them, are placed at the head of the several drains, in the yards, 
wash-house, and kitchen, and these al-e intended to catch any sediment that would otherwise wash 
into the drains and probably soon choke them — these cesspools will, therefore, require to be occa- 
sionally cleaned out, and all rubbish should be constantly removed from the gratings. 

Rubbish, such as ashes, straw, or filth, should not be allowed to remain in any corner or portion of 
the yards, but should be removed every morning from all parts of the building, by means of barrows, 
to a place outside the building appropriated for a manure yard ; and, during the day, all rubbish or 
filth that may arise should be collected and placed in barrows for removal. 

The neglect of the above instructions will cause the yards to be continually iu a dirty state ; and by 
the filth being- washed into the drains, will tend to derange them. 

The contractor for the building being required to surface the yard for drainage only, the general 
finishing of tlie yards and roads around the building will, for some time, require the master’s atten- 
tion, in directing the labour of {lie paupers employed in wheeling, and breaking stone, in order to 
bring the yards eventually to a smooth, clean, and hard surface. 

Chimneys. 

The chimneys will require to be swept periodically, and the interval should not exceed four months 
during the use of fires. 

Roofs. • 

Any disorder which may happen to the slating, lead work, &c., should be properly and immediately 
remedied to prevent the disorder from increasing; and it will be necessary that proper persons should 
be appointed, to be applied to for the repair, &c., of this work, as occasion may require. 

Windows. 

The windows will require constant attention, and careful instructions will be necessary for all ward- 
masters and others to whom may be intrusted the opening and closing of the windows, that they 
should close them securely in order .to prevent them being broken by the wind/ 
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Lime washing. 

The building will be required to be whitewashed at frequent intervals, and as the paupers in the 
establishment may be employed therein, the master must take care that the walls are first carefully 
dusted ; and in mixing the limevvash a sufficient proportion of tallow be used to prevent its 
rubbing off. 

Generally: — A number of minor defects will, doubtless, frequently arise, which the master will by 
timely attention, be able to repair or remedy, such as the repair of the pitching in the yards 'the 
earthen floors of the rooms, &c. ; and by driving a nail or screw, or the use of a' little putty, which 
the master can easily have at his command, the building may he kept in very efficient order which 
cannot be the case if these minor matters are neglected, and any trifling and casual defects be allowed 
to increase. 

Architect’s Office , Poor Law Commission , 

May, 1842. 



(C.) 

IRELAND. 

Union Workhouse. 

Additional Instructions for the Clerk of Works for the Construction of the several Drains and Tanks. 

(Prepared to accompany the Plan of Drainage, on which is described the size of the Drains.) 

Generally. 

The ground under all the drains to be well rammed, and where they come over new-made ground, 
the earth to have sufficient time for settlement and considerable ramming. Where gateways or road- 
ways pass over the drains, their construction will require particular attention. 

In executing all tanks, drains, &e., great attention must be given to shore up and keep the sur- 
rounding ground from falling in, and also that the filling at hack of work is made very solid. 

Where drains pass through a porous and loose soil, it will be proper to take the additional precaution 
of puddling with clay near the buildings. When openings are left through wall for drains to pass 
through, they should be sufficiently large to allow for any settlement of the materials while the walls 
are being curried up. 

Fall of Drains. 

All drains to begin within about six inches of the surface so as to allow the greatest fall. Rain- 
water drains to have a fall not less than in 10 feet ; all sharp angles to be avoided, so as to 

allow a free and easy current. 

Overflow drains to have a fall of not less than in 10 feet. 

Main drains to have a fall of not less than in 10 feet. 

All overflow drains leading from cesspools to be kept as high in the cesspool as practicable, and to 
have cast-iron cross-gratings, with bars 1J inches apart, and the ends of all main drains to have cast- 
iron gratings to keep out vermin, but to be constructed with frame, &c., so as to allow drains to be 
cleaned. 

Cleaning Drains. 

To make a provision by covering drains with large flat stones in convenient places, to allow their 
being cleaned out, and these should be provided at the side wall of all Site buildings where drains 
run through the house, so as to prevent disturbance. 

All drains to have a bottom formed with flags, stones, bricks, or tiles, closely jointed. 

Surface channels, where formed, are to be constructed with close bedded stoues and rammed. 

The iain-water down stacks will require to have the shoes discharging into the drains, and conse- 
quently carried below the surface of the yards ; and in all cases the materials will require to be most 
carefully put together where the water first discharges from the stack into the drains. 

No bricks but the very best are to be used; and if there are no good ones in the neighbourhood, it 
is no excuse for bad ones being used; proper materials must Ufe obtained under any circumstances, no 
matter how distant. 

The cast-iron rain-water gutters, or eaves, will require the strongest and most secure fastenings to 
prevent injury from tempestuous weather, or weight of snow in lodgements. They will require to be 
laid to a current of not less than in 10 feet. The heads of all downslacks will want fixing with 
can:, so as to prevent overflows, and each head to have the grating specified securelv fixed. 

Previous to the fixing rain-water pipes, drains, &c., all temporary surface drains, and all temporary 
shoots to keep the building and ground dry should be provided, and no water from the down pipes to 
be allowed to soak into walls or foundations of them. 

The several drains to be constructed according to their size, as follows : 

Four and a half square rain-water drain to be formed with brick, flat tops and bottoms, and brick 
on edge sides. The joints to be set in cement, and the bottom layer of bricks to be set in mortar, or 
in middled clay, and the inside of ail squure drains to be rendered in cement. 

Observations — Where the bricks are less in length than inches, brick flat tiles, 10 or 12 inches 
square, are to be used instead; or Carlow, or other approved flagging, not less than 12 inches in 
width. When flag is used it should be either jointed or counter-flagged. 

Six-inch drains to be formed as last, but only 4£ inches high. °° 

Nine-inch diameter circular rain-water drains to be formed with brickwork 4i inches thick, bedded 
in cement, turned on a wood cylinder made for that purpose ; the inside half of the drain to be ren- 
dered in cement. 

Overflow Drains. 

To be built with rubble~mortar walls not less than 14 inches thick. The tops and bottoms to be 
covered with arched stones or with flagging 

Rain-water Tanks. 

To be constructed with brickwork at least 9 inches thick, bedded and rendered in cement, and 
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bactal up with 18-in eh rubble-mnrta wall, and puddled at the beak with if 
brickwork to be bonded to the rubble-mortar wall by bonding bricks not leS . T f ?' 
euperfieial foot. The rain-water tank to be doomed 0 «r 4 - 10 

(as described for cesspools in the speciBe.tion), to be covered with a dag set level wTh suXe°if 
yards, with two strong rings let in for raising it 1 n surIdce °* 

■ In forming the rain-water tank, a curviform or inverted arched bottom will be neces^arv in all 
situations except where the excavation is a solid rock, in which case clay puddling beToTlevd floor 
laid with brickwork and cemented will be sufficient. 3 1 3 e 0 le ' el tloor 

Cement. 

bebg used'” 1 " Sed l ° be frMh ’ a " : ’ 0f ‘ he b ' S ‘ < ‘ uali1 )'' a " d a " 10 and approved before 

Surfacing of Yards. 

.. I lfr r r’JJ!h" ,e T rlb f f yanJS .; nd gr ? U " d adi0ining luildin S. ff reat attention is to be given to 
the fall, and the materials forming the surfacing (where any filling is required). The falls to the 
cesspools are not to be less than specified, but they may frequently be mire with advantage to he 
yards where the ground allows them. The cesspools to receive the surface water of ,„°ds bein ' 
placed in the point best suited to the falls of the ground. y ■ 3 

The Clerk of the Works to note on the plan, and to send to the architect’s office, Poor Law Com- 
mission Office, a correct plan and particulars of any additions or alterations made on the plaTof 
drains, if any change should be ordered or required, in order that a correct plan of the drainage of the' 
building may he preserved, and lo mark the position of the large flat stones for cleaning drains. 



[D, E, E, sec annexed Plan.] 



(G.) 

STRABANE UNION. 



Letter addressed by the Strabane Board of 

Guardians to the Poor Laio Commissioners. 
Dublin. 

Strabane Union Workhouse, 
2Gth October, 1842. 

Gentlemen, 

1. We have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, calling 
upon us again to pay the full amount of 1450/. 
for works and improvements made in the Slra- 
bane Union workhouse. 

2. That an earlier reply was not made to your 
letter, arose from circumstances over which we 
had no control. The person whom we had em- 
ployed, agreeably to the permission contained in 
vonr letter of the 4th June, to examine the 
accounts and the works, having been taken ill, we 
have, however, obtained our object by means of 
another person ; and, from the time he has been 
engaged, and from his known skill, we have every 
reason to place the fullest confidence in his accu- 
racy, the result being a more full conviction than 
we before entertained, that the accounts are not 
yet in such a state as to enable us conscientiously 
to discharge the sum you require of us. 

3. It appears by Messrs. Catcheside’s hill of 
charges, as furnished to the Guardians by the 
Commissioner, that several of the items have been 
entirely disallowed, to the amount of 249/. 5s. 2d . ; 
also that many other items have been greatly re- 
duced in amount by your architect, which is suf- 
ficient evidence to the Guardians, as it must be (o 
the Commissioners, that those gentlemen did not 
niake out a fair and honest bill against the Union. 
It also appears that the works for which the Guar- 
dians are now called upon to pay were not executed 
under any contract, nor at any fixed prices, but 
subject to the decision of the Commissioners’ 
architect. Under these circumstances the Guar- 
dians feel justified in asserting that it was the 
architect’s bounden duty to have regulated 
Messrs. Cateheside’s demands by the fair current 
P rie ^ the country. That lie has not done so 
the Guardians are fully prepared lo show, aud that 

e has likewise admitted some works which were 
never executed. 



Observations on annexed Letter .] 



2. The person employed by the Guardians for 
examining the adjusted building account was, I 
am informed, a local contractor, and probably not 
a proper person to be employed in a matter of 
this kind.: 



3. The bill in question (being the account 
above mentioned) was for the fixtures and some 
other works performed in addition to the contract 
for the. erection of the workhouse, which, accord- 
ing to the agreement entered into between the 
Commissioners and the contractors, was to he 
valued by the architect for the time being to the 
Poor Law Commission. 

Contractors often include in their accounts 
items of charge which, according to their reading 
of the contract, they may consider they have a 
claim for as extra work. They also frequently 
charge prices which the architect who values the 
work considers more than sufficient for a fair 
profit on the cost of the work. 

The prices which have been allowed to the con- 
tractors have, however, been carefully calculated 
at the prime cost of the materials, and no more 
than a fair remunerating price has been awarded. 
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4. We shall annex a few items from the ac- 
count, to show the nature of the overcharges we 
complain of— overcharges so heavy that we feel 
fully satisfied a very considerable reduction may 
yet be made in them, and still leave ample remu- 
neration to the architects. 

5. First, — In the article of raising platforms for 
the poor to sleep upon, Messrs. Catcheside charge 
at the rate of Is. Ad. per square foot. Your ar- 
chitect allows Is. 2d. per square foot, reducing 
the charge only 24 /. Is. 8d . ; whereas, we are 
prepared to prove that, at 9e/. per square foot, 
Messrs. C. would have had a profit of 20s. per 
square, that is, per 10 square feet; and that the 
sum charged should not have exceeded 1 17/. Os. 6d ., 
being 71/. 17s. Ad. less than Messrs. C. demand, 
and 57/. 16s. 6d. less than is allowed by Mr. Wil- 
kinson. 



6. Second,— Building a fireplace in school- 
master's room (south wing), is charged for by 
Messrs. C. 15/. 10s. Mr. W. allows f2/. 7s. (id., 
and we know that 10/. 10s. would be an ample 
payment. 

7. An item following the above is for building 
angle fireplaces in nursery and schoolmistress’s 
room (north wing), charged 19/. 10s., and for 
which Mr. W. most justly strikes off 7/. 12s. 6rZ.; 
and we cannot withhold our surprise when, in the 
following items, we find that gentleman so much 
more liberal to Messrs. C. They charged for 
extra brick-work in chimneys 28/. 6s. 6 d., being 
at the rate of Us. per perch. Mr. W. allows 10s. 
per perch ; whereas, our valuator very properly 
reduces the charge to IS/. 13s. 9d„ being at the 
rate of 7s. 6d. per perch, the current price of such 
brick-work. 

8. Third,— We are charged 159/. for boilers 
and the setting of them. We happen to know 
that such boilers are supplied at. the rate of 7c/. 
per gallon, making the cost to be 45/. 10s.; and’ 
the amount allowed by our valuator for setting 
them (and we have enjoined a most liberal allow- 
ance) is 40/., the amount of them being thus 
85/. 10s., making a difference of 73/. 10s.; and 
we may here refer the Commissioners to our letter 
of the 19th January, 1S41, stating that we could 
obtain boilers at this rate, and requesting permis- 
sion to be allowed to furnish ourselves, when 
objections were made by your Board to the intro- 
duction of strange workmen into the building. 

9. We shall now submit charges which are ex- 
cessive and, beyond contradiction, unjust wages 
for labour, viz. — 

s. d. 

Carpenters. ..40 per day. 
Masons . . .40 

Stone Cutters ..40 ” 

Labourers ... 1 6 

Which sums we do not nor cannot’believe to 
have been paid. 

In many instances we know that they were not 
paid. The current prices are — 

Carpenters. . ] 

Masons . . [from 2s. 6 i. to 3s. per day. 
Slone Cutters .J 1 

Labourers, Is. per day. 



4. That the overcharges, as stated by the Guar- 
dians, have not been allowed, will be seen by the 
following statements. 



5. Calculations as to the cost of the gangwavs 

to one of the dormitories, containing 216 super- 
ficial feet: — ‘ 1 

First cost of the 3-inch flooring plank from 
lG-fcet deals, including carriage from 
Londonderry £4 13 11 

Labour in preparing the 3-incli flooring, 
including pinning, jointing, grooving, 
tongueing, heading, and laying the 
same with spikes, white-load, &c. . . 4 17 gi. 

Waste (considerable) and profit ... 2 7 10-^ 

£11. 19s. divided by 216= Is. ljj</., ^ 

for which Is. 2 tl. per superficial foot is 
allowed to the contractor. 

That the contractor would have a profit of 20 j. 
per 10 square feet, which, I presume, means It) 
feet square, or 100 superficial feet, is impossible, 
it being more than he now receives at the price of 
Is. 2d. allowed to him. 

At Londonderry a surveyor was employed to 
examine the account; and even there (without 
the cost of the carriage to Strabune), 10c?. is 
allowed by him as a fair sum for the same kind of 
work. 

The work was, however, valued in detail at 
Londonderry, by the architect of the Board of 
Works; and the price there allowed fully sup- 
ported what is allowed at Strabane. 

6. This charge was for providing' a fireplace 
for a resident schoolmaster, and the price allowed 
' s t a fair price, the materials and labour in the 
Workhouse having been carefully investigated. 

7. This is an item similar to the preceding, and 
has been calculated after the same rate. 

The price per perch is for picked bricks in 
small works, and is a fair price. 



8. The price allowed for the boilers is low in 
amount, and not more than is considered a proper 
sum. The Commissioners have, by public adver- 
tisement, obtained contracts for similar boilers for 
other workhouses, and the lowest tenders selected 
for the works have not been less than is allowed 
the contractors at Strabane workhouse. 

Scotch boilers can be obtained at 7 d. per gallon ; 
but, in addition to this sum, the fi re-grates, sfeepers, 
doors, curbs, lids, lines, pullies, brass cocks, &c., 
as well as us the stone and brick-work in setting 
them, has to he calculated. 



9. The works for which prices per day have 
been allowed, and some minor works that could 
not be satisfactorily measured, necessarily form a 
day-bill, and the contractor is allowed the cus- 
tomary profit; if he were not, he would be out of 
pocket, rather than be remunerated by a moderate* 
profit for the capital he has to advance, and his 
establishment expenses, and loss of his own time. 
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10. And the flagging of the poor-house is 
allowed by Mr. Wilkinson at the rate of Is. in 
some parts, and lOrZ. in other’s, per foot; whereas, 
it was all done at 4cZ, and the person who did it 
received no more ; and another person is now 
laying flags to the Guardians at the same rate. 

11 . Mr. W. also invariably allows for rubble 
masonry 7s. 6 d. per statute perch, brick masonry 
10i. per statute perch. Our current prices are — • 

s. d. 

Rubble masonry . 5 6 per Irish perch. 

Brick .... 6 6 „ 

12. And to show why our masonry and brick- 
work may be done at these rates, we state for 
your information that lime delivered is only 7 id. 
per barrel; sand ditto, 6d. per ton. 

Brick to build six Irish perches, 20s. per 1000; 
stone ditto, 10s. per 100, of 252 cubic feet; 

13. Under these circumstances we cannot but 
view the charges of mortar by the hod, 6tl., and 
brick by the ho'd, 9 cl., as wholly unjustifiable, 
and not known in the country, and refer to them 
to show the kind of dealing we object to in Messrs. 
C., and the equally objectionable reduction of 
Mr. Wdkinson. 



.10. The work done for the Guardians is very 
different from that for which the contractor is 
paid, being large thick flags for particular works, 
and not the ordiuary flagging. 



Jl. The 7s. 6 d. allowed for contractor is for 
the Irish perch of 21 feet, and not the English, of 
16jr feet, as stated by the Guardians; the brick- 
work is also calculated after the Irish, and not the 
English perch, as stated. It is from erroneous 
statements of this kind that differences of opinion 
frequently arise. 

12. The materials cost more than is stated; 
neither would 1000 bricks build six Irish perches 
of brick-work. The stone stated to be delivered 
at 10$. for 252 cubic feet is at the rate of only Id. 
per ton; the contractor had to pay for royalty, 
quarrying, and carting the stone. 

13. The charge by the hods for day-work is 
customary, and the only correct way of accounting. 



Appendix 

to 

Report. 



Charges for Work said not to be Executed. 



1. The charges for work not executed, which 
have come to our notice, are door cases said to be 
set with spud irons aud rings, and leaded and 
charged accordingly. The person employed by 
us states that they are not so set, and one door 
being removed to ascertain the jfact, his opinion 
was so far borne out. 

2. Secondly. A window said to have been 
placed in the potato house is allowed by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, while no such work appears to have been 
done. 

3. Thirdly. For extra depth of joists, conse- 
quent upon the alterations of the floors into plat- 
forms and gangways, 7 by 2 is charged and al- 
lowed by Mr. Wilkinson, whereas the scantling of 
the joist is 6 by 2, making the difference of 1 1/. 4s. 



4; Fourthly. Sinking and checking four door 
sills is charged, but no such work appears to have 
been done. But we refrain from seeking any fur- 
ther instances, though we believe they may easily 
be found. We have adduced the foregoing items 
of excessive charges thereby to show a case for 
revision of the accounts, which is what we ear- 
nestly call for. We cannot suppose that your 
Board having a knowledge of any inaccuracy in 
the accounts, be it ever so trifling, will call upon 
us to discharge them, still loss can we imagine 
that having shown such overcharges as we have 
done, so little noticed, or not noticed at all by 
your architect, you can expect that, acting con- 
scientiously towards the rate-payers, we can assess 
them to the amount you require of tis. We are 
most anxious to assure the Commissioners of our 
readiness to do auything in our power to carry 
out the duties we have undertaken, and that it 
would be a subject of deep regret to be brought 
ihto collision with the Board; at the same time 
we do feel that the course to be pursued is clearly 
marked out, rather to pay only such sum as is 
shown to he fair and honest, or to abide the steps 
which the Commissioners may think it right to 
adopt. 

That we have suffered most grievously by the 
contract with Messrs. P. and C. is made daily 
more and more manifest — even now wliile we are 
writing this letter, the rain is pouring into the 
voom from the windows — it is coming" down the 
walls in a stream from the valleys, so that the 



1 , It is probable that the door in question may 
not have been set as described; but I believe that 
if it was not so executed, it was executed in an 
eq icily secure w?v, and not at less cost, there 
being two ways of securing the doorway frames* 
one by sinking, and the other by spud irons; if 
the door oases were not set in one of these two 
ways, they would not have remained standing. 

2. The window has been correctly charged in 
the account, the- work having been dotie. 



3. This decided statement appears to me to 
have originated from an oversight, the work being 
done as allowed for. The joists of sleeping plat- 
forms have been increased in depth in the wings 
of the building, but not in the centre of the build- 
ing ; the charge, however, is only for the work in 
the wings as executed. 

4. Sinking the door sills. This is work which 
has not been done ; it was ordered at a very late 
period to prevent driving rains from being blown 
under the doors, and not being executed as in- 
tended, the amount proposed to be allowed for 
the work was deducted from the account previously 
to paying tiie contractor his balance. 

It would be difficult to adjust any building 
account containing so many small items in a 
manner more free from error. I have carefully 
examined the whole of the aceouut prepared by 
the person whom the Guardians employed, and 
the errors which from the Guardians’ statements, 
would be iuferred to be numerous, appear to he 
confined to a few differences between his measure- 
ments, aud the quantities allowed the contractors, 
aud the omission of a door-hook intended to fasten 
back a door, and the sills above explained. 

With regard to the prices allowed, as before 
stated, they all have been carefully calculated, and 
are capable of beiug supported by the detail calcu- 
lations entered into for every one of them. The 
prices at which small jobbing works are done by 
local workmen are not the prices at which a large 
contractor with establishment charges can do the 
work with proper materials, neither could the 
small tradesman undertake a large building- 

With regard to the prices allowed by other 
public Boards, for public works, no unfavourable 
comparison can be made, neither can any public 
building in Ireland’ or in England be instanced 
possessing the same capacity as the Strabane 
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Appendix bedding has to be removed in three of the dor- workhouses and built with’ equally good materials * 

to mitories, while the women are employed in soak- that has been erected at so low a cost. In Eng- 

IIeport. ing up the water to prevent it from running through laud no workhouse of the same size has been butlt 1 

the floors, at the same time that it is falling from anywhere at so low an amount, and I neverthe- 

the great ventilator in the roof into the body of less believe that it is capuble of easy proof, that 
the house. in many parts of England buildings of equal 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, v capacity can be erected cheaper than in Ireland 
Your obedient servants, when all circumstances are duly calculated. 

John Humphreys, Witli regard to the execution of the building, I 

Wm. Fenwick, aver it to he good, and one very creditable to the 

J. R. Auchinleck, contractors. It bus been surveyed by the architect 
Gfimmittee appointed to mvestiejate tlic Accounts, of the Hoard of Works, and reported on by him 

as a satisfactory building. That water may come 
in through the ventilator, or any other part that 
may he neglected, is most likely, but, I believe, 
if the water has come in as stated, it is solely 
owing to neglecting the covers and not properly 
closing them. 

Geo. Wilkinson, 

Architect Poor Law Commission. 



Detail Estimate made by the Architect of the Pooh Law Commissioners for a Workhouse capable ot 
accommodating 1000 Persons, the Plans for which were approved by the Poor Law Commissioners in 1839. 



F (.00118 , Partitions, &c. 

3'0j \" rebated floor to joists V X 2f 77 . . .13 77 ,apart . 

3 J 7 ' rebated rough boarding against rough studs side of) 

attics / 



I'S t 77 deal floor as last, joists 5" x 2p 7 on girders (girders) 
not included here to one and two pairs) . . . . J 

[■0 Ditto, joists 8 77 x 2I 77 . ........ 



3 Ditto, joists 7 77 x 2+ 77 ......... 

2'0 Ditto, joists 5 77 x ‘ij/ 7 

3 l 77 rough boarding and studs between posts 4 7/ x 2 77 1 

champhered, and rebated joints J 

) Plastered partition both sides with l 77 board . . . 

I Brickuogged partition put and plastered to Master's) 
and Store Offices , . . j 



No. 1 Front 2 framed door to the Master’s house, containing) 

30 ft. spfl. with solid frame 5 77 x 4 77 j 

No.l Fanlight over ditto ’ 



No.l Fanlight over ditto ’ 

No. 1 2 77 braced and framed door to hall, 2G ft. spfl. and solid) 

frame 5" x 4" . . . . . . . . . . . j 



No. 4 If framed, moulded, and squared doors to Master’s] 
and to Board room, 21 ft. spfl., with jamb linings) 

and moulding round ditto I 

No. 1 Ditto, ditto, to VV. C., 1G ft. spfl 

No. 2 i" braced and framed strong doors and frames to) 

refractory, 1G ft. spfl J 

No. 120 1 7/ lodged doors, varying 20 ft. spfl., with frames) 

4J 77 x 3 77 ........... J 



Windows with solid frames 4J 77 x 2^", with (million) 
and transom head, with l-J" deal fixed lights, except 
the upper division to hang on centres with lines to \ 
open, glased with picked 3rd glass and painted, sire I 

of G ft. X 4 ft . . . . . . 

Ditto, 5 ft. X & HI" 

Ditto, 4 7 6" X 3 7 10 77 

Ditto, 3 7 3" x 2 7 10 77 , no transom, one-half to open . 
Ditto, 3-light windows, with transom heads G ft x 5 ft. 
If" deal ovolo sashes, siugle hung, deal frames, glass,) 

&c., size of 5' G" x 3 ft. 

Ditto, 4' 6" X 2' 10" 

deal sash lights and frames to dormer windows, size) 

3' 6 77 x _3 7 0 77 .f 

Large skylight to kitchen offices 

Large ditto to stairs ... ....... 



Wood Stairs. 

Flights to 10 ft. floor 3 ft. wide, of elm or deal, 1" treads) 



Ditto to contagious wards, 8 ft. floor . 

Ditto to ditto, 10 ft 

Ditto to attics, 9 ft. ..... 
Ditto to Board room, 9 ft 6 77 , . 



Mr. on Air," 
Leeson, Leeson’s 



0 90s. 231 0 0 

9 84s. 32 13 9 

0 71s. Cd. 17 16 0 



0 0 '8.8(1. o 0 8 



9 0 0 37s. Gd. 

25 10 0 36s. 
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Detailed Estimate, 8cc.— continued. 



C AltPENTER — continued. 

Itooi'iNa. 

Roofing: with 2 purlines 8" x G", rafters 3" x Si",! 

ridge an«l plate 4$" X 3" . } 

Extra to No. 17 ilormcr windows, allow for trimming) 

lo skylights, chimneys J 

Ditto, ditto, one purliue with rafters 3# 1 x 2^", and 1 
part 3" X 24/' in kitchen offices, Board-room, &c. . J 

) Rafters 3" X plates, &c., as before 

King trusses to 17 ft. span, clear of walls .... 
Ceiling joists 5" X 2£" to Board-room building, witlij 
f rough floor overdo, and 1 trap-door to ditto, and 1 > 
common slop-ladder 12 ft. long, 1 dormer . . .1 

King trusses to roof 28 ft. clour span between the walk 
Ditto, ditto, 25 ft. clear span 



Largo Queen trusses to main roof to 30' 8" clear snau 
Ditto, ditto, to 3G' 2" span in clear ...... 

Pests 6" square to low roof 10 ft. long, with plinths) 

under ditto J 

Ceiling joists to Infirmary 4" X 2J", and 3" x 2" to) 

two pair rooms j 

[ In girders, posts, &c 

Bond to walls, allow lintels, templates, &c. ; allow for) 

trimming pieces to arches j 

Obs. Lintels to doors and windows to be omitted, arches] 
to bo used ; allow for deal linings and skirtings and > 

fittings to privies and W. C , I 

Allow for ironmongery ami fastenings to woodwork 



Slating, with Pointing and Whitknino Internally, 

&c., &c. 

E19G Countess slates, zinc nails, deal battens, &c. . . . 40*. 

Extra labour to 1 7 dormers, No. 7 skylights ... 

1(616 In kitchen offices, infirmary, probationary, and deadl 40, 

house, & c. } ‘ lu *’ 

"6'6 Ridge to dormer windows 8d. 

Filleiiiig and contingencios 

147 Yards, plastering on walls, and whitening to Master's) 1 

house J 

60 Ceiling, and whitened . Is. 6d. 

142 Plastering on walls. Board-room, and coloured . . 1*. 6d. 

1269 Ceiling whitened ; infirmary, attics, and under spaces) 1. R . 

not occupied by floors J is ' 

Plastering to 17 dormers windows, and lime-whitening) 

throughout j 

Contingencies . . 



PLUMBER. 

Cwt. Gib. lead gutters valleys, and board to ditto 
Lead work to 17 dormers, and 7 skylights . 

1 Load pump 

Guardians’ water closet 

Contingencies 



SMITH. 

v°; 1 JYrought iron gate to entrance, 5 ft. X 9 ft. . . . 

Soil r, °a,„ ditto 3' x 9" to the passages 

“ '''“f T' fonud iron railing, G' G'' high, with No. 4 gates) 
v „ hong in ditto . .... V ... . .} 

■ »■ 8 Iron columns 6" diameter to school-room, 12 ft. long . 
run railing to two large staircases of three flights eadyi 
with 3 fi. railing round well-hole 1" x square bars I 
with Ij-" half round iron capping rivetted in, ami ( 

newels at the commencements J 

itio. ilitto to two smaller staircases, two flights each . | 
Contingencies for iron work, bolts, straps .... 



MASON, &c. 

Ft. paving to hall, porter’s room, probationary day-1 
rooms, school-rooms, master’s kitchen, wash-house, > 

3910 P T""?’ laundry, infirmary, &c J 

erches of masonry in boundary walls, chapel, and hall, | 
infirmary, dead house, nrobationnrv. fnundations. \ 





£. 




l. 


327 17 


0 


1 


14 


0 


388 


0 

0 


0 

0 


15 


0 


0 


1G 


0 


0 


5G 


0 


0 


102 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


54 


0 


0 


3 10 


0 


07 


0 


0 


2G2 12 


0 


10 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


|3,174 12 10 


250 


0 


0 


4 


5 


0 


332 


10 


0 


2G 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


7 


7 


0 


3 15 


0 


10 13 


0 


95 


3 


6 


25 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


| 774 13 


6 


38 


0 


0 


25 


10 


0 


5 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


90 


10 


0 


50 


0 


0 




0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


1G7 


0 


0 


5GS 


4 


0 


1,368 10 


0 



Leesun. Leesoa’s Leesou’s 

Prices. Prices. 



475 15 11 455 9 1 
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COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 
Detailed Estimate, &c. — continued. 



No. 7 
No. 13 
No. 8 
No. 1 
No. 1 

No. 2 



MASON — continued. 

[Two large stone staircases of three flights each, with] 
stone landings run with lead, size of well-hole 8 ft. 
wide, 17 ft. long, and 12ft. rise of floor; two 



Two ditto, ditto, as last, well-hole 17 ft. X 6 ft. do. do. 

(Stone sills to No. 35 doors . 

Sinking well 

Excavating to foundations of walls 

Removing rubbish . , 

Allow for scaffolding 

Allow for drains 

Fire-places with flues, in three floor buildings . . . . 

Ditto two ditto 

Ditto one ditto - 

Moulded chimney-piece to Board-room ..... 
Ditto, plain, to Master’s ; flues carried in stacks above 

i oofs as shown 

Large flue stacks in wash-house and kitchen, dressings' 
to quoins, front door . . . . 



Resui.t of the Calculations, made according to the 
Prices at which the Buildings have been erected. 



Carpenter 

Slater . 
Plumber 
Painter . 
[Smith . 
Plasterer 



Estimate according to the prices nt which the! 
buildings have been actually erected . . ./ 





£. 




d. 


100 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


1(J 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


20 U 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


2,493 14 


0 


3,174 


12 


10 


2,493 


14 


0 


022 


15 


0 


90 


10 


0 


50 


0 


0 


167 


0 


0 


151 


18 


6 


6,750 


10 


4 


335 


0 


3 


6,415 


10 


1 



Increase 
on Mr. 
Leeson’s 


Decrease 

Leeson’s 


£. r. d. 


£. *. d. 


28 0 0 




4 ’6 0 
.10 0 0 


35 0 0 

10 "o 0 




25 ‘6 0 
55 0 0 


50 0 0 




8 0 0 




100 0 0 


427 0 7 


475 16 11 
100 0 0 
15 12 6 
12 10 0 

12 ‘6 0 


455 9 1 
427 0 \7 

9 2 0 
20 0 0 
39 8 0 

coo 


615 19 5 


950 19 8 
615 19 5 




335 0 3 



(!•) 

Fittings referred to in the foregoing Estimate for a House for 1000 Persons. 

8 tables to dining-hall 2 feet 3 inches wide by 17 feet loner. 

16 seat9 to ditto. 

2 tables as last 13 feet long each. 

4 forms to ditto. 

1 table 12 feet long. 

2 forms to ditto. 

5 tables 21 feet long, as last. 

10 forms to ditto. 

2 stoves to hall. 

2 ditto to laundry. 

1 large table to board-room .20 feet long and four feet wide. 

25 chairs to ditto, and clerk’s office. 

1 table desk to clerk’s office 5 feet by 3 feet. 

1 deal-framed closet to ditto. 

30 feet of hat-pegs to board-room. 

150 feet of hat-rail to paupers. 

1 best fire grate, fender, and fire irons to the board-room. 

1 fire grate to clerk’s office and master’s house. 

25 common grates, fenders, and fire irons. 

40 feet of deal dresser, with drawers, &c., to store-rooms. 

1 large bin in two divisions. 

250 feet of 11 deal shelves. 

1 table 9 feet long by 3 feet wide to store room. 

2 tables 12 feet long, each 2 feet 6 inches wide to paupers’ day-room. 

6 circular three-leg tables 2 feet 6 inches diameter. 

1 framed enclosure to dining-hall, folding in five divisions of l£ deal square framed, 
being in two lengths of 25 feet each and 10 feet high. 

114 feet long by 4 feet wide proper ironing-board to laundry 
45 feet deal proper washing trays in divisions on stands. 

1 large rinsing tub. 

2 large folding clothes horses. 

25 feet of table 4 feet wide to mangle-room. 

1 6-feet 6-inch mangle. 
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2 large. CO gallon coppers, with brick-work, &c., complete 
1 large table in kitchen 16 I'eet long by 4 feet wide of 2-inch elm ton 
30 feet of fixed table, dressers in ditto 2 feet 6 inches wide. 

1 large (our division steam cooking apparatus. 

22 feet of dresser, sink in scullery. 

1 mill complete, with cranks, enclosures, steps, &c., complete 
5 large stone sinks for washing only, S feet long. 

1 deal-framed enclosure for reading-desk in chapel and seats to ditto 
150 leet run of deal desk table, with 300 feet of forms for the school-rooms. 



Appendix 

to 

Report. 



[K, see annexed Plan.] 



Number of tile several Beds, as provided in the Design for the Irish Union Workhouses for 
1000 Paupers. 



— 


Number 

of 

Beds. 


Men. 


Number 

of 

Single 

Beds. 


Numbei 

of 

Double 

Beds. 


Women. 


Number 

of 

Double 

Beds. 


Children. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Beds. 


Total 

Number 

of 


Attic .... 






153 




153 






153 




Two-pair 


si 


si 


81 




81 


103 


206 


265 




One-pair 


81 


81 


61 


20 


101 


86 


172 






Infirmary 


36 


36 


36 




36 










Ground Floor . . 


28 


28 


28 




28 






56 


56 


Total . 


226 


226 


359 


20 


399 


189 


378 


794 


1,003 



Note.— T hree foot 8 inclieB double beds for women; beds C feet 3 inches long for able and infirm men: beds 
6 feet inches for women ; beds 3 feet G inches wide and 5 feet long for children : single beds 2 feet 3 inches each 
making 4 feet G inches as double beds, arranged side by Bide. 



Building Estimate. 



Irish Union Workhouse for 1000 Paup 

Carpenter 

Mason 

Slater 

Plumber 

Painter 

Smith 

Plasterer 



era, according to the detail Quantities and Prices. 
£. s. d. 

. . . 3,174 12 10 

. . . 2,493 14 0 

. . . 622 15 0 

... 90 10 0 

... 50 0 0 

... 167 0 0 

... 151 18 6 



• 6,750 10 4 

Contingencies 250 0 0 

Fittings, exclusive of Bedsteads . . 500 0 0 



£7,500 10 4 



At the prices of the estimate and allowance made, 8000J. will be a fair estimate for 1000 paupers, 
including bedsteads. 



L. 



Table showing the Cost of Pauper Lunatic Asylums erected in Ireland. 



Name of the 
District Asylum 


Year 

Opened. 


Number 

of 

Patients 

intended 

for. 


Land 

Purchased. 


Price 
per Acre. 


Amount 
of Purchase 
Money. 


Amount 
of Building. 


Furniture, 
Bedding, and 

Contingencies. 


Total. 










English. 


English. 






























£. i. 


d. 


Armagh . 










81 3 11 


1,090 5 7 


18,094 4 8^ 


1,715 14 2 


20,900 4 


H 


•Limerick . 




1827 




11 3 12 


259 6 9 


3,840 2 10J 


24,120 0 6 


1,596 8 1 




bi 


Belfast. . 










77 1 11 


2,070 0 0 


21,838 7 4 






0 


Derry . 










7G 4 9 


752 18 5 


23,507 9 10 


1,417 14 1 


25,678 2 


4 


L'arlow 












2,289 0 3 


18,474 5 9 








Maryborough 










50 8 4 


1,140 8 0 


21,518 13 6 


1,513 1 0 


















1,582 19 5 


23,581 9 10 








Waterford 










85 15 0 


1,262 14 10 


14,313 1 10 


1,311 15 11 




7 


Ulonmel . 




1835 


GO 


11 1 14 


119 15 9 


1,347 16 9 


14,019 6 1 








Total Numt 


er . . 


980 








Total Expenditure . • ■ 


209,085 0 
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Table showing the Comparative Cost of the Workhouses erected m England and Irela d 
respectively.* ° a 



Number of 
Persons 


■ Number 
of 


Cost of Workhouses. 


Accommodation 
is provided. 


Workhouses 

Built. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


1,200 


1 


£. 


£. s. 


1,000 


2 


22,700 


12,000 0 


800 


I 




600 


2 


12,100 


8,842 1.0 


500 


14 


15,050 


5,000 0 


400 


24 


11,-585 


5,060 0 


300 


103 


10,800 


4,450 0 


200 


64 


10,000 


2,25S Of 



Average Cost of each 
Workhouse. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


27,945 


19 


b 


17,350 


0 


0 


15.000 


0 


0 


10,471 


5 


0 


9,082 


0 




8,028 


10 


•H 


7,060 


10 


3* 


4,886 


7 


4f 



Cost per Head 
fur the 
Number 
accommodated. 



£. 

23 

17 7 

18 15 

17 9 

18 3 
20 1 

23 10 

24 7 0*Hp 



0 



0* 



1,200 

1,000 

800 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 



3 


13,400 


12,000 


0 


12,883 


6 






12,500 


9,950 


0 


11,385 


14 






10,800 


8,400 


0 


9,397 


10 




18 


9,600 


6,900 


0 


8,052 


15 






8,750 


6,400 


0 


7,456 


13 


4 


7 


7,800 


6,700 


0 


7,028 


11 






6,300 


4,800 


0 


5,600 


0 


0 




3,600 


3,450 


0 


3,525 


0 


0 



10 14 Si •§• 
U 7 8 *f 

11 14 l.| 

13 8 Si- 

14 8 Si- 

“ 1 Hf 



is 18 
17 12 



Tins comparison extends only to such workhouses in Ireland as have been mid fur it . , 

it extend to those for which the accounts are unsettled. P ’ impracticable to make 

wiktaT 1 **” 6 ” lh ‘ not. it is Ii.ppu.nl, inclu.l. th. told oml.y for Pen-hnnl 

fra,-*. 

*” * h “ h ‘'' “ il ’“ * h "‘ ” f ,h ‘ “P “« “ itominod'S 
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No. II. 

Mr. GULSON and Mr. POWER'S OBSERVATIONS, with APPENDIX. 



Gentlemen, Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 3rd June, 1S44. 

With reference to your letter of the 6th ultimo on the subject of Mr. Pennethorne’s Report 
on tho Irish Workhouses, we forward, at Mr. Wilkinson's request, the explanations which he 
has prepared in answer to that Report. 

In pursuance of your instructions, we have taken steps to ascertain whether the documents 
now in this office contain statements calculated to clear up misapprehension or to elucidate 
facts, in reference to the contents of Mr Pennethorne’s Report; and we now proceed to offer 
the following observations, in addition to those which we have already addressed to your Board 
on this subject. 

In pages 1 1 to 23 of his Report, and again in pages 84, 85, and 86, Mr Pennethorne sets 
forth certain complaints, which, he says, were made by the Guardians of Unions against the 
Poov Law Commissioners, and which are, in effect, as follows, viz : — 

I. That in issuing their orders to the Guardians of Unions to borrow the sums necessary to 
pay for the erection of the workhouses, the Commissioners deceived the Guardians ; inasmuch, 
as the sums directed to be borrowed in the orders for the first loans included no provision for 
certain extra works, which the Commissioners must have known would arise ; and, therefore, 
the estimates upon which the first orders to borrow were founded, were such as they knew could 
not be realised. 

II. That having made no provision for such extra works in the contracts with the builders, 
the Commissioners incurred thereby much useless and unnecessary expense in the withdrawal 
of such works from public competition ; and that in the adjustment of the contractors’ bills 
for such extra works, they permitted their architect, by the allowance of extravagant prices, 
improper modes of measurement, and general mismanagement of that department of his 
business, to put the Unions to much expense which ought to have been avoided. 

The Report which Mr. Pennethorne has made in reference to each of these two classes of 
complaints is, upon the whole, very unfavourable to the Commissioners; and the charges, which 
are most serious in themselves, derive additional importance from the fact that they are made 
by Mr. Pennethorne the ground- work of a proposition, that some portion of the sums legally 
charged or chargeable on the poor rates of the several Unions should be remitted, in consider- 
ation of the alleged deceptive, character of the orders and proceedings of the Commissioners, 
and of the supposed uselessnes of a portion of the expenditure incurred. 

We have deemed it our duty, therefore, closely to examine the official papers upon which 
these charges purport to be founded, and by a comparison thereof with the uses to which they 
have been turned by Mr. Pennethorne, and with the results which he has derived from them, 
to see how far these latter are consistent with a fair and reasonable construction of the contents 
of the papers. 

The papers in question are : — 

1. The orders of the Commissioners directing the Guardians to borrow the sums required. 

2. The estimates on which the orders to borrow the first loans were framed. 

3. The forms of contract and specification for the building of the houses. 

4. The contractors’ extra bills. 

Before, however, we proceed to examine these papers, it is necessary to advert to the alterna- 
tive character of the proposition put forward by Mr Pennethorne as the result of his iabours, 
inasmuch as it bears most materially upon the distinct and separate nature of the two charges 
in question. 

In pages 21-22 he says, that — 

If they (the Guardians) should be considered entitled to pecuniary relief, the question would 
“ arise as to whether, under the terms of the first orders to borrow, they should be allowed the full 
“ amount of the second loans (say 125,000/.), or only such sum as may have been expended without 
“ advantage to the Unions, and which I have estimated at 50,000/.” 

Again, he says, in page 85: — 

“ The several Bonrds of Guardians are now looking for redress in regard to the entire of this sum 
“ (viz. 125,000/.), founding their expectations on the terms of the first ‘ Order to borrow,’ sent to 
“ them by the Poor Law Commissioners, and on the compact thereby virtually entered into with 
“ them. It is quite certain that from the terms of such order they were fully justified in expecting to 
“ have for the sum borrowed a good and substantial house, fit in every respect to receive paupers; 
“ but the Unions have derived advantage from the outlay of some portion of ibis money ; and tbough 
“ it is impossible to ascertain, or to calculate the proportions, I am of opinion that about 75,000/. 
“ thereof may have been expended for the benefit of the Union, and that about 50,000/. may have 
“ been uselessly laid out.” 

The sum of 125,000/. is Mr. Pennethorne’s estimate of the total amount of the second 
loans, and if that, sum be remitted, the ground assigned for that course by Mr Pennethorne, is 
the deceptive character of the orders of the Commissioners to borrow the first loans, and this 
sum, therefore, has especial reference to charge No. I. 
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If the sum of 50,0002. be remitted, it will be so because, in Mr. Pennethorne's judgment 
only 7.5,0002. of the 125,0002. (the amount of the second loans), has been usefully or 
beneficially expended. This sum, therefore, is to be considered in connexion with charge 
No. II. * 

We now proceed to an examination of the papers in reference to charge No. I., viz. the 

• alleged deceptive character of the order to borrow the first loan, and the corresponding alter- 
native branch of the proposition to remit 125,0002. 

In the first place, we attach to this Report a copy of the form of order to borrow the first 
loan ; and we take occasion to observe that the passage placed under inverted commas by Mr 
Pennethorne at page 11 of this Report., is not an extract or quotation from that order, but an 
unconnected series of words contained in it. 

That order is framed under the 35th Section of the Irish Poor Relief Act, which empowers 
the Poor Law Commissioners to direct the Guardians of a Union to raise or borrow, and 
charge upon the poor rates the sums expended by the Commissioners in the building of the 
workhouse. There is nothing in that section or in any other part of the statute which at all 
tends to the supposition that the Poor Law Commissioners are to raise the whole amount which 
may be required by them in one order. A different course would rather appear to be con- 
templated by the Act ; for there is no provision made therein for the appropriation of any 
balance of a loan which might be raised and which might yield a surplus over and above the 
actual expense incurred. 

By far the most natural and expedient course, therefore, considering the uncertainty 
attendant on building operations was, to raise the entire sum required by two loans ; the first 
to be raised on an estimate providing the chief part of the amount likely to be wanted, and 
the second to be raised, not on an estimate, but on a liquidated statement of the baiance 
remaining to be provided for. 

Mr. Pennethorne cousiders, however, that the terms used in the order for the first loan 
amount to a “ virtual compact” on the part of the Commissioners with the Guardians, from 
which the latter were “ fully justified in expecting to have for the sum. borrowed, a good and 
“ substantial house, fit in every respect to receive paupers.” 

The paragraph of the order upon which he is presumed to rest this opinion, but which he 
has not cited in full, is the following : — 

„ “.^ nd w u hereas U kas heen represented to us that the cost of erecting, according to the plans afore- 
said, such portion of the said workhouse as we have determined, in the first instance, to complete 
„ and 0 . “ Win S and furnishing the same, and of providing utensils, instruments, and machinery 
for setting the poor to work therein, together with the sum required for the purchase of the said 
land, will amount to the sum of£ sterling, or thereabouts. 

The order in which these terms are used certainly purports to specify the amount “ or there- 

* ^bouts, of the sum which it has been estimated will be sufficient to defray the expense of the 
bunding contemplated; but when the uncertainty attendant on all building operations, 
whether for public or private purposes, is taken into account, Can it fairly be°said that the 
Commissioners have deceived the Guardians because the sum ultimately expended is found to 
exceed the sum named in the first order ? 

It is not, however, upon the terms of this order alone that Mr. Pennethorne rests the proof 
ot this most serious charge. He states distinctly that the Commissioners omitted from the 
estimate on which the amount, of the first loan was founded, all provision for certain extra 
charges which, he is “ almost persuaded,” they must have known would arise. If this were 
true, the terms of the order above cited would certainly be calculated to mislead, inasmuch as 
tUe sum named therein would be estimated upon data known to be defective. This, therefore, 
is the gravest part of the charge now under consideration. 

i Ir. Pennethorne, in reference to this charge, suggests a point in favour of the Commissioners, 
winch is a manifestly untenable one; namely, that they might not be conscious when they 
issued their orders that the extra charges for which he alleges they omitted all provision in their 
estimate, would arise. 1 

The Commissioners must have been well aware that in every case extra charges would arise 
not provided for in the sum stipulated and agreed for with the contractor whose tender was 
accep e . It was almost impossible, using one general form of specification, that extra works 
S -fu 11 V 110 anse - J “ 1S suggestion, therefore, it is necessary to renounce as being inconsistent 
with the nature of the case. 

, The single question then, in reference to this charge, is this ; Did the Commissioners omit in 
the estimates for the first loans to make provision for extra works ? 

Mr. Pennethorne asserts that they did. We think that the papers which he had before him 
s ow, eyond all doubt, that the Commissioners did not omit to make provision for extra works 
in the estimates. 1 

T T “ k . e /^ ™i n ¥ le to® case »f Belfast, the first contract entered into, and hearing date 7th 
June 1839, and the Union which stands first in Mr. Pennethorne's own Reporls and Tables, 
ihe following is the “ Estimate for the Loan” and the Summary of Expenditure” which 
Mr. Pennethorne had before him in the Parliamentary Return, which he adverts to 
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Belfast Union. 





£. s. d. 


Summary of Expenditure. 




Estimate for Loan. 




Site of Workhouse : — 




Estimated Cost of Site . 


2,131 -0 0 


Purchase Money . £1 ISO 12 4. 




Building Contract . . 


1,000 0 0 


Rent .... 51 4 4 




Estimate for Fittings, &c. 


1,000 0 0 






Contingencies . . . 


1,869 0 0 


Workhouse:— 








Amount of Contract 1,000 0 0 




Total Loan . 


12,000 0 0 


Account for additional 




Interest which accrued 




Works, not included 




thereon .... 


211 1 1 


therein . . . 2,101 3 5 










9,101 3 5 






Ironmongery ...... 


94 6 9 






Clerk of the Works’ Salary, &c. . 


204 19 8 






Minor Expenses 


58 5 4 






Total Expenditure . . . 


12,252 11 10 






Balance in hand .... 


24 9 3 


Total Amount realized 


12,211 1 1 


Total Amount realized ■ . 


12,217 1 1 



Appendix 

to 
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Mr. Gulson and 
Mr. Power’s Obser- 
vations, with 
Appendix. 



An enlargement of a portion of the 'workhouse, proposed by the Guardians, has since been under 
consideration ; the amount that may be required has not yet been ascertained. 



The first loan, then, for the first workhouse built by the Commissioners covered tile entire 
expenditure contemplated by them, and left a balance in hand of 24 1. 9 s. 3 d. 

In this case, therefore, there must have been a sufficient provision made for the extra works 
which arose ; and it will be seen that the estimate under tbfe head of " contingencies” alone was 
1,869Z. To this amount may fairly be added the interest which accrued upon the first loan. 
It was certain in framing the estimates, that some interest would arise on the Exchequer Bills, 
and although the amount was then uncertain, whatever amount of interest did actually arise, 
may be fairly deemed part of the estimate for “ contingencies.” 

In this case a second loan has been raised, not to pay for extra works unprovided for by the 
Commissioners in the estimate for the first loan, but “ to provide for an enlargement of a portion 
“ of the workhouse proposed by the Guardians.” This enlargement took place at a period 
long subsequent to tne opening of the workhouse, and after the contractor’s account had been 
paid. 

We will now take another case, set forth in Mr. Pennethorne’s own special Reports and 
Tables, (viz., that of Wexford,) with the details of which, therefore, he must be. well acquainted. 
In this case the contract was made on the 26th December, 1840, — a year and a half later than 
that of Belfast. 

The “ Estimate for the Loan” and the “ Summary of Expenditure” which Mr Pennethorne 
had before him in this case, are as follows : — 



Wexford Union. 



Estimate for Loan. 


£. 


s. 


d,. 


Summary of Expenditure. 








Building Contract .... 


5,780 


0 


0 


Site of Workhouse: — 


£. 


s. 


d. 


Estimate for Fittings, &c. 


600 


0 


0 


Rent 


88 


4 


0 


Contingencies 


520 


0 


0 


Workhouse : — 












— 


— 


Paid Building Contractor, under 










6,900 


0 


0 


his contract, and for additional 








Interest which accrued thereon 


78 


9 


1 


Works not included therein. 


6,400 


0 


0 










Ironmongery 


16 


11 


3 










Clerk of the Works Salary, &c. . 


163 


7 


8 










Minor Expenses 


19 


19 


5 










Total Expenditure . 


6,148 


2 


4 










Balance in hand . . 


230 


7 


3 


Total Amount realized . 


6,918 


9 


7 


Total Amount realized . 


6,918 


9 


7 



Building accounts not yet closed. 



In the case of Wexford Union, then, it appears that the estimate for the first loan not only 
provided for the entire expenditure, but left a balance in hand. The balance at the time the 
Parliamentary Return was made, was 230 1 . ; but the account was not then closed, as stated at 
the foot of the Return. Since the date of the Return, further expenditure from the Wexford 
Loan has taken place, but there is still a balance in hand of 100J. 1 L. 9 d., and the account is 
now closed. . „ , 

In the Wexford Union, therefore, no second loan was required ; and in Mr. Pennetftorne s 
Tables XII. and XIII., we find the following further examples set forth as Unions m which no 
second loan has been required, and in each of which, nevertheless, considerable sums have been, 
paid for extra works, viz : — 

K 2 
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Contract was Signed. 

Ballina 16th October, 1840. 

Ballyshannon .... 1st October, 1841. 

Cavan 5lh January, 1841. 

Ennis 14th March, 1840. 

Gortin 3rd October, 1840. 

Granard • . • . . . .4th November, 1840. 

Kilkenny 13th April, 1840. 

Loughrea 26th November, 1839.' 

Navan 30th July, 1840. 

Newtown Liraavady . . 1 8th June, 1840. 

Westport ...... . . 29th October, 1840. 

Mr. Pennet home’s Table XIII. does not contain all the cases in which the first loan has been 
found sufficient, and no second loan required. Still with these acknowledged cases before him 
it seems very surprising that Mr. Pennethorne should make the assertion which is found in 
page 12 of his Report in these words: — 

“In every case the building contract has been exceeded to a considerable amount, and no provision 
whatever was made to meet extra works'’ 1 

AU that Mr. Pennethorne states in explanation of the ground on which this assertion is 
made, will be found in the following paragraph at pages U and 12 of his Report. 

“ The estimates for each Union, upon which the above order to borrow was founded are set forth 
‘ in a Keturn ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 23rd May, 1843, and are all i„ the 
same form, viz , — 

£. s. d. 

“ Estimated cost of site . . . 

“ Building contract .... 

“ Estimates for fittings, &c. . . 

“ Contingencies . . , 

“ :Ji C ,i 0V V Sti rf S ’ T re ? ards the site ’ tlle fiuin S s * aad lha contingencies, (by which I under- 
stand clerk of works salary, insurance, printing, law expenses, ironmongery, interest on purchase 
„ . money of Slle> compensation to contractor on change of site, &c.,) were almost always realized: but 
“ Xl y , CaSe the h /'\ dms contract ha ; s ^ ee “ exceeded to a considerable amount, and no provision 
whatever was made to meet extra works. 1 

The foundation, then, on which Mr. Pennethorne rests the charge of deception” and the 
project for remitting 125,000k, is the construction which he has thought proper to place on the 
word * contingencies.' as used in the form of estimate, which he construes to exclude all 
p otision lor extra works, although that construction is palpably at variance with a considerable 
number of instances set forth in detail m his own Report, in which the estimate has exceeded 
m^rtaLv^works 1 ' 6 ' *” d ™ ''’ lllCh ' theret ° re ’ ““P* 6 P , '° Tisioa » shown to have been made to 

m | T he the ,T til ?“ S contai “' d inMr - Pennethorne’. Report, the following may be added, which 
Soy 16 k "°'™ *° h ' m ’ Antrim > Ba ” tr y. Costlerea, Dunfanaghy, Ennistymon and 

nrnVrS ° f Cases ' in "' hicl1 110 second l»en has been necessary, is 18 out 

lb Unions. The accounts of 14 Unions remain as yet uncertified. 

b a ] a nuT^;M, nUmer '° US i ClaSS in which > though a second loan was borrowed, the, 

in orooort ““P™" 11811 ( or estimate for the first loan was not considerable 

these fuses 6 •°t r C ° St ° erecJll s the workhouse. The extra works which occurred in 
l e ' e P a,t J fort< ! a great extent from the first loan; and in each of these Unions, 
one vfns'irf 7 beyond question that considerable provision, although perhaps not a sufficient 
one, was made for extra works, in the estimates for the first loans. • 



UNION. 


Total Cost. 




£. j. d. 


Athy .... 


6,940 19 8 


Ballycastlc . 


5,705 12 2 


Ballymoney . 


9,318 5 5 


Castlebar 


8,152 7 1 


Dunmanway 


6,790 5 5 


Galway . 


12,477 6 9 


Keumare 


6,566 5 6 


New Ross . 


9,601 2 9 


Roscommon . 


9,414' 1 2 


Roscrea . 


9,432 4 8 


Thurles . 


8,451 10 2 


Tralee . 


10,368 16 11 



First Loan and 
| Interest thereon. 


Balance 
unprovided for. 


Second Loan. 




1 £ ’ 




d. 


£. s. 


d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 




! 6,781 


1 


6 


145 13 


4 


300 


0 


0 




5,398 


7 


0 


59 5 


9 


400 


0 


o , 




8,621 


5 


6 


7 18 


2 


700 


0 


0 




”8,018 


18 


2 


19 12 


7 


150 


0 


0 




6,571 


9 


10 


128 10 


11 


250 


0 


0 




11,436 


14 


0 


401. 15 


2 


1,200 


0 


0 




6,391 


16 


6 


196 5 


6 


250 


- 0 


0 




9,368 


9 


1 


143 2 


6 


400 


0 


0 




9,168 


19 


5 


187 6 


10 


350 


0 


0 




8,688 


0 


5 


143 10 


9 


800 


0 


0 




8,158 


5 


6 


235 1 


4 


450 


0 


0 




10,281 


8 


4 


218 2 


8 


250 


0 


0 





lose. ip 1 r , . ““piyivy exceeds me balance lelt unprovided fbr by the first 

improvements and additions not contemplated in the 
mlt ins? n , esllmates ' and fpetning no part of the agreement with the contractor, and in 
2 ST™ 8V i e " CXeC “ tEd b y hav8 occasionally been desired by the Guardians, and 
J , an an estimate for such expenditure has sometimes been included in the 
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estimate for the second loans at the request of the guardians. The amount, therefore, of the Appendix 

second loans, frequently exceeds the amount of extra works left unprovided for by the first loan, to 

and the two things are by no means identical, as Mr. Pennethorne appears to have supposed. Report. 

In his Table No. IX., Mr. Pennethorne has minutely examined and abstracted the extra ,rT T 

bills of 4-2 workhouses, and he states, at page 12 of his Report, that “ the amount of the con- Mr G 5s°on and 
“ tract for building the same 42 workhouses, was 280,606/. 14s., and the cost of extra works Mr. Power's Obser- 
“ clone in addition thereto has been 53,020/. Os. 8 d., being about 19 per cent, on the contracts. 1 ’ vations, wilh 

That these 42 Unions exceed in the amount, of their extra bills, the average of the Unions, is -Appendix, 
seen from another part of Mr. Pennethonie’s Report, at page 20, where he estimates the total 
amount of extra bills for the 130 Unions, at 225,000/. ; the amount for the 42 Unions examined 
being 85,703/. 

Now the total amount of the contracts for the 130 Unions, is 814,257/. 11s. 3d., and the 
total amount of the same for the 42 Unions examined, is 280,606/. 14s. 

The 42 examples, therefore, selected by Mr. Pennethorne, exhibit extra bills to the amount 
of 30£ per cent. ; while the extra bills of the entire 130, are only 2 7i per cent. 

In the sum of 53,120/. 0s. 8 d., which Mr. Pennethorne states to be the cost of extra works 
in the 42 Unions examined by him, he includes the item of “ gangways”. Wherever this item 
appears in extra works, it is most certain that provision was made for bedsteads, under the head 
of fittings, &c., to a much larger amount than the cost of the gangways, which were a most 
economical substitute for bedsteads. In inquiring, therefore, as we propose to do, what 
provision was actually made in the estimates of each of these 42 Unions for extra works, 
we are entitled to deduct the cost of the gangways from the extra works, as having been clearly 
covered by the estimate for bedsteads, under the head of “ fittings,’’ &c. — [See printed state- 
ment of particulars of fittings, &c., attached to this Report.] No. W- 

The tanks, cisterns, pipes, &e., for the rain-water, are also included in the printed particulars 
of fittings, and must be considered as having been covered by that estimate. 

The “ painting of the doors” and “ lettering” forms another item which must be considered 
as provided for in the estimate for fittings, &c. It is included, in fact, in the printed parti- 
culars for fittings. On the same ground also, the “ partition in the dining halls” is deducted 
from “ extra works.” 

Omitting these items we make the total cost of the extra works of the 42 Unions, examined 
by Mr. Pennethorne, amount to 45,504 /. 8s. 7d. 

It now remains for us to show how much of this latter sum was provided for in the estimates 
for the 42 Unions, under the. head of “ contingencies.” 

Mr. Pennethorne construes “ contingencies’’ to exclude “ extra works,” upon what grounds 
we are unable to conjecture ; but he would have been informed by the architect, in answer to 
any inquiry on this important point, that in not one Union in Ireland teas the estimate for the 
first loan framed without including therein a considerable sum to make provision for extra rcorhs 
under the head of “ contingencies." 

That the provision so made was insufficient in many Unions, is quite clear; it is at the same 
time important to inquire what the deficiency actually was, in reference to the statement that 
“ no provision was made.” 

Mr. Pennethorne has stated what he understands by the word “ contingencies,” and among 
the items which he enumerates as coming under that head, he includes “ ironmongery.” This 
would appear more properly to belong to the head of fittings, &c., and we believe it to have 
been provided for under that. head. 

With the exception of the item of “ ironmongery,” therefore, we shall set forth the actual 
cost of the items Mr. Pennethorne considers referable to the estimate for tc contingencies, and 
deducting the amount from the amount of that estimate, the difference, together wilh the 
amount of interest accruing on the loan, will give the amount which proved available for extra 
works. By this means we shall clearly see whether the amount provided for extra works was 
insufficient, and if so, to what extent it proved deficient in each case. — See Table, p. 68. 

In these 42 Unions, therefore, the cost of extra works (excluding gangways, &c.) was 
45,504 /. 8s. 7d. ; the amount available for extra works from the estimates for the first loan 
17,267/. 18s. ; and the actual total deficiency in the estimates, 28,232 /. 10s. 7d. 

As regards the Unions, therefore, the accounts of which were minutely examined by Mr. 

Pennethorne, this result is much at variance with his statement that no provision whatever 
was made to meet extra works ;” still more inapplicable is that statement to the generality of 
the Unions, the extra bills of the whole of which bear a less ratio (as we have already seen) 

to the contracts, than those of the 42 Unions examined. 

This state of facts is not very clearly represented by Mr. Pennethorne at page 20 of his 
Report, where he says " that the cost of these extra bills beyond the provision m the first loan 
“ have been met to some extent by the interest which accrued on the first loan, also perhaps a 
“ small saving on * contingencies. ” 

At page 21 of this Report Mr. Pennethorne says — 

“Various Boards of Guardians have strongly represented to me that they are expectuig redress 
“ for the increased expenditure which has been incurred; this they sometimes confuse wah the tall 
“ cost of the extra bills, but it is not more than the amount of the second loans which, for he 130 
“ Unions, I have estimated at 125,000/.” ‘ _ 

As the accounts really stand, it seems to us that the view taken of this subject by the 
Guardians, is much clearer, and less confused, than that taken i by Mr. Pennethorne. 

The Guardians (he says) ■■ claim redress in respect of the ful cost of ‘he ex ra bills and 
having regard to tile reflections cast on the Commissioners, and their architect, by the com- 
plaints of the Guardians, and the Reports of Mr. Pennethorne thereon that 
intelligible; and as tile opinions expressed on- the subject of extra bills by Mr. Pennethoine, 
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are applied by him to all the Unions, (all the Unions having had extra bills,) such redress 
would be properly receivable by all the Unions in the rateable proportion of their extra bills. 
But if the proposition that the second loans should be remitted, were allowed to have effect, 
the redress would be enjoyed, we presume, only by those Unions which had second loans-, and 
in many of these, redress would be given in respect of sums borrowed at the express desire of 
the Guardians, and expended under their own exclusive management and control. 

There are several Unions for which no second loan was required, in which the Guardians 
nevertheless are considered, both by themselves and by the architect, to have paid more dearly 
for their workhouses, than the Guardians of Unions for which second loans were borrowed. 

For example, in the Ballinasloe and Castlerea Unions, workhouses have been built to contain 
each 1000 inmates. 

At Ballinasloe two loans were required to defray the expenditure, which amounted to 
10,729/. 15s. 9 d. ; at Castlerea the first loan proved sufficient, the amount of the expenditure 
being 10,7'25Z. 18s. Ad. 

Again, in each of the following Unions, viz., Ennistymon, Granard, Bantry, Cookstown, 
Enniscortby, and Ardee, a workhouse has been built to contain 600 inmates. 



In each of the three first-named there was only one loan ; the expenditure being — 

For Ennistymon £9,722 15 1 

Granard . . . . , 7,590 13 7 

Bantry 6,963 8 9 



In each of the other three a second loan was required, and the total amount of the expen- 
diture was in each case as follows, viz ., — 

Cookstown £7,050 19 2 

Enniscorthy ...... 7,536 17 0 

Ardee 7,578 8 4 
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The respective amounts of the extra bills in the sixlast-mentioned Unions are as follows viz 
Extra Bills. J 

„ . £. ». d. 

Enmstymon . . . 1,119 8 6 1 

Granard .... 889 19 4jl No second loan required. 

Bantry .627 15 8 ) 

Cookstown .... 1.172 2 11 t 

Enniscorthy . . . 462 18 6 1 A second loan required 

Ardee 1.408 0 2jl 



Now Mr. Pennetborne's observations on the extravagant charges allowed in the extra bills 
relate (as already noticed) to the extra bills of the Unions generally ; and the extra bills will be 
seen, by reference to Mr. Pennetborne’s Table XII., to have been considerable, in almost all 
the Unions which, required no second loan. 

It cannot be supposed, therefore, that any adjustment of the claims of Unions, to redress 
founded upon, a remission of the second loans, would be either just and proper, or generally 

We think it will have appeared from the preceding observations : — 

1. That the grounds adduced by Mr. Pennethorne for remitting to the Unions a portion of 
the sums expended in the building of the workhouses, so far as the same have reference to the 
complaints of the Guardians that they were deceived by the Commissioners, are not borne out 
by a fair construction of the documents which have been examined, viz., the estimates for the 
first loans, the orders which are framed thereon, and the actual state of the building accounts. 

2. That if any sum were 1o be remitted, Mr. Pennethorne has wholly failed in his attempt 
to identify that sum with the amount of the second loans, viz., 125,0002. 
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We now proceed to the examination of the papers in reference to the second charge, viz., that of 
mismanagement in permitting so much expenditure to take place extra to the contract, and of 
extravagance in the allowance of prices in the contractor’s extra bills ; in respect of which charge 
Mr. Pennethorne suggests the other alternative branch of his proposition, viz., to remit 50,000/. 

The confusion already remarked upon in reference, to the sum of 125,000/. appears to exist 
also regarding the sum of 50,000/., which Mr. Pennethorne connects, in a way quite unac- 
countable to us, with the amount of the second loans; arriving, as he does, at the sum of 
50,000/., l>y stating that, in his opinion, 75,000/. only of the whole amount of the second loans 
has been usefully and beneficially expended. — (See passage already cited from page 85 of his 
Report.) 

Now Mr. Pennethovne’s reports on the complaints of the Guardians relate to the extra bills 
generally, whether paid for out of the first loans, or the second loans ; and we cannot, therefore, 
understand what the amount of the second loans has to do with the sums to be remitted on the 
ground of extravagance in the extra bills ; which are common to all the Uuions, whether having 
second loans or not. The remarks already made on Mr. Pennetborne’s peculiar view of the 
claims of Unions for redress, and on the difficulty of adjusting them according to that view, 
apply equally to the proposal of remitting this portion of the second loans, as to that of remitting 
the whole. 

The grounds assigned by Mr. Pennethorne for remitting 50,000/. will be sufficiently shown 
by the following passages selected from his general Report. 

At. page 12, he states : — 

“ A great portion of these works (extra works) were essential for the completion of the buildings, 
** but they would have been done more economically if included in the contract.” 

Again, at page 12 : — 

“ It may have been anticipated that, as all the houses were built according to very similar drawings, 
“ and according to one general printed specification, with very seldom indeed any reference to loca- 
“ lity, the errors committed in the first will appear in all ; and this has been the case, except in a tew 
11 instances, where corrections have been made in respect to houses lately contracted for. I shall, 
“ therefore, remark generally upon all the bills, and in nearly the order of the several items of extra 
“ works as they stand in the table of the cost of extra works.” 

On the subject of the extra charges for foundations, he states : — 

“ The drawings for all the buildings were made as for level ground , and the specification usually 
“ provided for the walls of the high buildings to be carried down about S feet 6, and of the low 
“ buildings 2 feet 6 below the floors. I have already stated (speaking of the ' execution of the 
“ works of the buildings'), that not above one-third of the houses have been built on level ground, and 
“ that one-third have been built on very steep banks. The sites were always known before the tenders 
“ were made, and were shown to the competitors by the clerks of Unions, and therefore it must have 
“ been known to them and to the architect, that extras would occur, and that those extras would be 
“ enormous for the houses built on steep banks, or on rocky ground. The usual practice is, before 
“ submitting drawings for tenders, to have the levels of the site measured, the nature of the founda- 
“ tions ascertained, and plans and sections made to show the excavations and foundation-walls and 
“ footings required for the building ; if this course had been adopted these extras would have been 
“ avoided, a large expenditure would have been saved, aud the cost would have been included in the 

order to borrow.” 

At page 20, lie says: — 

“ All the fixtures, fittings, &c., and Che greater part of the extra works, for which the sum of 
“ 225,000/. has been expended, have been necessary for the completion of the buildings; but how 
“ much less than that sum these fittings and works would have cost, if they had been included in the 
“ first contracts, it is impossible to know. Some approximation, however, may be made to a know- 
“ ledge of how much of the same 225,000/. has arisen from overcharges in the prices of these works 
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“ when they were required lo be clone as extras. The opinions of some of the guardians on this 
“ subject in respect to their own particular cases, may be gathered from the bills that have bees 
“ examined in detail by their architects, and by comparing their deductions with the amounts 
“ certified.” • • 






Bill Certified. 


Bill accotdinp* to ’ 
Guardians’. Architects. 


Deductions 
•per Cent. 


Oman;h . 


£. s. d. 
2,174 S 11^ 


£. , s . . cl. 

1 ,337 1 10‘ 


38 


Limerick 


4,453 11 7* 


3,923 19 8 


12* 


Strabane 


2,338 1 2 


1,7(53 13 3 


25 


Londonderry 


851 11 9 


624 2 11 


25 



Again, at page 21 : — 

“ I have also examined the bills themselves, so far as they could be understood, as to the mode of 
“ measuring the works, and having fully considered these extra bills, the high prices allowed the 
“ mode of measurement, the alterations made in the buildings on account of the system adopted in 
“ making the pians, and other circumstances, I have come io the conclusion that the 130 Unions 
“ have been improperly put to an expense of not less than 50,000/. out of the 225,000/. for extras 
** fixtures, and fittings.” * 

The paragraph last quoted purports to set forth the considerations on which the proposal to 
remit 50,000/. is founded; and it will be seen that these considerations embrace noth i no- beyond 
the extra bills, and that they all result in this conclusion, viz., that a sum should be remitted 
equal to the supposed excess of the extra bills, as certified by the architect, over the amount for 
which the same works ought to have been obtained. 

The question then appears to be one exclusively of measurement and prices. It was in 
Mr. Pennethorne’s power to have made a most exact and precise calculation on this point, bv 
measuring and valuing, in one or more houses, the works and articles for which allowance had 
been made in the extra bills. This course, he says, he at one time contemplated ; and he gives, 
at page 21, his reasons for not adopting it, of the sufficiency of which it is not for us to express 
any opinion; but it seems to us (without reference, we repeat, to the sufficiency of the reasons 
adverted to) that this was precisely the mode in which an architect of high character and un- 
doubted judgment, unpossessed by any bias, and perfectly independent of the parties com- 
plainmg and complained of, would have been enabled to arrive at, and to report results, on 
which reliance could be placed. The present results cannot, as we think, be relied on; the 
calculations on which they are founded being, apparently, defective, and the results themselves 
at variance, as we think, with a fair and full consideration of the official papers. 

The only approach to a calculation of the proper amount of the sum to be remitted, is the 
comparison made in the four cases of Omagh, Limerick, Strabane, and Londonderry, between 
the bills, as certified by the architect of the Commissioners, and the same bills, as adiusted bv 
architects on behalf of the Guardians. 

The result of that comparison is, on the average of the four cases, a deduction of 25 per 
cent, from the bills as certified by the architect of tne Commissioners. 

The ded ^ don fr ° m the entire amount of all the extra bills, viz., 225,000/, would, at this 
rate, be 56,250 /. There being no trace of any other calculation, it is presumed that Mr. Pen- 
nethorne has acted to some extent upon this average ; but that, in so doing, he has foregone the 
sum °t b,250/, in consideration of some circumstances favourable to the Commissioners and 
their architect, which, however, are not pointed out. 

We refer to the observations of Mr. Wilkinson on this part of Mr. Pennethorne's Report, as 
showing that the deductions made by the Guardians’ architects at Omagh, Limerick, Strabane. 
ancl Londonderry, cannot be relied on as a proper basis for making this important calculation. 
Ihe use ol this basis appears to us objectionable in the following respects : 

1st. In using it, Mr. Pennethorne. admits, in each case, the full extent of the grievance, as 
satec y tic party complaining ; withoyt making any sufficient inquiry (so far as appears by 
his Report) whether the grievance existed to the full extent complained of or not. Such in- 
quiries as Mr. 1 ennethorne appears to have made in the Omagh and Londonderry Unions, on 
this point, do not afford much support to the measurements and prices of the architects employed 
y le uar lans, and, m the Reports on Strabane and Limerick, he merely refers to his 
general observations on the prices. 

2nd. A rate of deduction, obtained in the manner above described, does not seem applicable to 
the extra bills of Unions, the Guardians of which complain, but do not set forth the extent of 
the grievances they complain of. 

3rd. Still less is it applicable to the extra bills of Unions, the Guardians of which have made 
no complaint, on the score of cost. It may here be observed that, of the 64 Boards of Guardians 
who were invited by Mr. Pennethorne (we do not use the word invidiously) to complain of the 
cost of then- workhouses, nearly one-third appear not (o have responded to the invitation. 

4th. Ueast ot all would such a calculation apply to the extra bills of those Unions, the 
oruaraians of which so far from making complaint, have expressed themselves satisfied in 
regard to the cost of the building. r 

It seems scarcely correct. therefore, that a calculation like this, derived from four Unions, 
should be applied to the extra bills of all the 130. 

v^r*iu >ennet ^° rne a PP ears t0 muc h influenced in his calculations, or rather his conjectures, 
about the measurements and prices, by the supposition that, if a separate and full specification, 
instead of a printed and defective form, had been adopted in each Union, framed according to 
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the peculiar circumstances of each a great saving would have been effected bv throwing onen 
works to public competition, which were ultimately found necessary, and lot wldeh the Tn- 
tractor was paid extra, and beyond the sum stipulated for in his contract. 

The real weight which is due to this supposition will be best seen by reference to the forms of 
contract and specification which were used, and we therefore attach copies of them Tthis 
xtepoi i. 

The contract states — 

“ And it is hereby declared anti agreed by and between the said parties hereto, that in case the 
“ said Commissioners for the time being should direct an, more wo!k to be doni in oVabout he 
said workhouse, buddings, or works, than is contained or described in the aforesaid dewing and 
“ specification then and in such case the said Commissioners for the time being shall p,y or°oa“e 
to be paid unto the said his executors or administrator.;, so much 

money as such ext,, work and the materials used therein, shall cost or amount unto, anythin" 
hereinbefore contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; and that if it should be thought proper b T 
‘ the said Commissioners for the tune being, to diminish or omit any part of the work mentioned or 
contained in the sain drawings and specification, then, and in such case the said 
“ his executors or administrators, shall deduct and allow out of the said sum of so much 

“ money as the work so to be diminished or omitted shall amount unto, upon a reasonable valuation 
anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary notwithstanding; and all allowances or deductions 

I for such extra or omitted works respectively, shall be ascertained and settled by the architect for the 
“ t'me being ot the said Commissioners, agreeably to the conditions in the said specification contained 

relating to the valuation of such extra or omitted work.” 

The following is the clause in the form of specification referred to in the above extract from 
the contract : — 

“ No additional work is to be executed or allowed for, unless done in pursuance of the written 
“ direction of the architect ; and no omissions from, or alterations in. the specified works are to be 
“ made, except by such written direction • and no additions, omissions, or alterations, so directed to 
“ be made, are to have any effect in invalidating or annulling the contract. Any additional work that 
“ may be necessary in the foundations of the building, and directed to be done, or any work which 
“ may be directed by the architect to be omitted from the contract in not requiring the foundations of 
“ the walls to go so deep as specified, is to be taken account of by the clerk of the works; and no 
“ foundations are to be covered up without the previous directions of the clerk of the works. The 
“ va1ue a11 such additional or omitted works is to be ascertained by the architect for the time being, 
“ and valued according to a list of prices attached to the articles of agreement, or in case the con- 
“ tractor does not furnish such list, then such valuation is to be made according to the judgment of 
“ the said architect, and the value of such extra or omitted work is to he either added to, or deducted 

II fmm, the amount of the last payment to be made to the contractor on the building contract. All 
“ prices for such additional works, being first approved by the architect, must be attached to the 
“ contract previous to the execution of it by the contractor.” 

We think it will be admitted that, whatever quantity of works extra to the contract might be 
found to be expedient in the progress of the building, there was a sufficient power reserved to 
the architect of the Commissioners to protect the Guardians and rate-payers of each Union from 
the effect of extravagant prices in the contractor’s bills for extras. 

Every disposition has been shown by the contractors (that is, a considerable number of them,) 
to break through these clauses of the contract, and to contend that they were not legally 
binding. Several actions have been threatened on this ground by contractors who resisted the 
architect’s reductions of their bills ; and the question was, at length, tried in the case of Murray 
and Magrath v. the Poor Law Commissioners, in an action brought by the contractors for the 
Oldcastle and Granard Workhouses, for the full amount of their extra bills, which had been 
reduced by the architect to the extent of several hundred pounds. 

The Court, in that case, held that the clauses above quoted were binding, and would not go 
into the question, whether the architect’s certificate of the measurement and value of the extra 
works was a proper and correct one; except with regard to the value of some of the fixtures. 
Upon these, evidence went to the jury as to the sufficiency of the prices allowed by the architect 
to the contractors ; and the opinion of the jury upon the value of the articles referred to them 
appeared to be, that the prices allowed by the architect were not sufficient ; and had the Com- 
missioners not paid money into Court sufficient to cover the difference on these articles, there 
would probably have been a verdict against them. 

We attach to this Report a statement showing the amount of the contractors’ bills in 111 
Unions, as they stood previously to examination by the architect, and the amount certified by 
him to be due thereon after examination and correction. 

This statement shows that the clauses which subjected these extra bills to the judgment of 
the architect were not inoperative ; the total difference between the amount claimed, and the 
amount certified, being 85,712?. 15s. 5 d. 

Whether the architect has deducted from the contractors’ extra bills all that he might, and 
ought to have deducted, appears to be the only question which exists upon the second charge 
preferred against the Poor Law Commissioners, and upon the proposition to remit 50,000?. 

We think the preceding observations show that, if any sum were to be remitted on this ground, 
no means of calculation are furnished by Mr. Peunethorne’s Report, to show what the sum in 
question ought to be. 

We have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient Servants, 

EDWARD GULSON) 

To the Poor Law Commissioners, ALFRED POWER. 

London. T 
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APPENDIX TO MR. GULSON AND MR. POWER’S OBSERVATIONS 
No. 1. 

Antrim Union. 

( Order to Raise or Borrow Money.) 

To the Guardians of the Antrim Union, and to all others whom it may concern 
Whereas it appears expedient to us, the Poor Law Commissioners, for the due execution of th 
provisions of an Act passed in the Session of Parliament held in the 1st and 2nd years of the •* 
of Her present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, “ An Act for the more Effectual Relief o^th 1 * 
Destitute Poor in Ireland,” that a workhouse should be built within the Union of Antrim for th 
reception, employment, classification, and relief of destitute poor persons therein. * e 

And whereas we have determined to build such workhouse, and have contracted and agreed for th 
purchase of certain land and premises, and in the execution of the said determination have testifi d 
our approval of certain plans of a workhouse, by affixing our seal thereto, such workhouse bein 
designed for the reception and proper accommodation of nine hundred destitute poor persons men’ 
women, and children, properly classified. ’ ’ 

And whereas it appears to us expedient, that such part only of the said plans should, in the first 
instance, be executed, as may be requisite for the reception and classification of seven hundred desti- 
tute poor ; and that the completion of the said workhouse should be deferred, until it shall appear to 
us necessary to complete the same. 

And whereas it has been represented to us, that the cost of erecting, according to the plans afore- 
said, such portion of the said workhouse as we have determined, in the first instance, to complete 
and of the fitting and furnishing the same, and of providing utensils, instruments, and machinery for 
setting the poor to work therein, together with the sum required for the purchase of the said land 
will amount to the sum of 7,600/. sterling, or thereabouts. ’ 

Now know ye, that we, the Poor Law Commissioners, in pursuance of the powers given to us by 
the said Act, and for the purpose of enabling us to complete the purchase of, and to pay for the said 
land, and to defray the expense of building such part of the said workhouse, as is, in the first 
instance, intended to be built, and for the other hereinbefore recited purposes, do order and direct the 
Guardians of the said Union, to assess, raise, and levy the said sum of seven thousand six hundred 
pounds sterling, as a poor rate on the rateable hereditaments, in or arising within the said Union 
or to borrow the said sum, according to the provisions of the said Act, and to charge the same* 
together with all interest that may accrue thereon, on the future poor rate of the said Union ; and 
we do hereby authorize the said Guardians to borrow the said sum, and charge the said’ rate 
accordingly. 

And we further order and direct the said Guardians, out of the poor rate, and at the common 
charge of the several electoral divisions of the said Union, at all times to uphold and maintain the 
said workhouse in good and substantial repair. 

Given under the hands and seal of us, the Poor Law Commissioners, this day 

of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty. 



Forward by Post , 

November, 1840. 



(Signed) 



(Signed) 



J. G. S. Lefevre. 
G. C. Lewis. 



Geo. Nicholls. 
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_Union. 

Articles of Agreement made the day of in the year of our Lord 

one thousand eight hundred and between the Poor Law Commissioners, of the 

one part, and 

of the other part. 

The said doth hereby for himself, his heirs, 

executors, and administrators, covenant, promise, and agree to and with the said Commissioners for 
Lii' me m!" 5 ’ ^ at U ! e sa ' d his executors or administrators,, 

shall or will, for the considerations hereinafter mentioned, and in conformity with the dates set forth 
in the Specification hereinafter referred to, erect, build, and completely cover in and finish, upon the 
premises, at aforesaid, a workhouse and buildings, according to the 

specification, and subject to the clauses or conditions therein contained, and agreeable to the several 
plans, sections, and elevations, as set forth or shown on the several drawings, lettered respectively 
and which, with said specification, are severally verified by the signature of the said 
thereto, as the drawings and specification referred to by this 
agreement. And also do and perform, and execute, or cause and procure to be done, performed, 
and executed, all and singular the works also mentioned in the said specification and drawings, the 
same to be done and completed within the time before referred to, and in a good workmanlike and 
substantial manner, with such materials and under such regulations as are contained in the aforesaid 
specification, to the satisfaction of the architect of the Poor Law 

Commissioners, or any other architect whom the said Commissioners for the time being, shall, for 
that purpose, by some writing under their seal appoint, such satisfaction to be testified by a writing 
or certificate under the hand of the said or such other architect 

a .*j°. r 1 s • ^ nd a ' s0 s ^ a " and will find and provide such good, proper, and sufficient materials 

or all kinds whatsoever, as shall be proper and sufficient for erecting the said workhouse and buildings, 
such of the said materials as are mentioned in the said specification, or on the said drawings aforesaid, 
to be of the qualities and descriptions therein mentioned, and shall and will completely finish the said 
works. It is also agreed between the said Poor Law Commissioners and the said , 

.... that he > the said shall and will restore, rebuild, and 

replace all injury, loss, or damage that may accrue, or he occasioned to the building by fire or other- 
wise (except when occasioned by public riots, or by lightning), and he the said , , „ 

. Saa ‘t and will ensure the said buildings against all such loss or damage by fire, and sha 
and will effect such insurance in some public assurance office, for a sum equal in amount to at least 
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the'policy 5 of insLXffof(r«to“rhSfbe mbtuted Kd PoITl” fc part ; es > th,t 

'2 k £l*tZF ,,i betwc “ ,he saii parties h T;b‘e ha sl ”T tia mment ° f lhe >- 

his. executors, administrators, or assigns, shall and will transfer and assie-n to the said r n m„i 
an; policy or policies of insurance, which may have been entered intn°in pursuance 0 ^ the Tr ' 
ZTpavT ft! 1 * Sai ‘‘ P ° 0r LaW Com ” isSi ™“ s . *»1 -J*. on ~.il transfer and' 

incurred in insuring the said buildings, according to the 1 said” ^"reement’^STt'h' funkf^ '""d 
by and between the said parties, that if the said ° And it is farther agreed 



his executors or 



administrators, shall m any manner neglect or be guilty of any delay whatsoever hibuMiw and 
completely finishing the said workhouse, buildings, and works as aforesaid, o, shall in any So 
whatever deviate from or not comply with the aforesaid specification and drawings, or any or e ther 
of them and the said or suoh other „ chjUct S a ,, “J” ' 

certify the same by writing under his hand, and the said Commissioners for the time being sha 
cause notice in writing of such neglect or delay to he given or left at the place of abode of him the 
said hls executors or administrators, or on the premises, and ihe said 

c ., hls executors or administrators, shall not, according to tile direction 

or ne sam or such other architect as aforesaid, complete the said 

buildings and works, according to the said specification and drawings, within the space of 
days after such notice given or left as aforesaid, then, and in any such case, it shall be lawful for the 
.sa.d Commissioners for the time being, either to make and enter into a contract with any person or 
persons whom they, the said Commissioners, may think proper to contract with, for the completion 
of the said building- 0 r of any part thereof, or for the performance of all or any part of the works 
remaining- unfinished, or through their architect or otherwise, to purchase proper and sufficient 
materials, and also to employ a sufficient number of surveyors, agents, and workmen, to finish and 
complete the said works; and also that the said Commissioners for the time being, shall and mav 
deduct or retain to themselves the costs of such materials, and all such sum and sums of money as 
they shall pay to such surveyors, agent, and workmen, for the completion of such works, and all 
expenses which the said Commissioners for the lime being shall incur or be liable to, in entering 
upon such new contract as aforesaid or in any way, in consequence of such default on the part of the 
f 1 d . Ms executors or administrators, out of the money which shall 

be due to the said his executors or administrators, under this a»ree- 

ment, so far as such money shall be sufficient, and that if the same shall not be sufficient, then* that 
the said _ his executors or administrators, will, on demand, pay to the 

said Commissioners for the time being the amount of such deficiency. And also that ihe said 

his executors or administrators, shall not nor will in any manner do, or 
cause or procure to be done, any act, matter, or thing whatsoever, to prevent, hinder, or molest the 
said Commissioners for the time being, or any person or persona employed by them, from completing 
and finishing the said workhouse, buildings, and works, in manner aforesaid, or in using the materials 
which shall be on the premises, and provided by either of the said parties for the doing thereof. 
And the said Commissioners do hereby, for themselves and their successors, covenant, premise, and 
ajpree to and with the said his executors and administrators, that he 

the said his executors and administrators, well and truly performing 

all the covenants and agreements on his part herein contained, they the said Commissioners, or their 
successors, shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to be paid unto the said 

his executors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of of lawful 

money of Great Britain, at the several times, and in the manner and according to the several 
conditions in the said specification in that behalf contained. And it is hereby declared- and agreed 
by and between the said parlies hereto, that in case the said Commissioners for the time being should 
direct any more work to be clone in or about the said workhouse, buildings, or works, than is con- 
tained or described in the aforesaid drawings and specification, then, and iu such case the said 
Commissioners for the time being shall pay, or cause to be paid unto the said 

his executors or administrators, so much money as such extra work and the materials used 
therein, shall cost or amount unto, anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
*nd that if it should he thought proper by the said Commissioners for the time being, to diminish "or 
omit any part of the work mentioned or contained in the said drawings and specification, then, and 
m such case the said his executors or administrators, shall deduct 

and allow out of the said sum of so much money as the work so to be 

diminished or omitted shall amount unto, upon a reasonable valuation, anything hereinbefore con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding: and all allowances or deductions for such extra or omitted 
works respectively, shall be ascertained and settled by the architect for the time being of the said 
Commissioners, agreeably to the conditions in the said specification contained, relating to the valuation 
m such extra or omitted work. And it is hereby also further agreed, that in case of the non-perform- 
wce or non-fulfilment, by the said his executors or administrators, 

of the several stipulations and agreements herein contained according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof, so far as the same are to be performed and fulfilled by the said 

“is executors or administrators, the said Commissioners may, if they shall think proper, upon 
receiving from the said or their architect for the time being, a 

certificate in writing of such non-performance or non-fulfilment, declare this agreement to be null and 
T °'d ; provided nevertheless, that such annulling and avoidance of this agreement shall not release or 
exonerate the said his executors or administrators, or any other 

person who may be bound in any security on his or their behalf for the fulfilment thereof, from any 
penalties or liabilities that he or they may have incurred by or by means of such non-performance 
or hon-fulfilment as aforesaid. 

In witness whereof the said Commissioners \ 
have hereunto set. their hands and seaL J 

And the said 1 

has hereunto set his hand and seal. J 
Witness, _ 
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No. 3. 



Specification of Works required to he performed in the erection of the Thin* nr „ 

George Wilkinson , Architect. Workhouse. 



_ Union. 



Specification of Works. 

Section No. I .—Mason, Bricklayer, <$•<?. 

Take off and make up, where required, the whole surface of the building site bv 
high or uneven ground above a given level, and wheeling or filling up all hollow I CUt aw 'ay all 
where directed all superfluous earth; where hollow or lower ground occurs the * W * lee,ln £ 
walls to be first constructed before any loose earth is thrown in for filling it „ “ ndallons of the 
surface ; the level of the yards and surrounding ground to he 6 inches below the floor° "fh 10 even 
and the ground outside the walls to a distance of at least 10 feet round the buildinir i* i the rooms » 
the same level as the yards; the yards to have a surface made to allow free dndi to 

gratings to be put in each yard where shown on the plan, which are to be placed at n £!£! n!? i !' oa 
below the floors of the building. eve ‘ 18 mches 

The digging for the foundations, drains, cesspools, or other works, to be sufficiently j . 
to allow the same to bo carefully executed, and no work lo be covered in until directs bv tL“f ft 
the works, when it is to be carefully rammed. tae c l**k of 

Particular care is to be given in keeping the trenches dry, and also the surface of the K„i «• 
ground ; the contractor to find all pumps, ladles, labour, &c., necessary for doimr so r dl ",f 
surface drains to keep the ground surrounding the building perfectly dry ° ’ “ t0 orm a 1 

To sink a well where shown on plan, and go a sufficient depth to insure a stromr nn j „ n(V , , 

of water ; the well, unless where carried through a rock sufficiently sound to be lined witlf ? S "P P y 
wall 18 inches thick at least, and to be 3 feet clear diameter between the walls- the well to h* T 
the increased width of at lea,. 6 feet wide a, high os 5 fee. above the bottZ r ZZ p ZZ. 
in order to make a large reservoir for holding water. *> U P 10 6 leet > 

The walls and other works to be executed with the materials hereafter descrilW n „ r i „i,- u 
be the best of their several kinds. The boundary or division walUf ^ ^ards to he J'r.T 1° 
except described on the plan to be carried any other height in any part ^thev are in? on ? 
a. the level of the ground, dimming to Zinche, “ 

rile foundations to be carefully constructed with close bedded stones of t L dbrlnl!' u ■ 
tltcdcawi",;, aadof the seven, depth, required for obSSggZ' 1 S .S* 

be brought to even and II evel sttrfiZ under tbc 

commenced, none of which is to be constructed on inclined "-round Th. r,,,,' i'r , 
ditfereiit buildings ,0 be completed throngbont, befor - the waC if ,lj ft * 5 "T 

which is to begin l2 inches below the lelel 0 the verai fl .on ShonSTu t S”? “"ft 
carry the foundation, to a greater depth than provided i u th. Xawinns or 1 , „ .T'*"? 

to go so deep as specified, the same to be altowed f ? Zord .Ift ri ft" 
general clauses at the end of this specification *° *“ re S uI » l '»» cont.in.d la (he 

B Jhe foundations for the walls of the high buildings to be carried below theleie | oflbe 

^ndationstothew.W ofiices, and other on.-heigh, boiidiags to be 

SruStU?iZ b e°h't'S? , a deep below th. level of the yards when fiaishei 
buMap " E lh ' m - “d CRrr *ed to the same depth as described fer the 

inleZZhSwSZ !?, b ft' th ! Cfc " ea f M<l shown or figured on the drawings ; it is 

inita hick Id the dgureri or described, should not be iS .ban 
the thickness of the walls l,.i - ^ ° ev ^f H°e p to be 2 incites tilicker than the wailing it supports, 
hetn heTeZ, IZl w f T!" 2 '"“ft for “■* <I»» or story carried immediately above 
inches on each aide f»o»da..on walls, as show,, in.the sections, are not to be less' than 3 

wileZleribeS 11 ™ “ft"'"* <0 he constructed of rabble work, and unlesa where ether- 

smooth it beilt" intended ihit !, oiones carefully laid, to make both tile inside and outside equally 
(except those otherwise dps it ft BJ d es shall be smoothly and neatly finished ; tbc roams internally 
not ptolered. ,n lhe of l'lesterer,' Work) to be white-washed only and 

to haveZudcrs ZZiltciftl 0 ^ *ft^'’'ga to be eonstnieted will, the largest walling stones, and 
wind™. 2 doom to ^ be fthL °ft” E n",° l 1 “ sth “ 10 “' s “to the walls; tbe°i««,l» to the 
with three courses of 0 inch n rni° rou ° h • lair >nter-(lressed wall stones, or brick jambs, constructed 
-foS'lZX 1 “* W ” 1 WdereMch iambs 

o-reat care 'is to M° m scaf *°' c ^ r 'n erected on both sides, and none to be built over hand ; 

uactoJ wtll be re^uii d ° es not pun over outside of the walls, which the con- 

compounrled mo?tar thl interio? U nf e t? emi 5 „ the j° in 5 s (>f the s ^ne work to be. filled close with well 
well laid and closelv’hedderl m „i ^ W , a 3 not to U P with small pieces of stone, but with 

r licU l ar care 10 be Siveu in usi.!g a sufficient number of 
jry 50 feet superficial; liquid 



works ■ "xio part of the wilk of ' 0 /,. tbe wa,ls » antl when and where directed by the clerk of the 

SZEe shown ml! budding to be carried more than one scaftold high above the other 

ceping pheed ™ P-S «»«*. » - l«» »lid knee stones 6 inches thick and 

are to project 2 inches from th? r ' nc ie f, wide and 6 inches thick, throated on both edges, which 

inches SS and to hav! ^No 9 • waI1 0,1 botl > sides; the coding to have the front edge 2* 

to be carried ud to receive th« o sl ^‘ mL ' h ®? la y. s or chamfers on top on both sides ; the nine-inch walling 
P opmg, which is to have its under bed kept 6 inches from the slates. 
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■Hie windows shown to have smalt stone sables over them are to be constructed as before, with the 
underetde of coping kept 4 tnchesfrom the slates; the eopinv to be o„l, 11 inches wide, weathered 
and constructed as last, with two 4J-mch splajs, to be 5 inches thick, and placed on 8-inch wallintr 

Where division or boundary walls lo the yards are described to be dwarf walls, thev are to be 4 iiet 
high, and coped wilh semi-circular rough hammered stones, unless otherwise described'on the drawings 

Where shown oil plan, against the yard walls, tile walling is to be csrried up of the increased thick- 
ness necessary to form a stone bench about 18 inches high and 14 inches wide ; the top is lo be covered 
with stone nagging not less chan 2J inches thick, tailed at least 6 inches into the wall, in order to firmlv 
secure the same ; the flagging being intended to form a seat, is to be laid with a fall of half an inch 
to throw off any water after rains. * 

The chimney-shafts above the roofs to be carried up in brick-work, except where otherwise described 
to be built with stone. All chimney-shafts on side-walls to be carried at least the height of the ridges 
of roofs, and those on the ridges to be not less than 4 feet above the ridge, and unless otherwise shown 
on the drawings, to be capped on top with square stone, weathered and throated, with two inches’ 
projection, with the flues sunk out of the solid, and to be at least 4 inches thick. No. 2 flues are to 
be carried up from the wash-house, and No. 2 from the kitchen, to be commenced 18 inches above the 
floor ; all air or other flues to be carried up where shown or described. 

The openings of all fire-places, where not otherwise described, are, instead of chimney-pieces, to 
have 9-inch brick-work carried round the same, projecting 1 inch from the face of wall or chimney- 
breast, the mantle being formed with 9-inch brick arch, having a 2-inch rise, and turned on iron 
chimney-bars, as described in the Section for Smith’s Work. 

The contractor to provide a chimney-piece, according to a pattern to be approved, of the value of 
£4 for the board-room, and £2 for the clerk’s office, master’s two rooms on the ground floor, aud 
surgery ; all other fire-places to be as described, and of the widths shown, and 3 feet 6 inches high. 

All flues to be carefully constructed where shown or described on the plan, and, except when other- 
wise directed, to be of the clear size of 14 inches by 9, to be all pargeited with proper mortar, and left 
quite smooth ; a sweep to be sent down them all when finished, to dislodge any mortar, &c., that may 
have fallen down, and the whole to be left in a clear and perfect state; great care to be taken that no 
timber is allowed to come within 9 inches of any flue, and all flues to be surrounded by 4i inch brick- 
work, which is always to be closely bedded in mortar, and no air holes or space left near it, (no flue to 
have less than 9-inch work enclosing it.) 

Half-hrick trimmers to be turned on the floors, above the ground, for all chimney-slabs which are to 
be provided of the materials hereafter described, and 18 inches longer than the openings, and 18 
inches wide ; all chimney-jambs of the upper floors that are not carried on work from below, are to 
rest on strong stone corbels, projecting from the wall the size of the jamb, with a bed equal to their 
projection, and not less than 9 inches thick, dressed on the exposed surface. Hearth-stones, as the 
last described, are to be provided to all fire-places on the ground floor, which are to rest on stone 
walls built up to receive them. 

The piers to large outer gates of yards are to be built with the common wall stones, with plinth 
and reveal, as shown, the largest stones are to be selected for the purpose, the angles are to be rough 
hammered and closely jointed ; the capping to be made with a solid stone, weathered on top, and not 
less than 3 iuches projection, and 6 inches thick in the centre, and 4 inches on the edges; two large 
stones to be provided for each pier, to receive the iron-work for the hinges of gates, which are to be 
sunk in the work, and leaded in the stone; a rough spur stone to be provided lor eacli pier, not less 
than 3 feet long, and sunk in the ground, with 18 inches of ditto above the ground, in order to prevent 
wheels from coming against the piers ; a sunk stop-stone, about 9 inches square, sunk at least 1 foot 
6 inches in the ground, and to stand about 4 inches above ditto, for closing the gates and receiving 
iron bolt. 

All frames to windows and doors to be very closely bedded, the stone-work to be closely worked up 
to them, and, except where shown or described on the drawings, the frames are intended to be set 
without reveals in the walling ; so that they are to be closely bedded and well flushed at the time with 
good mortar, in order to make the whole water and weather-tight. All window and door frames are 
to be set 6 inches from the face of the wall, where the outside arches are turned with rough hammered 
stone; and where brick arches are used, they are to be 4£ inches from the face of the wall; no wood 
lintels to be used, except where particularly described on plans. 

The several arches of the doors and windows are to be turned with either 16 inches stone arches, or 
14 inches brick arches to the ground floor and first floor of the high buildings ; but the openings of 
doors and windows of all the low buildings, and the floors of high buildings near the roof, are to be 
turned wilh either 14-inch stone, or 9-inch brink arches. 

Window sills to be used to all openings, (unless where the windows are described on the drawings 
to be otherwise finished,) to be 4 inches thick, with 2 inches projection from the face of the wall, and 
throated on the under side, and 4 inches longer than the openings ; the sill to be carried at least 2 
inches under the sill of window frame; the walling of the window on the inside is to be sloped to an 
angle of about 45 degrees, with large wall stones or flat-bedded common flagging stones, instead of 
window boards, which are to be used only to those windows so described iu the carpenter’s work. 
The workmanship to the slope is required to be closely bedded, but not finished better than described 
for the walling of the rooms. 

Great care is to be given in making all angles of walls and openings perpendicular, the contractor 
to find sufficient number of plumb-rules, squares, and levels, for the use of the workmen, and to he 
used by the clerk of the works when required ; all lintels, templates, and bond-plates, to be carefully 
bedded and laid level. 

All cut stone used to be laid in its natural bed, to be free from defects, and closely pointed ; all 
dressings to string courses and other projections, to have abed in the wall, at least equal to their 
outward projection. 

The stone work throughout to the dressings, steps, &c., and other squared or moulded work, to be 
executed agreeably to the drawings, and according to moulds to be made and approved ; the stone 
steps to stairs to be rough punched or pecked on the under side, and close punched or pecked on ^ the 
upper face of treads, risers, and ends ; no work is intended to be rubbed except so described. The 
stone staircases shown on the drawings, to have stone landings, of the thickness of at least 5 inches; 
t* 16 joints are to be jogn-led at least 1 inch, and run with lead, the stone landings and steps to tail at 
least 6 inches into the walls. A strong stone, not less than 6 inches thick, and containing at least 2 
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feet superficial, to be placed to receive the newel of stairs nt the end of the first step, and the said steD 
to have a rubble wall constructed underneath to receive it ; the size of the steps to be 7£ inches clear 
rise, and 10 inches clear tread ; the width of steps to be 3 feet from the face of wall. 

Where steps are shown on ground plan to the outer doors, they are to be of the same rise &c.. as 
the last described, and supported on solid rubble work; the steps to be rough punched on the exposed 
surface, and to have rebated joints, as described for stairs. 

All bricks to be strong, hard burnt, and of the best quality; all defective and bad made bricks that 
may be rejected by the clerk of the works to be immediately removed from off the premises. The 
mortar to be flushed close, and quite solid in the joints, which are not to exceed half an inch in" thick- 
ness ; the work to he grouted with liquid mortar when directed, and the whole of the outside to be kept 
quite clean. 1 

The mortar used to be of approved quality, (anti compounded in the proportions of 1 part lime and 
parts sand, unless otherwise described,) of good fresh lime, carefully burnt, free from stones and 
riddled or screened if required, mixed with good clean sharp sand for the brick-work, and good clean 
coarse sand or fine sharp sifted gravel for the stone work of walls; all joints offreestoue or other 
dressed stone-work, to he set with strong fine mortar. 

Construct in each yard, where shown on plan, a flat stone 3 feel square, at least 4 inches thick and 
let in a 12-inch cast-iron grating; under each stone construct a small cesspool, 2 feet square and 4 
feet deep, lined with 14-inch walling, and construct a drain 6 inches square in the clear, leadin'*- from 
the same ; also prepare and fix in the wash-house and kitchen offices were shown on plan, a°4-inch 
sink-stone, containing at least 4 feet superficial, prepared lor a 12-inch cast ion sink-trap, over a 6-inch 
square drain leading to the cesspool in yard. 

The privies to the boys’ and girls’ yards to be constructed according to section, and a 2-feet drain 
to be made from ditto to a large outer cesspool of the size and form shown on plan, lined with wallin'*- 
18 inches thick, arched or doomed over at top with a 14-inch stone or 9-inch brick arch, a manhole 
3 feet diameter to be left at top, and covered with a large flat stone, for the purpose of clearin'*- out 
the same when required. (The cesspool to be at least 6 feet clear height on the inside to the sprintin'* 
of arch.) ° ° 

Where the privies are shown to have vaults underneath them, the foundation walling is to be carried 
to the depth of at least 7 feet clear height from the springing of arch, and of the form and size shown 
on plan; the walling, where described, is to be at least 18 inches thick, the whole to be arched over 
with not less than a 14-inch stone mortar wall, or a 9-iuch brick wall, and on the outside of yards a 
manhole to be left 3 feet diameter, covered with a flat stone for clearing out the same ; all drains to 
be executed as shown in drawings, and to have a fall of not less than 3 inches in 10 feet. 

To leave openings for and insert, where directed by the clerk of the works, cast-iron gratings for 
ventilators to rooms, timbers, &c. ; the size of the openings to be 9 inches by 4. 

All large beams or girders, carrying the joists that have their ends inserted in the walls, to have a 
clear narrow space left all round to allow the air to circulate. 

The mason to cut all chases required, and to bed and insert all lead flashings that are described to 
be used to the gables, chimney-shafts, &c. 

The yard walls, except otherwise described on drawings, are to be coped on the yard side, at an 
angle ot 45 degrees, with common wall stones, the stones to be closely set in their beds and laid with 
good mortar. 

The small refractory ward in front building to be covered with rough flat stones and mortar to 
make a strong and secure ceiling, the stones to he carried on iron bars thrown across ; where the 
stones are not sufficiently large, the top of stone-work to be covered with rubble, and grouted with 
liquid mortar. 



No centering to doors, windows, or other openings, to be struck or removed until so directed by 
the clerk of the works. The whole of the centering and trimming pieces required, are to be provided 
ot the exact width and forms as shown or described for the several openings, &c. 

The doorways in division walls of yards are to have a stone lintel not less than 3 inches thick, and 
the width of the wall, and 18 inches longer than the opening, or a 14-inch stone, or a 9-inch brick 
c: iff™ a r ' se > but to fit close on top of door-frame, which is to be carried up with the walling, 
ooltd stone blocks to be inserted in walls for all inner door-ways, to project 5 inches level with the 
floor, and mortised to receive door-stiles. All outer door-ways to have stone sills, 12 inches wide, 6 
thick, and 8 longer than openings mortised for door-posts. 

. Solid stone blocks, not less limn 2 feet long, with at least 9 inches above the ground, worked 11 
inches square, and chamfered on top, and mortised to receive 9£ inch posts to support the roofs. 

Solid stone blocks to be iuserted under iron columns, where intended to be used as described in 
Smith s work. 

An office to be built solely for the use of the clerk of the works, and constructed with 9 inch 
bnckwork, or with studding and plastering, and rough-cast on the outside ; the office to be floored 
i 1 r 1 fl ° 0r 0n j° ists * or with brick tiles 5 the size of the office to be 10 feet by 8 feet in the 
clear, and 7 feet. 6 inches to the underside of plate; 10 contain a fire-place, a grate, and desk, not 
less than 6 feet long and 4 feet wide, with large tray in ditto for drawings ; also a small drawer, con- 
aming 1 fool 6 inches superficial, with good lock and key; the outer door to have a good strong lock 
and small key, the door to be 1£ inch thick ; a window to put in office, containing not less than 10 

feet superficial; with shutters and fastening. 

The office to be removed by the contractor at the completion of the works, but to be kept in good 
repair during the execution of the building. 

,. ^’® cbar S'“o- arc h es * in either one" brick or stone, to be turned over all lintels or openings where 
directed, and inverted arches under all openings where the nature of the ground in the foundations 
require them to be made ; where discharging arches are directed to be used over wood lintels, they 
arC A t N if f ned fr0m the extreme end of the wood-work. 

t e oorways opening into large stone staircases, and into stairs of infirmary, are to have semi- 
circular arches turned over the door-frames, and the spaces left open. Those openings only that are 

marked B are to have no doors, but arched as before described. 



Drains 
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Section No. 2.— Carpenter, Joiner, $c. Appendix 

The limber used in the roofs, bond-plates, lintels, joists, and other scantlings, to be either from the r*™ 

Baltic, of Memel, Riga, or Dontzic, or of Quebec red pine ; the floors and other works to he of the 

several descriptions hereinafter described, and all the materials to be of the best qualitv of their No. II. 

several kinds, \vell seasoned and free from delects, and large or dead knots ; the whole to be executed Appendix to 

according to the several drawings, and of the scantlings marked or described thereon. No wood Gulson and 

■work to be covered up in the walls unless examined and approved of by the clerk of the works- the ^ r - Power’s Obser- 

timber to be cut square and straight, and all bond lintels, &c., laid quite level ; bond timbers to be vations - 

halved at least 6 inches at the joints, and well spiked, and where it passes through flues, an iron bond 

or tie to be made to connect it. The whole of the Reveral scantlings throughout to be finished of the 

full dimensions shown or described on the drawings, and all flooring and other work to be left of the 

thicknesses hereafter stated. 

All the oak described to be used to be either Riga, or of Irish or English growth. 

Rooling, unless otherwise figured, to have wall plates, 6 by 2\ inches ; hips, 9 by inches ; 
ridges, 6 by 1J inches ; vallies, 14 by 3 inches. Ditto to dormers, 4£ by 2£ inches; dragon pieces, 

5 by 4 inches ; common rafters, 3^ by 2 inches. 

No timber to be placed nearer any flue than is directed in the Mason’s work. 

Roofs, where shown to have the gables project, to receive gable boards, are to have purlines carried 
out to receive the boarding, which is to be of oak If inoh thick, and left rough from the saw, and cut 
according to pattern ; the board to be under the slates, which are to project 2 inches beyond it; the 
battens to be carried out and nailed on the top edge of board, instead of a rafter ; the purlines and 
plates are to project 14 inches, on which the boarding is to be securely spiked, and false plates carried 
where shown on drawings, or required, which are to be the size of the plate of roofs, aud to be tailed 
at least 18 inches on the walls. 

The gable boards to the small windows, where shown to be so constructed, are to be worked as last 
described, the purlines and plates carried out 11 inches to receive the oak boards, which are to be as 
pattern, and 1^ inch thick. 

The dormer windows are to have boards of the same kind, cut according to a plain pattern, and to 
have the same projection as for the last small windows. 

All lintels, where described to be used, are to have a bearing of at least 9 inches at each end on the 
walls, and to be at least 4 inches thick, and placed over the several openings to doors and windows, as 
shown on the drawing made for such purpose ; a small chamfer to be made on the edge one quarter 
of an inch wide. All joists to floors to be placed not more than 12 inches apart, and rafters 15 inches 
from centre to centre. All joists coming immediately under the partitions described as framed and 
trussed, are to have the joists 3 inches thick, to form a sill to receive the quarters, and those under the 
ledged and boarded partitions are to have the joists 2\ inches thick. 

The board-room and clerk's office, and the two rooms to master’s house, to have If inch square 
framed 6 panel doors, hung with 3 inch butt hinges, with a plain ogee or ovolo moulding 2f inches 
wide on both sides ; the front door to master’s house and entrance front to be framed inches thick, 
of the size and shape shown on drawings ; the frame to be 5 by 4 inches, wrought in the solid, re- 
bated chamfered. 

All doors, not otherwise described, are to be li inch thick to the ground floors, ledged, rebated, and 
beaded, with No. 4 ledges, 8 inches wide, and If inch thick, with frames tenoned into stone blocks or 
sills ; they are to be rebated and chamfered on the edge, and of the size of 4f by 3 inches ; 
door-heads, of the same scantling, with horns or joggles, 6 inches long, built in the wall. All doors 
to the rooms above the ground-floor are to be 1 inch thick, and as the last described, but with 3 ledges 
only on them. (The privies are not intended to have doors and frames.) 

The doors to the refractory ward and cells to be If inches thick red deal, made with two thick- 
nesses of -5-th inch ditto, cross laid, and well nailed and clenched ; to have proper rebated and beaded 
door-frames, 4 inches by 5 inches, mortised into sills or stones. 

Where doorways occur in partitions, the studs are to be made U inch wider round the doors, to 
serve Tor frames, and grooved for plastering, but where they occur in partitions not described to be 
plastered, they are to be of the usual scantlings. . , , 

All doors, except otherwise described or shown on the drawings, are to be 6 feet 10 inches high, 
and 2 feet 10 inches wide, clear of frame. (Doors to cells and refractory ward to be 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, clear of frame.) , , 

The doors and gates placed in the outer yards to be executed of the sizes and forms shown on the 
drawings, to be framed with 2f inches red deal, and li inch ledges and braces, and filled m with 
1 inch red deal battens, in widths not exceeding 6 inches, ploughed, tongued, and beaded , the doors 
to be hung to irons inserted in the walls ; the gates to be in two widths, and capped with solid weather 
capping, and to have on top a row of wrought iron spikes 2 mches high, let into iron P™| 
bolts and other fastenings to be fixed on the gates, as hereafter described ; the hinges to be made with 
hooks and eyes, 2 feet 6 inches long, and secured with iron bolts. 

The floors to be 1 inch thick, and cut out of white American deal of approved 

' n the underside, to receive whitewash , tney 



boards to be cut of even thickness, and to be left rough o 

are to be tongued with strong hoop iron 1 inch wide ; toe enas to ue uum ■ ' 'ISTT' a “~; n 7he 

■which are not to be skirted, except to those described m the Section oj Plas f , “? erk>s office 

board-room, which is to have 9 inches wide red deal toms skirting, 1 inch thick, 

7 inch torus skirting 1 inch thick, and 7 inch toms skirt. ng also to the two mm. * 

on the ground floor, and the two bed-rooms over them, on the one pair, the stir g P sg 

t0 The Several windows to be constrneted with solid red deal or Memel to aMoriing to the draw- 
ings, and of the several sines and forms shown, and unless otherwise described, they are to have cast 

^ height of 3 feet . inches are intended to 

dormer on roof. Dormer windows to be 3 feet 10 inches high, and 3 marked B, to the 

marked A on plans are be 6 feet high and 2 feet and ha, an to the 

washhouse and kitchen offices, are to be 4 feet wide, and 3 fee e j nc hes wide; all 

Washing. room in front entrance building, to be 3 feet 10 inches high, by 2 feet 14 
other windows to be of the size shown or described on the ; “” w j” g J am es in which manner they are 
The dimensions given for the windows are taken outside the frames, in wmci 
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78 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 

intended to be shown in the drawings, without regard to any reveals that may be described to be 
formed in the walling. 

The scantlings throughout to be by 3 inches, for the frames, mullions, transoms, &c. all the 
windows with transom-heads to have the upper light to open as shown on drawing ; cast-iron lights 
are to be fixed securely in'oil-putty into the rebate of frame. Every window of the rooms above the one 
pair floor to have one of the lights hung with hinges, to open for the purpose of cleaning the outside 
of the lights, and secured with closing fastening prepared for small padlock. 

The contract to include all temporary fastenings to doors, windows, and other work required but 
only to provide for fixing those permanent locks and other fastenings to windows, doors, &c. which 
with their several screws, &c., will be supplied to the contractor, when he is prepared to receive charge 
of them, and all that may be damaged or broken in fixing, or from other causes, must be replaced by 
him, of the same quality and description as those supplied. 

The window opening into dining-hall marked C on plan, to be of the width figured thereon, and 6 
feet high, to be filled with l£ inch square framed vising shutters, iu two divisions, double hung with 
lines, weights, and 2 inch iron pulleys, and proper boxed frame, the window board to be 2 inches wider 
than the wall or partition, and l£ inch thick, secured to rougli bearers, the shutters to fit close upon 
it j a fastening to be fixed in the centre, and two 6-inch bolts to fix either divisions up or down. 

The ventilators over stairs and kitchen offices to be constructed according to the drawings and 
description given, to have windows of the size shown or described. 

Angle staves -J-ths of an inch in diameter to all the angles of plastered rooms, except to the windows 
of infirmary building, which are to have the angles plastered and rounded. 

The roofs described on plan to have lead ridges, are to have rolls rounded out of 2 inch square 
scantling, with proper irons ; all gutters to roofs to have 1 inch rough red deal boarding and strong 
bearers, and all vallies to have J inch red deal boarding, the boarding, in all cases, to be of the width 
required by the lead. Three-quarter inch red deal boarding, 6 inches wide, in front of dormers, to 
receive lead apron. 

Those roofs drawn to a steep pitch are to be constructed to an angle of 49 degrees, all others to be 
made to an angle of 35 degrees ; all the roofs shown on Sections, or elsewhere, to have projecting 
rafters, are to have them project 6 inches from the face of the wall. 

The privy marked D on plan, to have 14 inch red deal seat and riser, on strong bearers, with deal 
skirting, 5 inches wide round top of seat, 1 J clamped lid, with 3 inch butt hinges. The other privies 
to be constructed with an oak bearer, 4 by 3 inches, the length of privy, the bearer to be placed 18 
inches high, and boarded and ledged, or studded, as shown in Section. The ‘children’s privies to 
have lj inch seat, 12 inches high, with holes cut in ditto, as shown in plan. 

The partitions described on the plan to be wood partitions, are to be made with 1 inch rough board- 
ing, the joints wrought and rebated, or ploughed and tongued, as described for floors, to be nailed to 
ledges, or studs, as shown on drawings, which are to be chamfered £lh inch on their edges, and of 
the size of 4 by 2£ inches, arid secured to framing of floors or roof. The ledges or studs are not 
to exceed 3 feet apart ; those partitions described on the Sections to be trussed, are intended to carry 
the floors above them, and to have upright studs, 4 by 3 inches, with heads of the same size, and a 
sill formed with the joists of floor immediately under it. 

The plaster partitions to be made with quarters, 4 by 2-j- inches, placed not more than 12 inches 
apart, to be strongly nailed and braced, and to have heads and sills 4 by 3 inches. 

The bond under the several floors to be made to run all round the walls of the building, and to be 
halved down, so as to make the upper surface level with the tops of girders of floors, where the girders 
occur, so that the joists of floors can at those ends which go into the wall be notched on the same 
level as those on the girders, the Section of the building will explain the proposed manner, and 
where any cross walls occur, and the joists carried through or otherwise, the bond to be placed in the 
centre of the wall as a chain bond ; no bond, where running through openings, is to be cut until the 
work is carried up, unless by the direction of the clerk of the works. (Size of bond to be 44 by 
3 inches). 

The windows of the board-room and master’s room, and other plastered rooms, to have the jambs 
splayed inside, and wood staff beads, £th inch in diameter to ditto, with rounded window boarded 
on strong bearers (except to the infirmary building, before described.) 

All door-frames to be secured to wood bricks, 9 by 4 .Jr by 3 inches, two to be placed at equal heights 
in the height of doorway, on each side, a sufficient quantity to be at all times supplied to the mason, 
to whom every assistance is to be given in bedding the bond plates, lintels, templates, &c. 

All girders or bearers to have a template inserted in the wall for them to rest upon, to be at least 
2 feet long, 6 by 3 inches, and to which they are to be strongly spiked. All girders, tie-beams, &c., 
to have at least a 9 inch bearing on the walls. 

. ^ stairs shown or described on the drawings to be wood, are to have 1 J inch deni treads and deal 
risers, with strong carriages and proper linings ; the steps to be 94 inches on tread (exclusive of the 
rounded nosings), and except where otherwise figured, to have risers 7£ inches deep. 

Two-and-a-half inch oak rounded handrail, and 3 inch square and turned newels, and ,l£ inch 
square bar balusters, 5 inches apart, securely fixed into handrail, and li inch cut string, into which 
the steps are to be housed. 

Nine inch square posts to be placed under the shed buildings, where shown on plan, tenoned into 
stone blocks and into girders, to carry feet of rafters. Girders to be 9 inches by 9, and mortised for 
posts ; the posts to be chamfered 1 inch on the edges. 

The contractor will be supplied with the several articles of ironmongery contained in the list at the 
end ot the specification, but to include the fixing the same, and all other ironmongery described under 
the section of the Smith’s work, which is connected with the Carpenter and Joiner’s work ; ail such 
ironmongery that is not described in the list before referred to, or contained in the section of Smith’s 
work, is to be provided and fixed by the Carpenter and Joiner. 
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CONTRACTS for CERTAIN UNION WORKHOUSES in IRELAND. ?9 



Section No. 3. — Slater and Plasterer. 

Sl.ATER. 



• The roofs to be covered with the slates, nails, and bait™,, and with the lap, for slates, fe„ hereafter 
described ; he slates are to be of the best kind, and an, which me, be considered b} .he architect 
or clerk of U« worke, o be too thin or men, ways defective, arc to be rejected; the ihole are to te 
sound, and to be nailed m the middle with 2 hails to each slate, and all of a sufficient length „ be 
tailed on the upper battens or laths, to prevent them from being tilled b, the wind. The battens are 
to be cut out of § inch deal, arid inches wide. 

Care is to be taken that the roofs which abut against the wails of the beddings are prepared with a 
tilting fillet, at least 1^ inch high, so as to throw off the water. r v 



The hips are to be cut quite close, and never less than half a full-sized slate to be applied in order 
to avoid all small pieces, which are liable to get out of order, the hips and rid<res to be covered as 
hereafter described. The cheeks and gables of dormers to be covered with slates, cut of the size of 
about 12 inches long by 6 wide ; the lower part cut to a pattern either circular or elliptic 
The eaves of slates to project not less than 4£ inches over the walls, and not less than 2 inches 
beyond the feet of rafters in projecting roofs. Roman cement filleting to be used at all angles 
chimney-shafts, &c. ; when it is not described on the drawings, to be done with lead. 

The slater is to keep the roof in proper order, and repair all damage that may occur, until the 
building is delivered up, when the whole is to be in perfect order aud weather-tight throughout and 
to take all care that the slating is not discoloured by mortar or Roman cement, as the work will be 
required to be kept quite clean. 

The underside of all slates that are not described to be ceiled against the rafters, are to he rendered 
straight and smooth between the battens, except to the rools of washhouse, kitchen, scullerv, and 
sheds ; the underside of those roofs that are ceiled against the rafters are to be rough pointed. * 

The roofs which have a pitch of 49 degrees, are to have a lap or cover of at least 3 inches below the 
nail hole. Roofs with a pitch of 35 degrees to have a inch lap. The hips and ridges, except where 
shown on drawings to be covered with lead, are to have Cheshire or Staffordshire tiles, or cut rkke 
stone of app'roved quality. The slates to be nailed with strong wrought-iron nails, boiled in oil. ° 
The whole of the roofs to be covered with the best Bangor Queen Ton slates, or with Irish slates of 
equal size and approved quality. 



Plasterer. 



The walls of the infirmary, including the surgery and nurse’s room, to be plastered, one coat 
finished smooth on face for whitewash; the master's two rooms on ground floor, and passage between 
them, and two bed-rooms over ditto, and the board-room and clerk’s office, to be plastered two coats 
and coated ; all other internal walls throughout are to be stopped and twice lime whitened, also twice size- 
white all exposed wood- work to underside of floors, boarded partitions, and other work, not described 
to be ceiled or painted, and all other timbers of roof and underside of slates where exposed to sight. 

The partitions shown or described on the drawings as lath and and plaster, are to receive two coats, 
and finished same as the adjoining walls; ceilings to be put to the board-room, clerk’s office, master’s 
four rooms, and passage on ground floor, surgery, nurse’s room, and infirmary building, which are to 
he lathed, scratched, floated, and coated ; the underside of all floors, not described to be plastered, 
being intended to be whitewashed only. (All lath and plaster ceilings are to be applied either to the 
underside of floor joists or against, the rafters ; no ceiling joists being intended to be used). 

All lime to be well slacked and free from cores or unburnt stones, and to be mixed with good clean 
sand, and mixed in proper proportions. 

The lime white to the walls of house to be mixed with a due proportion of tallow, to prevent the 
work rubbing off. 

The laths to be all strong, and the nails to be either wrought or cast-iron, and not less than 1 inch 
long. 

Where any plastering is put over wood lintels, or other timber, a good key to be made by crossing 
pieces of short laths. 

The angles to windows of infirmary are to be rounded, and no angle-stayes used ; where angle- 
staves are used, they are to have quirks cut. 



Section No. 4. — Plumber, Painter, and Glazier. 

Plumber. 

To include all work hereinafter- described or shown on the drawings, or that will be found necessary 
for making them all complcle. 

The lead to be the best milled, or where cast lead is used, it is to be evenly moulded, of smooth 
surface, and free from sand or pin holes, and at least half-a-pound to the superficial foot heavier than 
the weights hereafter described for the milled lead ; no cast lead to be used except above the weight 
of 7 lbs. to the foot superficial. 

The lead to gutters is to be closely dressed down to the boarding, and to be of the width shown on 
the drawings ; the highest part of the gutter to turn up at least six inches under the slates, and to turn 
op at the same level all through, notwithstanding the fall of gutter, which is to be at least 1 inch in 
10 feet ; the gutters to be 7 lbs. lead to the foot, and laid with 2 inches drip where shown; the nar- 
rowest part of the gutters is not to be less than 9 inches wide. 

Those roofs which abut against the wails of high building, or against chimney shafts, are, where so 
described on drawings, to have lead step flashings of 4 lbs. lead, to lay 6 inches on the slates, and turn 
U P 0 inches against the walls, and covered with a top flashing of 6 lbs. lead, 10 inches wide, built in the 
walls for that purpose, parallel to the inclination ot the roof. . 

The hips of the roofs described on drawings to be covereJ with lead, are to have the lead 20 inches 
wide, and 6 lbs. to the foot superficial, closely dressed round the rolls. The hips of the large venti- 
lators over roofs to he laid wilh 7 lbs. lead of the same width. 

All vallies to roofs to be laid with 6 lbs. lead, 18 inches wide, and 16 inches wide to valhes of 
dormer windows on roof. Step flashings to be put round cheeks of dormers and ventilators, 8 inches 
wide, of 4 lbs. lead, and the dormers to have aprons in front, of 6 lbs. lead, as drawing. ^ 
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80 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 

Painter. 

The whole of the wood and iron work, except the boarded partitions described in th* „ 
work to be left rough for whitewash, is to be knotted, primed, and finished, three coats 
four coats externally. The feet of the rafters which project are not intended to be painted • anvw^t 
which does not properly hold out, to receive the additional coats of paint required P ' * y Work 
The work to be finished a plain common colour to be approved. 

Glazier. 

TIk windows, generally, to be glazed with glass of C C quality, and of the shapes and size. 
shown on drawings. 1 sizes as 

The windows to master's four rooms, and windows of entrance front, are to have C Haas 
All glass fixed m iron lights to be closely fitted, and securely and neatly puttied ° ' 

All windows described to have lead lights, arc to be executed with the verv best sh-oo.. 1 j ,c 
lights to be secured to three-eighth round iron bars, fastened witli copper ties ^ 8 d ' tbe 

The contractor to be answerable lor all windows broken during the execution of the buiidino „„d 
the whole to be given up m a clean and perfect state. 1 ain c> an d 



Section No. 5. — Smith. 

To provide all straps, bolts, and other work, where shown or described on the drawings • th* 
wrought iron to be the best tough metal, and the cast work of good quality and clean mould ^ also tn 
provide all moulds and patterns required. (Wrought iron straps, 2 inches by i inch, to beaimlied to 
the feet of principal rafters, and king and queen posts of trusses) ” * * 116(1 to 

The stone stair, to have i square liar balusters, 3 that 10 inched long, one to each step, and on the 

Kh J* 1 1 ap “ r1, “ d 3 f f‘ S m f 1,es >°-g, "hi « half-round handrail, H inch wide end 

t inch thick, a 1| inch square wronghtnewelattlieeoinmeneeme.it of each stairs, to be let into a 
stroag stone, and to be securely fixed and run with lead ; the bains, er, to be kneed 2 inch auhe 
foo of each, so as to be sunk in the top of tread of steps a sufficient distance from the end £ give a 
w[rEJ . “‘■7 l “u bCr ' Velt '- ,<li, ' t ° handrail, and sunk into tho stone and ran 

J ,! r ’i he newe *° bc set 0lll ” de ll >e end of step, and the handrail curved to it 

h “« i h*'s 2 inches by J inch, of a segment form, to go into the walls at 
inches at eaeb'end/* 6 flrepI “ eS ' ” lhrou e b 1118 i“ mbs wt ™> “4 P™ject and turn up aad down 2 

according to drawing, to the eaves of those roofs where marked with a red line 
mfi?r! ? l ‘pV'"PP° r *5 d strong iron brackets, securely fixed in the walls or to the feet of projecting 
R.i ,’w J °!i “ ? po ” lln g 10 be P“* “gather with white lead, and secured by a nut and raw S 
1 ] do "’“.P'Pas, unless otherwise described, are to he 3 inches clear diameter, and where 
bnn n C “ S ° f “PP ,ovecl P“ llern “ nd proper Shoes at the font of each ; a small cast 

n efixed “5°?“ h,0 ' tlllrtls the way do™ the head to prevent leaves. Sic., netting down The 
pT,hT*thsS^ is “ * he less in any 

caD C s”andta.™'r,lto°' ,de a ” P!' deni ’ where sh ° wn or deacribed on plans or sections, with 

Ss tlli firm . bid/", " elal 1 inch 10 “ st »■> eolid stone blocks, not less than 9 

incne9 tnicK, firmly beddetl on strong mortar walling. 

ov^smafi l Msspools,' ,1ClUde N °' P ' ain e0,mn °" S ra,ir « s ' 12 in cbes square, for letting into stone 

wt^r’ e where 1 dhetd^bv^lm < hWk 0 ^f W f? U8b ’i r01 ^ ‘“J* UMd fa bo,ls ' screws, straps, and other 
tags, or contained in^the spLffica.ion ’ add “ ,<m ‘ hal sbom ' ” te ‘” b ' d °» di'.w- 

patterif to 'he inserted h„ ;l, CaSt ir °? ventd utors, of the size of 9 inches by 4 inches, of approved 
pauern, to he inseited by the mason where directed by the clerk of the works 1 

inctatTreTwrouS f" 'f ™u work, Ld fire‘t heating the same; to 

executed according to°the drawin^^ad^escripfions given. ° F d °° ra ° f ^ Wi ‘ h be 



Section No. 6. — Flagger or Pavior. 

shown', MtoeftedV' ttedrawtop” h<! e “ her fi ‘ SSed ’ Pa,l!d ’ olbe ™ ise Ia id as hereafler described, 

in mortar™ klTih^stoMPB 11 u 16 !° b f and laid in courses, and bedded and closely jointed 

S rooms iyp 8 r ! t0be , *r*T dressed ’ and gainst the walls. 

mixed in aunrovpd nmn ,rr ° e f' d v’ til mortar donrs > compounded with the best materials, and 
mixed in approved proportions of clay, lime, and bullocks* blood, &c. 

the stones^ll^rrTmp^fn^ ef P artS marked ® on the plans, are to be paved, and to have 
described. . edded m £ rave '» an£ l filled in with strong coarse sand, or other materials 

Pr ? teCled Unti ' they are ( l uile dr y and hard ^ they are to be laid perfectly 
leLuktchL tlSk PPr ° V manner * and t0 have a foundation of dry and broken materials, at 

owbefL^gS 18 la, ' d iS WCU SCUled ’ and rammCd aU 

leadh^^o^iSh.'t^OTnvey SCUlIery, &C '’ t0 haVS a " inclinalion towards an iron ° ratin " 

ufaced with^riprfppw ^ U ' t j SGIind an d P er foct when delivered up, and all broken stones to be re- 
®?sSSii^SSa! 5 and anyWOrk Which has sunk or settled below the proper surface, to be 
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Particulars of Iromnmgmj to be supplied hereafier-the fixing of which only belours ,o tins 
Contract. 

Norfolk thumb-latches to the ledged doors 
Locks to all doors. 

Bolts to ditto. 

Hinges to all doors (except (o outer yard doors). 



General Clauses and Conditions of the Specification of JTorhs 
; The foregoi-g Sections of Works ere to be taken to Mode everj detail connected therewith that 
“ "**7 "■ S 5ame . 0 ™l' 1 '‘ 6 . include all necessary sc.Hding, labour, tools hoiS 

tackle, wa er carry.ng, and materials, labour implements of ever, kind that a,e necessary for neXm- 
tng, executing, and completing the works in the best manner; the scaffolding is to be secnS, o™- 
strncted in all parts, to be ample in quantity, and composed of good materials, and constructed to the 
salisfncuon of the clerk of the works, appointed by ihe Poor Law Commissioners 

The works are to proceed under the inspection and approval of the clerk of the works, and to the 
entire satisfactinn of the orehnect of the Poor Law Commissioner,. The architect and clerk of he 
works are to have full power to enter upon the premises, or any part of the building, at such time a 
they may think proper. r =>’ e U!> 

The drawings and specilieatinns are to be under the charge of the clerk of the works, and deposited, 
from da, to day at his office on the premises; they are to be open to the inspection of all persons 
employed upon the building, who may have occasion to refer to them, and they will be at liberty to 
copy or take any particulars of such details as they may, from time to time, require ; but the drawings 
and specifications are on no account to be removed from the premises by any person not specially 
authorised by tile architect. r f J 

The contractor is to receive, as belonging to the contract, all detail or explanatory drawings, which 
may, from tune to time, be considered necessary by the architect, and which he may sign and furnish 
to the contractor ; and in all cases where figured dimensions or written directions are given on the 
plans, the same are to be followed and used in preference to the use of the scale. 

Ihe several roofs to be constructed according to the pitch or inclination given, and the dimensions 
for the length of timbers, and for slating, to be ascertained from the width of the several rooms, added 
to the thicknesses figured or described for the walls. 

All materials used in the respective works shall be of the very-best quality, and the workmanship 
thereof executed in the best and most substantial manner. Should materials of any kind be brought 
upon the premises, v^hidi, in the opinion of the clerk of the works, are either unsound, improper* to 
be used, or contrary to the intent and meaning of the contract, the same shall be immediately removed 
from off the premises, upon notice to that effect being given by him, in writing, to the contractor or 
his foreman ; and in case such notice he not immediately complied with, the clerk of the works will 
be required to report the fact to the Poor Law Commissioners through their architect. Any works 
which, in the opinion of the architect, have been improperly executed, shall, upon notice to the con- 
tractor, be immediately taken down, or removed, and re-constructed in a substantial manner, and no 
additional charge shall be made by the contractor for such work. 

No materials or timber scantlings, once brought on the building ground, shall be removed from off 
the premises, on any pretence whatever, unless with the written consent of the architect, or unless 
they be materials brought there, bond Jide, for the purpose of scaffolding. The materials brought 
upon the ground are to be considered as belonging to the Poor Law Commissioners, although the 
value of them is not to be taken into consideration in calculating the advances to which the contractor 
may, from time to time, be entitled. 

The contractor is to make regular weekly payments of wages to the several mechanics, artificers, 
and labourers, employed by or- under him, and punctually to pay weekly to them in money the full 
amount of their earnings. .... 

Upon notice to the contractor or foreman, by the architect, that a sufficient number of men are not 
employed on any section of the works, he will be required to provide the same, or on his default 
within reasonuble time, the architect may engage such number of men as are required, and at such 
amount of wages as, in his opinion, is proper, the amount thereof, and all expenses attending the 
employment of such men, to be deducted from the amount due to the contractor. Should any combi- 
nation at any time take place among the workmen for advance of wages, or any other causes, and 
the same he represented to the Poor Law Commissioners or their architect, the same will be taken 
into consideration, whether any just ground existed for allowing any extension of time for any delay 
that inay thereby be occasioned to the works. 

Any inferior workman employed by the contractor is, upon notice to that effect by the clerk of the 
works, to he discharged by the contractor. 

The contractor is not to underlet in any way the whole or any part of the work, or to do the same 
by task work, except wilh the writteti consent of the architect. 

Should any delay arise from the want of a due supply of proper materials, and the progress of the 
works be thereby interrupted, the architect, either himself or through the clerk of the works, may 
order or provide the same, and the expenses thereby occasioned may be deducted from the amounts 
that may be or become due to the contractor. 

The contractor is to supply the clerk of the works with all requisite information upon the number 
of men employed, the state of preparation of the materials, and such information of the kind as may 
he required of him by the architect or clerk of the works. 

The clerk of the works is not to be employed in any way whatsoever by the contractor, or to 
receive any payment from him for any services connected with the building, but to give every assist- 
ance in his power in directing the proper execution of the works j and should the contractor have 
reason to complain of the conduct of the clerk of the works, in the execution of his duties orother- 
wise, the contractor will, upon representation of the facts to the Poor Law Commissioners, through 
their architect, have such redress as they consider him entitled to. 

In case any disagreement or dispute should arise during the progress of the works, or after their 
; completion, as to the meaning of the specification and drawings, or relating to any other cause w at- 
i evier connected with the said contract, the same shall be referred to the architect for the tune being, 

M2 
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Appendix and his award shall be final and conclusive upon all matters touching the said contract between the 

Report. In ease the architect, in consequence of frost or- from any other cause, shall order a suspension of 

the works, such order shall he .n writing, and tire works shall thereupon be discontinued and car,rnllj 
covered up with straw, or such other covering or protection as the architect may direct The work 

„„ sUI b « a S ai ” resumed upon notice to the contractor, who shall be allowed an extension of time 

Mr. Power’s Obser- be 5'»'d ll « date » f llls contract, equivalent to the delay occasioned by such suspension of the works 
Rations. The contractor is to he answerable for all damage that may happen to the several works until such 

tune as they are delivered up by him, and certified by the architect to be complete: the contractor is 
to be at the expense of watching and taking dne eare of the works, and is to remove from lima to 
tune, all rubbish that may accumulate on the ground, and to take the same to such nkrt of the 
mises as the elerk of the works may direct. 1 * 

No additional work is to be executed or allowed for, nulcss done in pursuance of tile written di 
rectmn ol the architect; and no omissions from, or alterations in the specified works are to be made 
except by such written direction ; and no additions, omissions, or alterations, so directed to he made’ 
are to have any effect in invalidating or annulling the contract. Any additional work that mav 
necessary in the foundations of the building, and directed to he done, or any work which mav be di 
rected by the architect to be omitted from the contract, in not requiring the foundations of the walls 
to go so deep us specified, is to be token account of by tile elerk of the works ; and no foundations 
are to he covered up without the previous directions of the clerk of the works. The value of all such 
additional or omitted works is to he ascertained by the architect for the time being, and valued ac- 
cording (o a list or prices attached to the articles of agreement ; or in case the contractor does not 
furnish such list, then such valuation is to be made according to the judgment of the said architect 
and the value of such extra or omitted work is to be either added to, or deducted from, the amount of 
the last payment to be made to the contractor on the building contract. All prices for such additional 
works, being first approved by the architect, must be attached to the contract previous to the execution 
of it by the contractor. 

No payment is to be made to the contractor, except on the architect’s certificate on the value of the 
work executed, and no certificate to be given for any sum less than one-eighth the amount of the 
contract; and the several payments are to be made at the rate of 85 per cent, on the value of the 
work executed leaving a balance of 15 per cent, to be retained as a guarantee for the goodness and 
perfection of the works. 1 he reserve of 15 per cent, shall he payable, on the architect’s certificate, at 
he expiration of two months from the completion of the works included in the contract, except the 
painting and whitewashing of the plastering ; but such final payment shall be subject to any abate- 
ment winch the architect may make for remedying any defects in the works, which, on notice thereof 
Dy Him to the contractor, shall not be forthwith remedied. 

ft is however, to be expressly understood, that the payment of such first instalment is to be con- 
tingent on the Exchequer Loan Commissioners having advanced, at the time at which such instalment 
shad become due the sum of money which the Poor Law Commissioners have directed the Board 
ot Eruardians of the Union to borrow for the erection of the Workhouse; and no delay in the pay- 
ment of such first instalment shall interfere with the progress of the works, or release the contractor 
trom his obligation to complete them by the time hereinafter named. 

who !f of the works are t0 ke completely finished, and ready to be delivered up by the con- 
SSS * hC , ' , da y° f ; and in case he shall fail in com- 

SeStJ r W °'i S contrac ed /° r by hi,n 011 or before lhe da y mentioned, he shall be liable to a 
nnfin' K "l K° m j 6 !? 111 ! 011 ? 1 klR . contract for every week during which the works shall remain 
scale'— bey ° nd lhC before ‘ mentloned time - and such deduction (if made) shall be on the following 



If the whole amount of the contract does not exceed 1 000/. . 

If the same exceeds 1,000/., and does not exceed 2,000/ . 

It the same exceeds 2, 000/., and does not exceed 5,000/. . . . . 30/ per week 

If the same exceeds 5 ,0001 401. ier week. 



10/. per week. 
20/. per week. 



No. 4. 



IRELAND. 

Particulars of the Fittings to he provided for the 
Bedsteads. 



Union Worhhouse. 



No. 4. 

PAimcui.AiiB of THE To construrt ATf, . , -L , 

Fittings to he pro- r f . . * , .. “ ea ‘ bedsteads, as p er sketch, to be of white Norway deals, 

video FOR THE a »■ * aishe<i - To construe* *l°»g side-wall at heads of 

Uhidh WoRniioo,.. , b y supported on stroll? cast-iron brackets, as 

the iron work tn ho e or blt0 s0, 'd stone blocks in mortar floors, and 

ThThlT, f bb ™n with lead where fixed to the stone, 
main buildinw nJt be .? xed ln the J on S' room of each wing (on the ground floor) of the 
A 11 R . .S ? i h ? ™ ms of lhe “'uiary building. B 

boards nine hirh^ ■ i W ■ t ^ 0Be roo,tl s where there are mortar floors, are to have deal 
of bedstead a. m , 'f'Vf T ° umled e<l 8 e * l«d "" 8™'. immediately under the feet 
l btafafc SS ltP ' ‘ , “ 1 b °“ ds 10 b “ ^ ^ iron-work to 

Grates and Stoves. 

Board Room amd Clerk’s Office. 

clerk’s 1 offire ^arul . ba '[' re ° isler f? ra tes, of neat approved pattern, in the board-room and 
co™ and lilt maSt6r matro,1 ’ s a P artme nts, the sides to have freestone, 

and linings; also common plain cast-iron grates, with hobs, to the surgery, I 
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One ditto. 
One ditto, 
One ditto. 



In Kitchen. 
ditto, to contain gallons. 



ditto, to contain 
ditto, to contain 



gallons. 

gallons. 



In Probationary Ward. 

One cast-iron boiler, &c., to contain gallons, with tap. 

To include making all flues complete, each flue to have an iron frame and bed for 
cleaning out, and also a damper to each. 

Tables and Forms. . 

Dining Hall. 

No. deal tables, with 1-J inch deal tops, 22 inches wide, feet 

long, each constructed with 3 inch square-framed legs, and 6 inch framing of 1J inch deal, 
as sketch. 

No. deal forms, to ditto, feet long, with 1J inch deal tops 10£ inches 

wide, with strong framed legs of inch deal, cut hollow at bottom, as sketch. 

School Room. 

No. forms, feet long, with deal l£ seats 9 inches wide, 12 inches 

high, with strong framed legs. 

For rooms in general, No. forms, with 11 deal seats, (as to dining hall,) 

feet long each. 

No. deal tables, with 1J deal tops, and square framed legs, (as to dining 

hall). Size of tables by 

No. desks, ditto, ditto, as per sketch. 

Desk for master, as per sketch. 

Dressers. 

To fix in the two store-rooms adjoining master’s rooms in main building, a dresser 
2 feet wide, of deal, on strong bearers, along the side-wall of each room opposite the 
doors. 

To fix in the store-room (the one on the right-hand side going from master's apart- 
ments) adjoining serving-room, a dresser 2 feet wide, as before, across the end of 
room adjoining serving-room, and along the side opposite the door. 

To put i-inch deal frame to contain a rising shutter, size of 4 feet wide, and 2 feet 
6 inches high, and to be secured with bolts, to shut down on dresser, for passing 
things through to serving-room. 

Kitchen and Sculleries. 

To construct a dresser feet long, feet {inches wide, of l-J- deal 

on strong bearers, with 6 rows of 9-inch shelves 1-inch thick. To construct a sink size 
of by to be placed on strong bearers with two divisions, one to have a plug 
It inch diameter, and the other a 4-inch square iron grating, both to lead to a drain. 

Water Works. 

To provide and construct a metal force pump, to be worked by double lever handle, of 
approved construction, as per sketch, so as to allow the same to be worked on both sides 
the partition by men or women ; the pump to be bore, and to have 

inch pipe from well, and inch rising main to supply a deal cistern to be fixed 

in kitchen offices. . . , 

The cistern to be lined with 6 lbs. lead sides, and 7 lbs. lead bottom, and constructed 
with two-inch deal put together with white lead, and to contain gallons, and 

to have a 4-inch notice pipe. , , , ... , . 

From the cistern construct pipes of 1£ bore leading to the wash-house, with 1 4 bib 
cock ; also pipe to kitchen with l-J- bib cock ; also one to each yard for men and women ; 
convey a pipe, and fix a 1-inch bib cock with square handle to turn ditto, and to lake 
on and off; the cock to be fixed against back wall of wash-house and kitchen budd- 
ings ; also to construct a pipe leading through master’s passage to front wards, where a 
pipe is to be placed in the inside corner of yard of the probationary ward, nearest, he 
door of master’s house, with bib cocks with lever moveable handle, as described to the 
yards for men and women. 
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nurse’s room, porter’s room, and inspector’s rooms, in each of the idiot wards, and dormi- ^ *’ 
tories iu wings of upper floors ; all these to have the fire-place lined with good fire-bricks 

Plain stoves of cast-iron to be provided, and fixed in the several day-rooms and dor- 
mitories on the ground floor, and to the rooms of infirmary and probationary wards 
No. stoves to the large rooms to be of the size of by 

and No. to the smaller rooms to be of the size of by 

the stoves all to have large fenders, and sheet-iron open drawers for asbesf The tubin* 
for smoke flues to be six inches clear diameter, to be carried into flue of fire-place with a 
length, of eight feet to each stove, in addition to the bends, &c. The tubing to be cast- 
iron. 

Iron Boilers. 

In Wash-house. 

To provide and fix a cast-iron boiler, with taps, containing gallons, to be 

made complete with brick-work, and two-inch deal curb on top, to include all iron-work 
gratings, &c. ; and to include deal top in two thicknesses, cross nailed, hung with 
wrought-iron hinges, and pulleys and lines for opening lids. 

One ditto, ditto, to contain gallons. 
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To construct in yard a large rain-water tank, size of by 

and deep, domed over as cesspools. The rain-water tank to be lined with 

half brick, bonded in stone, and rendered in cement ; the bottom to be laid curviform. 

Also to provide and fix a small common lead pump in wash-house, with 
suction pipe from tank. 

t Baths. 

Mr. Power’s Obser- Probationary. 

To construct a deal bath 1-’- thick of well-seasoned deal, ploughed and toim-ued at 
joints, and pul together with white lead, to be 5 feet long, 2 feet (j inches wide” and 2 
feet deep, placed at one end of bath-room. One to be placed in each bath-room. The 
baths to have a 1-J- plug, to open into a drain constructed in surface by paving-stones 
and leading into cesspools in yards. 

Painting. 

The names of each room to be painted in black 1-inch capital letters, of Roman 
character, on the doors of the following rooms on the outside. The letters to be placed 
about 2 feet below top of door, in the centre of doorway (as regards the width of door), 
and the letters to be the common proportionate distance from each other. 



Particulars of the several Booms which are to have their Names painted thereon. 
Externally. 

Two Probationary Yards at back of Entrance Building. 

Female Probationary Ward, No. 1. 

Bath-room. 

Male Probationary Ward, No. 1. 

Bath-rooin. 

Children’s Yards. 

Boys’ Day and School-room. 

Boys’ Work-room. 

Girls’ Day and School- room. 



• Appendix 
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Kitchen Ojp.ce Yards. 

Wash-house. 

Kitchen Offices. 

Men’s and Women's Yards— Female Side. 
Female Dining Hall. 

Wash-house. 

Wash-house Work-room (at the eud). 

Infirmary. 

Female Idiot Wards. 

Male Side. 



Kitchen Offices. 

Male Dining Hall. 
Infirmary. 

Male Idiot Wards. 
Dead-house (in back yard.) 



Internally. 



Entrance Front Building.— In Hall Ground Floor. 
To Board Room. 

Porter’s Room. 

Female Probationary Ward, No. 2. 

Male Probationary Ward, No. 2. 



Board Room. 

Clerk’s Office. 



Upper Floor. 



Main Building.— Ground Floor. 



Master’s Room. 

Matron’s Room. 

Where man and wife are appointed, the words 
substituted. 



“ Master’s and Matron’s Rooms,” to be 



,, . Upper Floor 

Master s Room. 

Matron’s Room. 

Clothes Store-room. 



Stairs at back of Master’s Booms. 

Boys’ Room. 

Girls* Room. 

(On deal hoard size of 12 bj 6, painted same colour as doors, 
Stairs leading to Boys’ Dormitories, &c. 

Stairs leading to Girls’ Dormitories, &c. 



and fixed against wall) — 



Upper Floor. 
Boys’ Dormitories, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
Girls’ Dormitories, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
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Principal Stairs in Wings. — Male Side. ( 

Male Wards. 

Boys’ Rooms. 

(On board, as before described), Stairs leading to Male Dormitories. 

Female Side. 

Female Wards. 

Nursery. 

(Board and inscription to stairs same as Male Side). 

Male and Female Sides . — Upper Floors. 

Male Dormitories, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Female Dormitories, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Serving 1 loom. 

Dining-hall (on both doors). 

Kitchen (and to Men’s Yard). 

Wasli-housc (and to Women’s Yard). 

Store-room, No. 1. (No. 1. is to be the right-hand door, leading from 
master’s apartments). 

Store-room, No. 2. 

Mill- room. 

Laundry (on door from Wash-house). 

In Dining-hall . — On Doors Inside. 

Entrance to Female Yard. 

Entrance to Mule Yard. 

Infirmary . — Ground and Upper Floors.— -Male Side. 

Male Ward, No. 1, 2, 3, &c., beginning at right-hapd room on ground- 
floor. 

Surgery. 

Nurse’s Room. 
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Female Side. 

Female Ward, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. | 

Idiot Wards. — Male Side. 

Inspector’s Room. 

Male Day -room, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. (on the cells omitting the word “ Cells.”) 

Female Side. j 

Inspector’s Room. 

Female Day-room, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Shelves. 

To put in store-room, on right-hand side of passage leading to serving-room, 4 rows 
of 9 inch shelves, I inch thick, on strong bearers, immediately over the dressers. 

To put iu clothes store, one pair, 4 rows of shelves, 20 inches wide, over the dresser, 
and two ends of room, the shelves to be open, made with 1 inch deal spars, 2 inches 
wide, and 2 inches apart. 

To construct in the surgery a deal press, in two heights, size of feet 

wide, by 6 feet 6 inches high, and deep, the lower to be hung with folding 

doors in two heights, the inside to be fitted up with shelves and drawers, and to contain 
not less than drawers. 

In Dining-hall. 

To construct across the dining-hall a deal 14 inch square framed, and bead and butt 
partition, secured to the beam of roof, and securely fixed against floor by 4 inch square 
scantling, cut diagonally, and half fixed on each side. The centre to have folding-doors, 

G feet wide, in two widths, to open to the height of the tie-beam. The part above the 
tie-beam to be sparred with 1 J spars, 2 inches wide, 1-y apart, fixed in one side of truss 
over partition. 

To provide and fix a bell, weighing lbs., to he fixed on ridge roof, over 

the passage, between stores leading to the serving-room, to be hung between two .6 inch 
square oak posts, with weather-boarded top, as per sketch. The exact position to be 
determined by putting it as near the windows of passage as the truss of the roof occurs, 
to which the posts arc to be brought down for securing them. To include wheel, rope, 
tubing through roof, &c. . , 

Generally.— i The whole of the works to he done in the best manner, and with good 
seasoned timber, and in accordance with the specification for the erection of the Work- 
house, and agreeable to the general clauses and conditions of the specifications and 
building contract. The tables and forms are not intended to be painted, nor is any of the 
work, except where so described. . . 

I, the undersigned, do hereby undertake and agree to perform the whole of. the before-described 
works, and to do the same in the best and most permanent manner, and to.the.entjre satisfaction ot 
the architect, and to the Poor Law Commissioners for the time being, agreeable, in every respect, to 
the conditions of the contract, mode for the erection of the Workhouse. ... 

Witness my hand, this day of' 18 

Witness , 
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Accom- 


Amount charged 


Amount certified 


Amount of 


No. II. 


- 


modation 


by the Contractor 


by the Architect 


Deduction from the 


Appendix to 


UNION. 


provided 


for Works done 


for Works done 


Charges made 


Mr. Gulson and 




for 


extra the Contract. 


extra the Contract. 


by the Contractor. 


Mt. Power’s Obser- 
vations. 






£. 5. 


d. 


£. .v. 


d. 


£■ s. d. 




Abbeyleix. 


500 


1,749 4 


10 


1,324 0 


8 


425 4 2 




Antrim .... 


700 


1,449 2 


2* 


728 4 


8 


720 17 6* 




Ardee 


000 


2,021 16 


H 


1,408' 0 


24 


613 15 11 




Armagh .... 


1,000 


4,697 2 


4 


3,322 1 


4 


1,375 1 0 




Athlone .... 


900 


2,801 14 


5 


2,289 17 


2 


511 17 3 




Athy 


600 


1,792 8 


10 


988 15 


11 


803 12 11 




Ballina .... 


1,200 


2,514 2 


8 


1,529 8 


3 


984 14 5 




Ballinasloe . . . 


1,000 


3,779 18 


11 


2,562 19 


1 


1,216 19 10 




Ballinrobe . . . 


800 


1,781 13 


44 


1,169 0 


2». 


612 13 l£ 




Ballycastle . 


300 


1,779 3 


5 


706 17 


8 


1,072 5 9 




Ballymoncy . . . 


700 


1,834 0 


9 


978 0 


0 


856 0 9 




Ballyshannon. . . 


500 


1,367 0 


oj. 


618 6 


14 


748 13 11 




Balrothery . . . 


400 


1,818 19 


1 


1,685 2 


2 


133 16 11 




Ballinglass . 


500 


1,656 19 


2 


1 ,365 l 


54- 


291 17 84 




Banbridge 


800 


3,641 5 


5 


2,979 8 


1| 


661 17 3-4 




Bandon .... 


900 


3,091 3 


8 


1,714 3 


8 


1,37.7 0 0 




Bantry .... 


600 


785 16 


5 


627 15 


8 


158 0 9 




Belfast .... 


1,000 


2,999 3 


9J- 


2,707 3 


5J- 


292 0 4 




Boyle 


700 


2,279 0 


4 


2,047 17 


2-4 


231 3 14 




Cahircivecn . . . 


400 


1,073 8 


4 


736 0 


04 


337 8 3-4 




Callnn .... 


600 


1,767 3 


3i- 


1,337 17 


64 


429 5 9 




Carrick-on-Shannon . 


800 


2,928 6 


9 


2,142 2 


3 


786 4 6 




Carrick-on-Suir . . 


500 


2,715 4 


0 


1,584 16 


H 


1,130 7 104 




Cashel .... 


700 


1,990 11 


6 


1,573 18 


0-4 


416 13 54 




Castlebar .... 


700 


1,903 19 


3 


1,303 0 


8-4 


600 18 64 




Castle Derg . 


200 


845 1 


10 


739 15 


0 


105 6 10 




Castlerea .... 


1,000 


1,538 8 


3 


1,069 15 


11 


468 12 4 




Cavan 


1,200 


2,434 3 


84 


1,600 17 


04- 


833 6 84 




Celbridge .... 


400 


1,953 19 


3-J 


1,297 19 


54 


655 19 10 




Clifden .... 


300 


1,415 8 


7 


990 14 


7 


424 14 0 




Clogheen .... 


500 


1,946 19 


2 


1,525 13 


11 


421 5 3 




Clones .... 


600 


2,327 3 


4y 


1,394 14 


n -4 


932 8 5 




Clonmel .... 


600 


1,154 14 


8 


975 9 


104 


179 4 94 




Coleraine . . . . 


700 


1,545 5 


7 


1,245 17 


7 


299 8 0 




Cookstown 


600 


2,186 19 


8 


1,172 2 


11 


1,014 16 9 




Cork 


2,000 


7,896 15 


0 


6,426 16 


8 


1,469 18 4 




Donegal .... 


500 


1,799 10 


8 


1,249 11 


5 


549 19 3 




Downpatrick . 


1,000 


3,516 12 


10 


3,118 6 


6 


398 6 4 




Drogheda .... 


800 


2,735 11 


3 


2,220 9 


74- 


515 1 7* 




Dundalk .... 


800 


3,556 16 


4-1- 


2,418 19 


64 


1,137 16 10 




Dunfanaghy . 


300 


559 5 


H 


363 18 


7 


195 6 64 




Dungannon . . . 


800 


2,376 7 


9 


1,708 2 


64 


668 5 24 




Dungarvan . . . 


600 


3,498 10 


8 


2,491 1 


104 


1,007 8 94 




Dunmanway . 


400 


1,166 16 


11 


940 14 


24 


226 2 84 




Dunshaughlin 


400 


956 19 


10 


855 17 


8* 


101 2 2 




Edenderry . . . 


600 


3,170 9 


9 


2,000 15 


5 


1,169 14 4 




Ennis 


800 


1,317 9 


8 


1,023 14 


0 


293 15 8 




Enniscorthy . 


600 


1,170 17 


8 


462 18 


6 


707 19 2 




Ennistymon . 


600. 


2,105 14 


3 


1,119 8 


6 


986 5 9 




Fermoy .... 


900 


356 16 


6 


354 14 


34 


2 2 24 




Galway .... 


1,000 


3,825 3 


34 


1,974 16 


3$- 


1,850 6 112 




Gorey 


500 


1,404 4 


74- 


1,166 9 


44 


237 15 3 




Gort 


500 


1,835 5 


0 


1,108 19 


1 


726 5 11 




Gortin .... 


200 


868 12 


0 


626 17 


8 


241 14 4 




Granard .... 


600 


1,948 8 


51- 


889 19 


44 


1,058 9 1 




Kanturk .... 


800. 


4,699 6 


2 


2,123 2 


2 


2,576 4 0 




Kella 


600 


1,733 12 


101- 


1,420 10 


10 


313 2 04 




Kenmare .... 


500 


1,997 16 


6 


788 2 


1 


1,209 14 5 




Kilkeel .... 


300 


1,778 17 


54 


1 ,395 12 


4 


383 5 14 




Kilkenny .... 


1,300 


1,956 2 


5 


1,788 16 


8 


167 5 9 




Kilmallock . . . 


800 


2,772 11 


1 


2,405 13 


1 


366 18 0 




Kilrush .... 


800 


1,705 7 


2 


1,451 16 


6 


253 10 8 




Kinsale .... 


500 


2,519 17 


10 


1,710 16 


0 


809 1 10 



\ 
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CONTRACTS for CERTAIN UNION WORKHOUSES in IRELAND. 



No. 5— continued. 



UNIONS. 



Lame. 

Limerick . 

Lisburn . 

Lismore . 
Lisnaslcea . . 
Londonderry . 
Longford . 
Loughrea . 

Lurgan 

Mncroom . 
Magerhafelt . 
Mallow . . . 

Manor Hamilton . 
Midleton . . . 
Molnll . . . 

Monaghan 
Mountmcllick. . 
Mullingar. 

Naas .... 
Navan 
Nenagh . 
Newcastle. 

New Ross. . . 

Newry. . 
Newtownards . . 
Newtown Limavady 

Oldcastle . 

Omagh . 

Parsonstown . . 

Rathdown. . 
Rathdrum. 
Rathkeale. . 
Roscommon . 
Roscrea . 

Scnriff. 

Shillelagh. . . 

Skibhereen . . 
Sligo .... 
Strabane . 

Thurles . . . 

Tipperary. 

Tralee. 

Trim .... 
Tuam. . . . 

Tullamore 

Waterford . . 

Westport . 

Wexford . . . 



Total. . 



Accom- 

modation 

provided 

for 


j Amount charged ■ 
1 by thu Contractor 
j for Works done 
| extra tbe Contract 


Amount ceitified 
by the Architect 
for Works done 
extra the Contract. 


Amount of 
deduction from the 
Charges made 
by the Contractor. 




£. 


s. 


d. 


£. S. 


d. 


£. i. 


d. 


400 


2,835 


12 


5 


1,740 10 


8 


1 ,095 1 


9 


1,600 


5,288 


11 


10 


4,336 13 


3 


951 18 


7 


800 


1,891 


18 


0 


1,715 8 114- 


176 9 


0$. 


500 


5,818 


7 


7 


1,590 14 


6 


4,227 13 


1 


500 


2,169 


12 


10-$ 


1,437 11 


4 


732 1 


61- 


800 


1,831 


2 


0 


1 ,656 1 


5$ 


175 0 


6* 


1,000 


4,106 


8 


1 


2,583 18 


0 


1,522 10 


1 


800 


1,766 


10 


5 


1,510 1 


10$- 


256 8 


64- 


800 


1,814 


10 


9$ 


1,667 6 


7 


147 4 


2* 


600 


2,232 


0 


11 


1,499 1 


10 


732 19 


1 


900 


3,260 


11 


6 


2,143 16 


°r ; 


1,116 15 


H 


■700 


7,307 


6 


2 


2,356 14 


3 


4,950 11 


n 


500 


2,329 


12 


6 


1 ,069 18 


44- 


1,259 14 


i* 


800 


2,573 


1 


4 


1,936 4 


Si 


636 16 


7* 


■700 


2,295 


5 


9 


1,624 16 


5 


670 9 


4 


900 


3,125 


3 


4 


2,108 18 


34- 


1,016 5 


04- 


800 


1,261 


12 


6 


536 IS 


6 


724 14 


0 


800 


1,610 


5 


0 


1,268 10 10$. 


341 14 


1* 


550 


3,320 


3 


10 


2,522 9 


7 


797 14 


3 


500 


1,280 


18 


6 


925 11 


4 


355 7 


2 


1,000 


3,387 


19 


6 


1,645 8 


7 


1,742 10 11 


550 


3,090 


16 


11 


2,282 13 


4$. 


808 3 


6* 


900 


1,775 


5 


11* 


1,410 8 


7* 


364 17 


4 


1,000 


4,955 


0 


6 


3,167 7 


10 


1,787 12 


8 


600 


2,172 


4 


1 


1,774 11 


104- 


397 12 


2* 


600 


1,158 


9 


2 


914 9 


2 


244 0 


0 


600 


2,297 


5 


5 


1,245 17 


11 


1,051 7 


6 


800 


2,965 


17 


3* 


2,174 8 


Hi 


791 8 


4 


800 


1,997 


0 


9 


1,683 16 


0 


313 4 


k 

9 


600 


2,363 


14 


04- 


2,005 1 


10 


358 12 


2* 


600 i 


1,908 


1 


S 


1,378 2 


10 


529 18 


10 


660 i 


2,474 


10 


64- 


1,924 12 10 


549 17 


84- 


900 


2,494 


16 


4 


1,311 7 


7$- 


1,183 8 


8* 


700 


1,431 


1 


9* 


1,195 3 


7 


235 18 


2* 


600 


2,333 


10 


6 


1,617 15 


8 


715 14 10 


400 


1,744 


12 


5 


1,235 6 


8 


509 5 


9 


800 


1,947 


1 


6$ 


1,460 12 


4 


486 9 


2* 


1,200 


4,722 


12 


7* 


3,748 9 


10 


974 2 


9* 


800 


3,380 


13 


10 


2,338 1 


2* 


| 1,042 12 


7* 


*700 


2,292 


19 


0 


1,139 14 


7* 


1,153 4 


44- 


700 


2,488 


10 


2 


1,504 5 


4 


984 4 10 


1,000 


1,801 


5 


5 


1,291 19 


0* 


509 6 


4$ 


500 


3,011 


14 


9 


2,153 0 


4 


858 14 


5 


800 


1,416 


7 


8 


1,085 18 


7 


330 9 


1 


700 


2,741 


17 


n 


1,469 13 11} 


1,272 3 101 


900 


2,602 


10 


4 


2,211 16 


10 


390 13 


6 


1,000 


2,768 


5 


0 


1,287 0 


10 


1,481 4 


2 


600 


1,736 


14 


0 


724 18 


3* 


1,011 15 


8* 




266,376 


6 


6* 


180,663 11 


2* 


65,712 15 


4 



No. III. 



(Copy.) LETTER from W. H. T. Hawley, Esq. 

My dear Sir, " York, May 18 ih, 1844. 

I now proceed to submit to you the following observations, which have suggestet 
themselves to me on a perusal of the official papers relating to the site of the Tralee Work- 
house, which you have done me the favour to lor ward for my inspection. 

In further explanation of my negociation with Mr. Jeffery Eager, the rejection of whose 

N 
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8S COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 

site appears to be one of the chief of the charges against me, I beg to state on bis letter 
which lie addressed to the Commissioners on the Oth September, 1839, being referred to me I 
took the earliest, opportunity of calling upon him to inspect the land he offered. 

I advert to this, because his letter to the Commissioners of the 6th May, 1840, was calcu- 
lated to convey the impression that; I had neither seen him, or taken the trouble to ascertain 
his terms, which' was far from being the case. 

I arrived at Tralee for the first time on the 6th January, 1840. On the 7th, I was em- 
ployed in holding conferences with owners and occupiers of property, preparatory to the for- 
mation of the Uuion. On the 8th, after holding a largo meeting in the Court-House to explain 
my proposed arrangements, I visited Mr. Eager, and looked minutely over all parts of his 
premises, receiving from him at. the same time a verbal statement of his terms, which I 
requested him to reduce into writing, and to forward to me, which ho afterwards did, in a letter 
dated the 27th January, 1S40, and which I subsequently submitted to the Commissioners. 
On the 9th I inspected sites offered by Mr. Rohan, Mr. Denny, and others. 

My opinion of Mr. Eager’s land, and my reasons for considering it unfitted for the purpose 
are stated in my letter to you of the 16th instant, and I have nothing further to add on that 
point. The only further observation I consider it necessary to make upon Mr. Eager’s letter 
of the 6th September, is with respect to the nolo attached to it by Mr. Stanley, which is 
addressed to Me, Eager, and informs him that the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
district would inspect the silo after the formation of the Union, and tho election of the Board 
of Guardians ; and it appears to have, been so addressed to him, more with the view of ex- 
plaining any delay which might occur in attending to his application, than for the guidance of 
the Assistant Commissioners. I therefore proceeded in this case as I had invariably done in 
all others, by commencing my inquiries as soon as I entered tho district where the Union was 
to be formed. Such was the course I pursued at Listowol (the only other Union I formed in 
Kerry besides that of Tralee), and I had proceeded far in my arrangements there with Mr 
Colhs for some land belonging to Lord Listowel, before the election of the Guardians took 
place, precisely in the same manner as I did at Tralee. 

The site belonging to Mr. Denny, which in my letter to you of the 10th instant, I stated I 
had visited, was situate in the town of Tralee, and was totally unconnected with the one offered 
in Ins letter of the 1st February, 18-10, which as will be seen by the plan attached to it, was 
perfectly ineligible, having no direct approach from the high road, and being encumbered 
along its whole frontage by land' belonging to another proprietor. • 

To Mr. Rohan’s site I objected, because I foresaw the difficulties which would arise in 
shutting out the view of the Workhouse from his premises, aud the general unevenness of the 
ground. • ° 

Mr. Quill’s land not only presented too narrow a frontage for the building in contemplation, 
but was open to the further objection of the probability that the tenants would refuse to give 
up possession ot the several holdings. ° 

• -e d , °* l * le f° rtl g°* n g offered advantages such as I considered would have 
justified mem recommending it to the Commissioners, I should havedone.so; but they all 
more or less exhibited defects, which could only be properly judged of by the experience of the 
Assistant Commissioner or the architect ; and the objections afterwards raised by the 
Guardians were founded on hasty and inaccurate conclusions, as to comparative prices, without 
estimating collateral expenses, such as would have been incurred by levelling uneven ground— 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient supply of water— adaptation of the Workhouse to an incon- 
venient locality— exposure to wet and wind— and other circumstances which invariably con- 
tribute to create additional cost in erecting a building of this description ; and the complaints 
they made to the Commissioners in their letter of the 7th May, 1840, were not founded on 
lacts, as offers of land were both received and invited by me by;public notices, though not by 
a newspaper advertisement, which I considered unnecessary on my arrival at Tralee, 
i • ( V U s lancI P osse f, ed evcl 7 requisite for a. workhouse site, and was not.- open to 
2T r0I V n t y ve . asom ‘ hle Person competent to judge of its capabilities; and after having 
satisfied myself that his offer was a fair one, considered both intrinsically as regarded its own 
value, and comparatively as regarded the value of other land of similar quality immediately 
contiguous, I considered that 1 was only doing my duty in recommending it to the Commis- 



v d ' h n S f V01 f! m g , the delays and obstructions which would have probably resulted 
waiting till 1 he Guardians could have an opportunity of interposing in the selection. 

/r.. Si l 0nSlderaUonS) , a ^, these alone, which actuated me in iny negotiations with 



i waiting t 
t was these 

TVT,. f\ 'll i “•«*«-, vnm-u aviuturu mu Jiu I11V liegOClULIOUS Wltli 

Mi Quid, and they were conducted precisely in the same way with him, as they would have 
a 7 0,her ‘“dividual "’ h °se land 1 might have considered eligible, for lie was equally 
_ wu ° me as any other person in Tralee, and I neither had nor could have had any 
IS! s ( ho "™j n preference over others. I therefore repel tile unjust and imwarrant- 

inftnor Inua . , ? a °„ l ^uethorne “ that I was actuated in this transaction by an undue 

e "“ from pollt.oal connections,” and trust that if my motives have been mis- 

earnPcAflo-’r le f ^7 a ^ ter this explanation be attributed to tho right cause, namely, an 
i n 4 6 t°* ar ” 6 ^ duties comrn itted to me, faithfully, zealously, and conscien- 
tiously, and not to the unworthy reason which lias so unjustly been imputed to me. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

ro and rat y hIwley. 
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No. IV. 

Extuact from Mr. Nicholas Second Report on the Irish Poor L a ,v 
dated Nov. S, 1837. 
dx to the Mode of introducing the Measure 
This presents a very important subject lor consideration, Ihe earlv if not ik„ «„ , 

W 1 ? "PO? th ? ■»«*• j» which it ma y yb,"«lui s td. S 



persons consider that it should be 'introdneed gradually and etnerimentanrXlTotb & 
!'“! *.<*"& « “•* noptssrible, be e JbliaM LuliaaeousW a„ d 
ol these modes is entitled to the preference. 

.. - hum, the opinion of the managers of tile Dublin Mendicity Instil,, 

t,on scorns entuled to ospecal regard, tin* local knowflgo and experience «Xt 



i question 
•ms entitle 
the best, means of forming 



the best means ol ornung a correct judgment of the temper and habits of the people as likelv 
to afloct tho introduction ol the measure. In the Report on the Irish Poor Law Bill' to which 

l il ■« •Wd “ J»ur Committee have learned S 

re 0 it t, that it is not intended at once to cany into effect the erection of the proposed woik- 

:: wSTbe IIX ° C0UD, -' y ' ** y0Ur Commit,ee any Sr ZL 

„ O „,i£, „ “ “ *‘“*f '“convenience, causing unequal pressure in places, such as Dublin 

» w^™X g I^!°T' W V reit r“ yU supposed the first establish,}, eats will be opened- 
^ whole, is by a genual, ami, as far as may bo found possible, simultaneous opening of the 
„ ' vo *hn"Sos not, on y will such inconveniences be avoided, but the poorer c&LAe im- 
„ P'ossed with a much more favourable opinion of Hie determination of Government to carry the 

measure seriously into effect. This- opinion of the Committee was subsequently confirmed 
by, the whole body ol managers ol the Muudicity Institution, whose sentiments it must, there- 
fore, be coiimderod ub expressing. 

It, is certain that most, ol tho difficulties which may arise from dispensing, with a law of 
settlement, will bo peculiarly liable to occur whilst the measure is in progress of introduction • 
but when llm Unions arc all formed, there will comparatively be little inconvenience to be 
apprehended, and this constitutes a strong argument for proceeding with celerity in their 
formation. Another argument in favour of proceeding vigorously in establishing the measure 
is adverted to by the managers of the Dublin Mendicity, namely, that it. would show the 
people that the Legislature was in earnest; that there was no halting between two opinions ; 
and that Government, was determined t.o carry out the measure with promptitude and effect. 
A majuleslation of this kind would tend to prevent opposition or difficulty, and to remove 
them it they occurred. Such an impression, moreover, would go far to reconcile the people to 
arrangements, which might perhaps be distasteful to them, only because they were new; 
whereas to proceed slowly with the measure — to establish one or any given number of Unions* 
and then to wait for the results to be developed before proceeding farther — thus evidently 
showing that tho step was taken as a matter of experiment, and that. Government was as ready 
to go hack ns to advance — this would certainly strip the measure of the moral influence which 
it. would acquire under the opposite course, and greatly add to the difficulties of its introduction. 

Referring to the experience of England, 1 am warranted in saying that, if the Commissioners 
had not at tho outset proceeded with celerity in establishing the English Unions — if they had 
hesitated in carrying tho new law into effect — if they bad paused for the development of 
results, or waited for the impulse of local opinion, their progress would have been compara- 
tively insignificant; and instead of the efforts which are now making in every Union 
throughout England and Wales, for restoring the independence, bettering the condition, and 
renovating the moral character of the labouring classes, the evils and abuses of the old Poor 
Law system, with its long train of demoralizing consequences, would still have remained, 
lessoned perhaps in bulk, and curtailed of some of its powers of mischief, but still instinct 
with life, and pregnant with future evil. 

Reasoning, then, from the experience, of England, combined with the other circumstances 
before adverted to, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that the Poor Law measure, when 
sanctioned by tlto Legislature, should be carried into operation in Ireland with as little delay 
ns possible, and that, it should, moreover, be carried out as a whole, with a view to the final 
result, and not by piecemeal or experimentally. Some delays of course there unavoidably 
will bo in the creation of so largo a machinery, and some portions of the country must of 
necessity be placed in union before others; for however desirable it. may be to have “ a simul- 
“ tanoous openii gof the workhouses” throughout, tho whole of Ireland, as recommended in the 
Dublin Mendicity Report, this will be found impracticable, although its desirableness may 
be kept, in view. After the Unions are formed, time will be required for providing the neces- 
sary workhouse accommodation, and this will be more readily done in some cases than in 
others. In man 
into workhouses 



many instances, barracks ;uul other large buildings, capable of being converted 
isos, will probably be obtainable, which will facilitate the commencement of 
operations, as well as lessen the expense. In the cases where an entirely new workhouse 
will have to be provided, 12 or IS months will probably elapse before it will be in a state to 
be used, and it. is only when the workhouse can be brought into operation, as a medium of 
relief, that, the Union will become effective. 

There is a subject adverted to in tho extract above given from the Report of tlie Dublin 
Mendicity Institution which requires some notice. The managers assume that the Unions 
will bo first formed, and the workhouses first, opened in Dublin and the other great towns, 
but this is a point, on which the Commissioners will have to decide after full inquiry and 
investigation, and 1 am desirous of keeping the question clear for their discretion. In some 
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No. V. 

143 G. 

Letter from 

W. G. Lumley, Esq. 




143 G. 

Letter from 
A. Moore, Esq. 




90 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 

cases it may be expedient to begin with the great towns, in others not ; and it is important to 
prevent. Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and such places from supposing as a matter of course that they 
will first be dealt with. Meudicancy now flows into these towns from the neighbouring and 
distant districts, and every workhouse established in those districts would serve to lessen the 
influx, by providing relief for the destitute in their own locality. On this account it mioht 
seem advisable that the country districts should be first united and provided with workhouse 
accommodation, in order to keep back the tide of mendicancy, and prevent its undue pressure 
upon the towns at the outset. In Dublin and (he other great towns, moreover, a machinery now 
exists for providing for the destitute ; and it is extremely important that the several Houses of 
Industry, and the Mendicity and other charitable establishments should be kept up, and 
managed as at present, until the arrangements under the new law arc completed. Any failure 
in this respect might be attended with serious inconvenience, and would certainly bring a vast 
amount of suffering upon those who have been accustomed to rely upon these charitable insti- 
tutions for support. 

After the most careful consideration of the question in all its bearings, it is my duty to state 
to your Lordship my opinion that no time should be lost in giving legislative efFect to the 
Irish Poor Law Bill, and that the measure should then be carried into operation with the least 
possible delay. If there be danger of failure in any respect, it will be in the period which 
intervenes between the establishment of the first Union and the formation of the last.. When 
the whole country is in Union and the several local executives formed and in operation, there 
will then, I believe, he no undue pressure in any quarter that may not be dealt with under the 
powers vested in the Commissioners; but in the interim, whilst the Unions are in progress of 
formation, I am sensible that some inconvenience may arise, and it is to lessen the chance of its 
occurrence that I wish to shorten the period and push forward the formation of the Unions with 
as much celerity as may be consistent with the safe and orderly completion of so important a 
measure. If I venture to press this point with unusual earnestness it is not from any doubt 
of the sufficiency of the workhouse principle in Ireland, when brought fairly and fully into 
operation ; but in order to guard it from an unfair or partial exposure, aud to prevent, as fat 
as possible, its being subjected under adverse circumstances, to a pressure that may possibly 
(I say possibly) be thrown upon some one part instead of being spread over the whole of the 
machinery — for then if this part, possibly too a weak or defective part, should fail under such 
an unequal pressure, there will not. be wanting persons to impugn the whole system, and thus 
its moral influence may be lessened, if its very existence be not endangered. 



No. V. 

(Copy.) LETTER from W. G. Lumley, Esq. 

Poor Law Commission Office, 

Sir, Somerset House, Ylth April, 1844. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to forward to you the 
enclosed Form of a Return, which they have required from several of the Unions 
in England, and I am to request that you will, as soon as possible, prepare a 
Tabular Return in the same form, showing the costs, &c., of erecting each work- 
house in Ireland, and that you will, in preparing that return, pay. attention to the 
instructions contained in the Circular transmitting the Form to the English Unions, 
which is annexed to the F orm. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. G. Lumley, 

Mr. C. T. TValmesley , Assistant Secretary. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Lublin. 



(Copy.) LETTER from A. Moore, Esq. 

Poor Law Commission Office, 

Sir, Lublin, 31s£ May, 1844. 

In pursuance of instructions in a letter from the Board in London, dated 
the 17th ultimo, I have the honour to transmit the enclosed statement, which has 
been prepared, of the cost of the workhouses in Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

E. Chadwick, Esq., Secretary, A. Moore, Chief Clerk. 

Poor Law Commission, London. 
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Table of the Cost of Erecting the Union Workhouses in Ireland, and of the Sites thereof— continued. 



II. — Unions in which the Accounts have not been certified and closed. 



UNIONS. 


Dimensions 
of the 
Workhouse 
Site. 


Amount paid for the Site, 
including the 
Cost of the Couveyauc. 


Amount of 
the Original 
Contract for 
Building the 
Workhouse. 


Amount 

of 

Extra 

Works. 


Amount paid 
to Clerk of 
Works, and 
for Iroiniion- 

luciduntul 


Amount 
paid for 
Boundary 
Wall, Stables, 
&c. 


Gross Amount 
paid out of 
Loan for the 
Cosi of the 
Building 
and Site. 


Number of 
Paupers 
which the 
House is 
calculated 
to contain. 


Amount m 
Head of thi 
Gross Cost 
or the 
Building 
and Site. 




a. n. v. 


£. *. d. 


£. 


d. 


£. ». 


d. 


£. 


d. 


£. 


s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 




£. 










Annual ren 


























6 0 13 


58G 1G 1 


4 1 


3 


5,580 0 


0 






388 


G 8 












Ballymena . 


C 0 4 


723 13 3 






0,ii00 0 


0 






418 


19 5 














7 2 10 


1,099 G 4 




87 


9,001) 0 


0 






403 


13 7 














5 3 28 


731 19 11 




5,(100 0 


0 




















Castleblanuv • 


8 1 20 


155 14 8a 




0,150 0 


0 






300 


3 8 












C.loglier . . 


(i 2 13 


371 9 G 


• 




4,909 15 








305 
















9 0 0 


































75 0 10" 






5,500 0 


0 






200 


15 9 














6 (i 0 


330 IS 2 






1,200 0 


0 






300 


5 4 










j 


Killamey 


8 0 0 


25 0 0 11 






7,825 0 


0 






387 


It 0 














4 0 35 


















5 G 














5 0 33 


722 19 0" 






4,950 0 


0 






351 


14 3 












Milford . . 


6 0 0 


34 G 15 0” 






5,120 0 


0 






no 


12 9 














5 0 0 


36 11 0 h 






5,210 0 


0 






295 


18 G 












Swineforil 


GOO 


570 4 5“ 


— 





7,100 0 


0 








299 


18 11 






700 







a The payments not fiually completed ; part of the expenses included in this item nre, therefore, estimated. Negotiations for taking portionof the site o 
lease nut complete. b Law costs of site not yet paid, but amount estimated. 



31sf May , 1844. 



Appendix 

to 

i Report. 

No. VI. 
Letlor from 
W. G. Lumley, Esq. 



No. VI. 

(Copy.) LETTER from W. G. Lumley, Esq. 

Poor Law Commission Office, 

Sir, Somerset House, 12 th February, 1844. 

I am directed by tlie P oor Law Commissioners to transmit to you the 
accompanying Form, in which they request you to insert the cost and other required 
particulars ot the Union workhouse, and to return it to the Commissioners as early 
as convenient. 




The Commissioners wish that in the column headed “Amount of Extra Works, 5 ’ 
should be included all the fixtures and permanent fittings, such as Boilers, Grates, 
Stoves, Pipes for conveying water, Tables, Forms, and Bedsteads. 

Furniture, and other articles of a less durable nature, are not to be included. 
Where a site has been purchased, the cost and the extent or number of acres 
must be stated separately. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. G. Lumley, 

The Cleric to the Guardians. Assistant Secretary. 



Union. 



The Cost of the erection of the Union JVorhhousc and the Site thereof. 



Dimensions' 
of the , 
Workhouse 
Site. 1 


Amount Paid 
for the Site, 
including Cost 
of the 

Conveyance. 


Amount of the 
original 
Contract for 
Building 
the Workhouse. 


Amount 

of 

extra Work. 


Gross Amount 
of the 
Cost of tlio 
Building and 
Situ. 


Number of 
Paupers which 
the House can 
accommodate, 
as fixed by 
the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 


Amount, 
per Head, of the 
■ Gross Cost 
of the 

Building and 
Site. 

















DaUd 1844. (Signed)^ 
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Clerk to the Guardians. 



CONTRACTS for CERTAIN UNION WORKHOUSES fc IRELAND. 
No. VI. — continued. 

Cost of Erection, 4c., of the under-mentioned Workhouses. 



Abingdon . , . . 
Ampthill .... 

Ashford, East . . . 

Basingstoke . . . 

Until 

Bicostur 

Bishops-Stortrord . . 

Blnl.y 

Blcau 

Brentford .... 

Bridge 

Chelmsford .... 
Chipping Norton . . 

Dopwade .... 

Derby 

Devizes ..... 
Docking .... 

Dover 

Kualry 

Edmonton .... 
Faverslmm .... 

Fromu 

Greenwich .... 

Halifax 

Holbuuch .... 
Holywell .... 

Ipswich 

Kidderminster . 

Leicester .... 
Leighton Buzzard . . 

Lincoln 

Loughborough . . 
Maidstone .... 

Mulling 

Milton 

Newbury .... 
Newton Abbot . . . 

Newtmvn and Llanidloes 
North Aylesford . . 

Nottingham . . . 

Penzance .... 
Redruth ..... 
Romford .... 

Stockport .... 

Sudbury 

Swnfllmiu .... 
Taunton .... 
Thame ..... 
Thaitel, Lie of . . 

Thomas, St. . . . 

Uckfiehl .... 
Walsall 

Wandsworth and Claplmn 
West Ham. . . . 

Wisbeach .... 

Witney 

Wolstantnn and Bundotn 
Wolverhampton . . 

Wrexham .... 
Yarmouth, Great . . 



Dimensions 
of the Site of the 
Workhouse. 



12 acres 

2n. 2p. 

If 181 ft. by 187 ft. and 
1 4 a. 2 r. 19 p. 



7 a. I r. 14 p. 

3 acres 

4 ,, 

f 203ft. 8 in. by 208 ft. 
8 in. 

3 a. 2r. 34 p. 

1 0 30 

7 2 0} 

7 acres 
4 ,, 

2 a. 2r. 37 p. 

|j llOydfUiy 51 1 yds., 1 

1 1 a" 1 r. 0 * 

4 a. 3r. 33} p. 

VT 

„ 44 „ 

5 a. 2 r. 21 p. 

3 3 33 

3 acres 

273 ft. by 181 ft. 

3 a. 2 r. 

2 a. 27 p. 22 yds. 

4 acres 
4 a. 34 p. 

4,?V,“V 

3 2 28 

0 3 7 

3 1 20 

34 acres 
7 », 

2 a. 30 p. 



280 ft. by 244 ft. 4 in 
24 acres 

12,825 squuro yards 



0 a. 3 r. 8 p. 
4 acres 
3 , , 

5 a. i r. lGp. 
1} acres 

4 



Amount 

Paid for the Site, 
including 
the Cost of the 
Conveyance. 



14 ,, 

8 a. 2p. 
4a. 3r. 31 p. 
83 fr. by ‘JOB. 
5 acres 



029 13 2 
341 IS 0 
25 12 0 



511 6 4 
041 15 1 
421 16 5 
31 7 11 
Cost of Conveyance 
1,094 4 11 
204 1 8 
580 14 0 
1,211 2 1 
265 7 8 
1,058 18 3 
717 0 8 
135 0 0 
120 0 0 
1,514 10 0 
1,020 5 0 
1,020 19 11 
390 13 0 
1 ,865 2 6 
1,429 18 8 
349 0 6 
701 0 0 
001 3 2 
811 19 4 
1,641 19 0 



534 1 10 
34011 7 
187 10 0 
388 4 0 
760 0 9 
325 13 4 
502 18 4 
187 0 6 1 

70 years' tense, at 
£140 per Annum ] 
1,109 17 2 
Site given 
453 15 10 
25 11 8 
Conveyance 
53 8 9 
Quit Kent 
1,004 13 6 
442 13 4 
971 3 6 
685 5 0 



910 0 0 
600 0 0 
1,440 2 0 
1,009 10 1 
550 8 4 
138 17 0 



Amount 
of the 

Original Con- 
tract for 
Building the 

Workhouse. 



£. s. 

7,520 0 
5,925 0 



4,140 0 
9,137 0 
4,046 0 
5,300 0 
6,487 0 
4,376 0 
,650 0 



4,993 



0 0 



250 
5,635 0 0 
4,816 0 0 
7,147 0 0 
7,300 0 0 

4.600 0 0 
9,182 10 0 
6,253 18 2 
8,126 16 0 
18,074 0 0 
6,530 8 0 
3,905 0 0 
5,518 11 0 
5,367 0 0 
4,480 0 0 
8,569 10 9 

5.600 0 0 
5,745 0 0 
5,647 0 0 
8,117 13 0 
4,967 13 0 
3,167 0 0 
4,960 0 0 
4,673 0 0 



4,649 

5.750 
8,709 1 

9,627 2 9}| 

7,110 0 0 

4.750 0 0 
5,192 13 0 
5,693 0 0 
5,523 16 0 
5,475 0 0 
7,500 0 0 
3,800 0 0 
8,886 0 0 

10,484 0 0 
5,3-16 0 0 
4,960 0 0 
G ,875 0 0 
5,610 5 8 



Extra Works. 



2,231 14 5 
1,172 19 4 



5,947 16 
1,831 0 
3,724 G 



1,593 11 
327 17 
1,246 0 
2,090 0 
2,639 7 
7,290 16 
547 4 



2,435 4 4' 
2,068 14 
925 12 
3,433 13 
1,058 10 11 
799 13 
1,819 4 
2,028 8 9 
1,959 
428 0 0 
401 1 2 



2,758 17 8 
1,806 17 7 



4,463 4 6 
2,654 9 1 
2,313 2 6 
4,097 6 9 
1,940 8 8 
4,448 12 3 
1,026 18 7 
3,283 16 8 
12,538 0 0 
3.325 14 2 
4,694 0 0 
928 17 6 
3,522 10 5 
2,907 11 2 
2,891 0 6 
2,085 11 0 



Gross Amount 
of the 
G>st of the 
Building and 
Site. 


of Pauper 

which the 
House c;i 

fixed by 
Poor-Law 

Com- 


Amount 
per Head of 
the 

Gross Cost 
of the 
Building 
and Site. 


£. a. d. 






11,003 13 2 


■tsn 




8,034 18 8 


460 


17 10 7} 


6,421 6 3 


3S0 


10 17 U 4 . 


7,162 11 10 


230 


32 1 10 


13,850 0 0 




}l 6 15 4 


4,761 0 7 


310 






425 




4,762 12 53 


235 


20 5 4 


6,024 17 8 


416 


14 9 7 } 


14,028 9 5 


560 




6,207 0 0 


350 


17 14 &l 




450 




*,48S 4 9 


200 




9,716 17 7 


400 




8,287 9 10 


450 




0,460 17 8 


301 


21 C 6} 


8,528 0 0 


513 


16 12 5} 


9,510 0 0 


400 




8,754 6 0 


726 




17,499 11 3 


480 




7,830 2 2 


400 




9,978 3 0 


372 


26 16 54 


r 26,627 1 li; 


995 


16 14 


8, BSC 18 8 


420 


20 12 24 


6,083 14 3 


271 


22 5 3 


F 7 ,N5 3 7, 


300 


23 16 4 


9,461 16 2 


400 


23 13 1 


6,350 1 0 3 


300 


21 3 4 


11,011 2 11 


400 


27 10 64 


7,661 4 9 


250 


30 12 10# 


8,73111 1 


300 


29 2 1 


8,181 0 0 


370 




9,079 14 10 


650 


13 19 4 


5,709 0 9 


150 


38 0 0 


6,008 14 5 


325 


13 9 9 


7,444 4 8 






} 13,093 10 3; 


450 


29 1 11 


11,426 0 0 


400 


28 11 34 


7,216 0 10 


292 


24 14 3 


15,861 17 9 


1,000 


15 17 3 


9,517 7 0 


270 


35 5 0 


8,508 17 8 


500 


17 0 4 


10,969 13 5 


610 


21 10 2 


12,495 3 5} 


• 690 


IS 2 2 


12,597 18 0 


370 


34 0 114 


7,847 2 5 


405 


19 7 6 


8,476 19 0 


410 


20 13 6 


10,104 2 3 


370 


27 6 0 


7,900 14 S 


485 


16 6 0 


11,100 0 0 


450 


24 13 4 


8,663 3 11 


418 


20 14 6 


7,495 1 8 


400 


IS 14 9 


21,424 0 0 


550 


38 19 0 


14,729 6 10 


569 


25 17 84 


11,000 0 0 


600 


18 6 8 


7,418 17 6 


450 


16 9 84 


11,837 12 5 


400 


29 11 lot 


10.187 6 11 


567 


17 19 3i 


8,641 8 10 


420 


20 11 5# 


7,944 8 0 


400 


19 17 24 


582,195 14 8}'25,765 




Average Cost per Head . 


21 11 1]£ 



o 
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96 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 



No. VII. 

Comparative Statement of Cost of erecting Workhouses, &c. in England and Ireland. 

ENGLAND. 



Basingstoke. . 
Blaby . . 
Chipping Norton 
Hoi beach . 
Holywell . . 

Kidderminster . 
Leighton Buzzard 
Lincoln . , . 

Mailing. . . 

North Aylesford 
Penzance . . 



Workhouse Accommodation not exceeding 300. 



Dimensions 
of the Site of the 
Workhouse. 


•Amount 
paid for the Site, 
including 
the Cost of the 
Conveyance. 


Amount 
of the 

Original Con- 
tract for 
Building the 
Woikhouse. 


Amount 

of 

Extra Vt'orks. 




£. j. d. 


£. *. d. 


£. *. d. 




289 12 6 


5,700 0 0 


1,172 19 4 




421 16 5 


4,046 0 0 






1,211 2 1 


4,993 0 0 


1,282 2 8 




349 C 6 


3,965 0 0 






701 0 0 


5,518 11 0 






811 19 4 


4,480 0 0 






242 0 0 


5,600 0 0 


1,819 4 9 




958 2 4 


5,745 0 0 


2,028 8 9 




340 11 7 


4,967 13 0 






502 18 4 


5,819 0 4 






1,1G9 17 2 


4,649 0 0 


3,698 9 10 



Gross Amount 
of the 
Cost of the 
Building and 
Site. 



£. *. d. 

7,162 11 10 
4,762 12 5, 
7,480 4 9' 
6,033 14 3 
7,145 3 7*1 
6,350 10 3 1 
7,661 4 9 
8,731 11 1 
5,709 5 9 
7,216 6 10 
9,517 7 0 



misaionon. 



Amount 
Iper Head of 
the 

Gross Cost 
of the 
Building 
and Site. 



3 12 10 * 



Average. 27 15 11* 



Above 300, and not exceeding 500. 



Abingdon 

Arnpthill 



Bicester 
Bishop’s Stortford 
Blean . . 

Bridge . . 

Chelmsford 
Deptvade 
Derby . . 

Devizes . . 

Edmonton . 
Paversham . 

Frome , . 
Halifax . . 
Ipswich . . 
Leicester . 
Loughborough 
Milton . 

Newton Abbot 
Newtown and Llanii 
Redruth 
Sudbury. . 
Swaffham . 
Taunton 
Thame . . 

Thauet. Isle of. 
Thomas, Sr. 

XJckfield 
'Walsall . 

Witney . 
W’olstanton and Bui 
Wrexham . . 
Yarmouth, Great 



12 acres. 


629 13 2 


2a. Or. 2p. 


341 18 0 


f 181 ft. by 187 ft., and 


f 25 12 0 


1 4a. 2r. 19p. 


< 3 17 

1 Quit Rent 


7 a. 1 r. 14 p. 


511 6 4 




641 15 1 


f 208 ft. 8 in. by 208 ft. 


31 7 11 1 


1 8 in. 


Cost of Conveyance 




264 1 8 


7^2 6* 


586 14 0 




260 7 8 


2 a. 2r. 37 p. 


1,058 18 3 




717 0 8 


la. lr. Op. 


120 0 0 




1,026 5 0 


it ” 


1,026 19 11 


„ 4* - 


396 13 0 


3 a. ,lr.37p. 0 yds. 


1,429 18 8 


3 2 0 0 


661 3 2 


2 0 27 22 


1,641 19 0 


2* acres. 


575 0 0 


3r. 7 p. 


187 10 0 


o* acres. 


• 760 0 9 




325 13 4 


280 ft. by 244 ft. 4 in. 


Site given 




1,004 13 6 


3 a. 2 r. 24 p. 


442 13 4 


3 acres. 


97| 3 6 


6 a. 3 r. 8 p. 


685 5 6 




436 10 0 




1,176 7 9 


5 a. 2 r. 1 6 p. 


140 5 4 


1* acres. 


411 5 0 




600 0 0 


8 a. 0 r. 2 p. 




83 ft. by 90 ft. 


550 8 4 




138 17 0 



7,520 


0 


0 


2,854 


0 


0 


11,003 


13 
















0 


1,818 


0 


8 


8,084 


18 


8 


460 


17 


10 


7* 


4,1G4 


0 


0 


2,231 


14 


5 


6,421 


6 


3 


360 


16 


17 


iii 


4,140 


0 


0 


621 


0 


7 


4,761 


0 












9,137 


0 


0 


1,538 


15 


2 


11,317 


10 


3 


425 


26 


12 




5,300 


0 


0 


693 


9 


9 


6,024 


17 


8 


416 


14 


9 




4,376 


0 


0 


1,831 


0 


0 


6,207 


0 


0 




17 










0 


3,724 


6 


0 


9,961 


0 














0 


0 


4,201 


9 


11 


9,716 


17 
















0 


1,593 


il 


7 


8,287 


9 


10 














0 


927 


17 


0 


6,460 


17 












7,300 


0 


0 


2,090 


0 


0 


9,510 


0 


0 


400 


23 










0 


7,290 


16 


3 


17,499 


II 


3 1 


480 


36 


0 










547 


4 


1 


7,830 




2 




19 










0 


1,454 


14 


0 


9,978 


3 


0 




26 










0 


2,435 


4 


4 


8,656 


18 


8 


420 


20 












3,433 


J3 


0 


9,461 


16 


2 




23 










9 


799 


J3 


2 


11,011 


2 


11 




27 










0 


1,959 


0 


0 


8,181 


0 


0 




22 


0, 


2+ 




0 


0 


2,654 


4 




6,008 


14 


5 




18 




9 




0 


0 


7,660 


9 


6# 


13,093 


10 


3* 


450 


29 


1 


11 


5,750 " 






676 


0 


0 


11,426 


0 


0 




•28 


il 






0 


2,758 


17 


8 


8,508 


17 






17 




4 




0 


0 


4,4S3 


4 


6 


13,597 


18 


0 


370 


34 


0 


11* 

6 








2,654 


9 


1 


7,847 


2 


5 


405 


19 


7 






0 


2,313 


2 


6 


8,476 


19 


0 


410 


20 


13 


6 






0 


4,097 


G 


9 


10,104 


2 


3 




27 


6 


0 




16 


0 


1,940 


8 


8 


7,900 


14 


8 




16 


6 


0 




0 


0 


4,448 


12 


3 


11,100 


0 


0 


450 


24 


13 


4 






0 


1,026 


18 


7 


8,663 


3 


11 


418 


20 


14 


6 






0 


3,283 


16 


8 


7,495 


1 


8 


400 


18 


14 


9 


4,960 


0 


0 


928 


17 


6 


7,418 


17 


6 


450 


16 


9 


8f 




0 


0 


3,522 


10 


5 


11,837 


12 


5 


400 


29 


11 


10* 








2,891 


0 


6 


8,641 


8 


10 




20 


11 


5* 




0 


0 


2,085 


11 


0 


7,944 


8 


0 


400 


19 


17 


2* 




















Average . 


22 


8 


8i 



Above 500, and not exceeding 900. 



Bath 


5 acres. 


622 0 


0 


6,440 


0 


0 


6,788 


0 


0 


13,850 


0 


0 


J Assumed! 

1 820 j 


1« 


15 


4 


Brentford \ 


3 a. 2 r. 34 p. 


1,094 4 


11 i 


0,487 


0 


0 


5,947 


16 


9 


14,028 


9 


5 


560 


25 


1 


0 


Docking ..... 


f 110 yds. by 51yds., 1 
l and 2 acres. j 


135 0 


0 


7,147 


0 


0 


1,246 


0 


0 


8,528 


0 


0 


513 


16 


12 


5* 


Eastry j 


4 a. 3r. 33fp. 


1,514 19 


0 


4,660 


0 


0 


2,639 


7 


0 


8,754 


6 


0 


726 


12 


1 


2 


Maidstone ..... 


4 2 9 


534 1 


10 


8,117 


13 


0 


428 


0 


0 


9,079 


14 


10 i 


650 


13 


19 


4* 


Romford ..... 


2i acres. 


453 15 
f 25 11 


10 

8l 


8,709 


0 


0 


1,806 


17 


7 


10,969 


13 


5 


510 


21 


10 


2 


Stockport ..... 


12,825 square yds. 


I Conveyance 1 
1 53 8 9 


9,627 


2 


9* 


2,842 


9 


0 j 


12,495 


3 




690 


18 


2 


2 






l Quit Rent 


Jl 
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CONTRACTS for CERTAIN UNION WORKHOUSES in IRELAND. 



No VII. 

Comparative Statement of Cost of Ming Wotkkm.es, &e. in England and Ireland. 
IRELAND. 



Dimensions 
of the 
I Workhouse 
Site. 



Ballycastle 
Castlederg 
Clifden . 
Duofanaghy 
Gorlin • 
Kilkeel . 



1 34 
3 17 



W brkhouse Accommodation not exceeding 300. 



Amount paid for the Site, 
including 

the Cost of the Conveyance. 



L Annual rent . 6 0 0 

85 0 0 

199 15 7 

551 16 3 

_ Annual rent . 1 13 5\ 



Amount 
of the 

Original Con- 
tract fur 
Building the 
Workhouse. 


Amount of 
Fixtures and 
Fittings, and 
Extra Works 
not included in 
Contract. 


Amount 
paid to 

Clerk of Works, 
and for 
Ironmongery 
and 

Incidental 

Expenses. 


Gross Amount 
paid out of 
Loan for the 
Cost of the 
Building and 
Site. 


Number 

Paupers 
which the 

is cal- 
culated to 


Amount 
per Head 
of the 
Gross Cost 
of the 
Building 
and Site. 


£. s. d. 
3,875 0 0 
2,100 0 0 


£. *. d. 

842 9 4 
1,130 6 10 


£. ». d. 

273 11 4 
157 11 2 


£. *. d. 

5,638 10 10 
3,423 2 10 


300 

200 


£. *. d. 
18 15 10 
17 2 3 


3,600 0 0 


990 14 7 


242 5 4 


4,856 7 8 


300 


16 3 3 


3,800 0 0 
2,689 0 0 


299 2 6 
626 17 8 


208 14 6 
154 10 2 


4,392 17 0 
3,670 3 5 


300 

200 


14 12 9 

15 7 0 


4,050 0 0 


1,395 12 4 


225 3 10 


6 " ,2i 


300 


20 14 9 












17 12 6 



Above 300, and not exceeding 500. 



Abbeyleix 


5 


3 


11 


(Annual rent 


127 15 
. 6 12 


!»} 


5,850 


0 


0 


1,462 13 


0 


388 14 0 


7,829 2 


3 


500 


15 13 1 


Btllyshannnn .... 


5 


0 


0 


U-- 


. 12 10 


2 1 


5,389 


0 


0 


618 6 


1 


265 18 10 


6,072 4 


3 


500 


12 14 10 


Balrothery ..... 


5 


1 


7 i 


i— 


. 16 13 


i 1 


4,945 


0 


0 


1,685 2 


2 


227 2 9 


6,927 7 


6 


400 


17 6 4 


Billinglass ..... 


7 


2 


11 


(a.™,.., 


. 23 10 


1 1 


5,750 


0 


0 


1,788 3 


1 


214 6 9 


7,781 13 


1 


500 


15 11 2 


Cahirciveen 


6 


0 


0 




3,082 14 


0 


2,547 


0 


0 


7 3 


6 


163 8 10 


6,529 12 


10 


400 


16 6 5 


Carrick-on-Suir .... 


6 


3 


12 


{“ 




3 1 


5,168 


0 


0 


1,584 16 


1 


316 4 3 


7,143 19 


9 


500 


14 5 3 


Celbridge 


5 


0 


0 


323 0 


2 


4,600 


0 


0 


1,682 3 


6 


571 11 11 


7,356 15 


7 


400 


13 7 9 


Clogheen ..... 


6 


0 


31 


{Annual rent 




S } 


5,230 


0 


0 


1,543 17 11 


314 12 3 


7,141 14 


3 


500 


14 5 7 


Donegal 


6 


2 


10 


285 13 


7 


5,785 


0 


0 


1,249 11 




260 7 4 


7,5S0 12 


4 


500 


15 3 2 


Dunmanway 


6 


(J 


0 




466 6 


7 


5,210 


0 


0 


940 14 




225 14 1 


6,842 14 


in 


400 


17 2 1 


Dunshaughlin . . . 


5 


0 


0 




280 11 


3 


4,938 


0 


0 


1,342 9 


9 


234 6 7 


6,795 7 




400 


16 19 9 


Gorey 


7 


0 


0 


(Annual rent 


. 22 12 


9 t 


5,675 


0 


0 


1,400 19 


4 


383 0 2 


7,399 0 


7 


500 


14 15 11 


Gort ...... 


7 


1 


12 






4 ] 


5,350 


0 


0 


1,108 ID 


1 


332 4 9 


6,791 3 


10 


500 


13 11 7 


Kenmare. .... 


6 


0 


0 


120 14 


7 


5,315 


0 


0 


768 2 


1 


329 17 10 


6,562 14 


6 


500 


13 2 5 


Kinsale ..... 


6 


0 


0 




. 16 10 


.i 1 


5,900 


0 


0 


1,710 16 


0 


343 12 6 


8,131 0 


7 


300 


16 5 2 


Dame 


5 


0 


37 




509 0 


7 


4,989 


0 


0 


1,340 10 


8 


26 7 5 4 


7,605 16 


7 


400 


19 0 3 


liimore 


4 


0 


0 


{,„ 


. 10 0 


! ! 


5,500 


0 


0 


1,886 19 


7 


331 14 0 


7,764 8 


1 


500 


15 10 6 


Lisnaskea .... 


6 


1 


36 




368 1 7 


11 


5,443 


0 


0 


1,667 1 


5 


336 19 10 


7,835 19 


2 


500 


15 13 4 


Minor Hamilton . . 


5 


1 


16 




54 17 
. 11 10 


u 1 
11 1 


5,372 


0 


0 


1,009 18 


4 


344 7 2 


6,841 3 


5 


500 


13 13 7 


Navan 


6 


2 


22 




559 14 


11 


5,700 


0 


0 


925 11 


4 


264 2 9 


7,449 9 


0 


500 


14 17 11 


Shillelagh .... 


6 


1 


36 




2l 15 


3 } 


5,300 


0 


0 


1,715 12 


1 


259 19 2 


7,297 6 


5 


400 


13 2 10 


Trim 


6 


1 


36 




548 1 


0 


5,750 


0 


0 


2,153 0 


4 


282 6 2 


8,769 7 


6 


500 


17 10 9 
































Avenge. 


15 12 4 



Aidee 
itUoae 
%. . 

ficr 



®*ntry . 

fya . 

CtlUn . 
** I ' e k , on-Shaunon 



Above 500, and not exceeding 900. 



1 11 
2 20 



16 18 6 
224 12 0 
58 18 7 
489 3 4 
442 11 4 
179 9 2 
. 14 16 8 
570 0 0 
126 4 4 
. 30 0 0 
780 1 2 
16 14 4 



5,175 0 0 


1,896 6 10 


427 4 0 


7,570 3 5 


600 




2,289 17 2 


253 13 5 


10,901 14 10 


900 




988 15 11 


304 6 3 


6,910 0 8 


600 




2,351 1 9 


339 13 6 


8,915 7 3 








277 11 0 


8,505 9 9 






978 0 0 


326 14 10 


8,578 IS 2 


700 


6,300 0 0 


2,979 8 1 


315 4 7 






6,600 0 0 


1,714 3 8 


310 10 9 


8,804 3 7 


900 


5,990 0 0 


627 15 8 


314 18 3 


7,502 13 11 


COO 


6,885 14 0 


2,047 17 2 


233 1 2 


9,297 16 S 


700 


5,000 0 0 


1,437 17 6 


245 9 2 


7,963 7 10 


600 


[ 7,050 0 0 


2,142 2 3 


345 1 9 


9,553 13 4 


800 
0 2 



12 2 2 

11 10 4 
14 17 2 
10 12 7 

12 5 1 
12 10 11 

9 15 7 
12 10 0 
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98 COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 



Comparative Statement of Cost of erecting Workhouses, &e. in England and Ireland — continued. 
ENGLAND. 



Above 500, and not exceeding 900 — continued. 



Wandsworth and Clapha 
West Ham .... 
Wisbeach .... 
Wolverhampton . . 



Dimensions 
of the Site of the 
Workhouse. 



Amount 

paid for the Site, 
including 
the Cost of the 
Conveyance. 



Amount 
of the 

Original Con- 
tract for 
Building the 
Workhouse. 



£. s. (/. 
1,600 0 0 
919 12 6 
910 0 0 
1,069 10 1 



8,880 0 0 
10,481 0 0 
5,390 0 0 
5,610 5 8 



£. ». < 1 . 
12,538 0 0 
3,325 14 2 
4,094 0 0 
2,907 11 2 



Gross Amount 
of the 
Cost of the 
Building and 
Site. 



flxeil bv 
tlie 

Poor-Law 

Com- 



Amoimt 
I’er Head of 
the 

Gross Cost 
oT the 
Building 
and Site. 



21,424 0 0 
14,729 G 10 
11,000 0 0 
10,187 G 11 



f 25 17 8* 
6 8 
I 11 is JJ 
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CONTRACTS for CERTAIN UNION WORKHOUSES in IRELAND. 

Comparative Statement of Coat of erecting Workhooaea, &c. io Engtad and Ireland-eoaitW. 

IRELA ND. 

_____ Above 500, and not exceeding 900— continued. 



Dimensions , , 

of the Amount paid for the Site, 
Workhouse ,, _ , 

Site. '" e ' j0 “ °* *“ e Conveyance. 



Amount 
p:-id to 

Cierk of Works, 



Gross Amount 

Iioan for the 
Cost of the 
Building and 



Number . 

Amo.,.1 
Puuuers PvrHead 
which the r ° ,th ' . 

G S„ C ”‘ 

Chktedto B "“”S 
coin. “ dSl “- 



( 184 IG 

(Annual rent . 34 0 
f 45 10 

(Annual rent . 17 0 



, f 54 C 9 1 

(Annual rent . 15 10 1 J 

956 1 7 1 

f 50 8 0 1 

(Annual rent . 37 1 3 / 

810 0 11 

f 53 0 6 1 

(Annual rent . 26 12 74 J 

271 17 5 

f 198 12 0 1 

(Annual rent . 43 6 3 J 

846 3 2 

872 5 0 

632 15 1 

f 24 13 5 | 

(Annual rent ■ 30 0 0 j 

545 12 2 1 

(Annual rent . 8 4 6 J 

{Annual rent • 49 12 9 } 

18 4 4 1 

(Annual rent • 10 18 6 J 

640 2 10 

( 34 5 8 1 

(Annual rent . 48 12 7 j 

641 4 5 

408 4 8 

312 10 5 

4 161 1 11 

1,065 14 6 

t 169 7 5 1 

(Annual rent . 25 4 0 J 

r 380 9 1 1 

(Annual rent • 10 1 1IJ J 

709 9 1 

4 1,266 17 9 

I 13 13 1 1 

(Annual rent • 58 16 0 J 



6,93S 3 8 
11,502 7 8 
9,884 17 5 
9,153 6 10 
9,178 13 10 



8,488 15 0 
10,756 11 11 
9,355 14 8 
9,087 15 5 
8,814 5 11 
9,752 19 4 



210 18 10 9,461 14 6 

385 2 1 9,230 15 4 



370 19 11 9,246 16 8 

274 14 2 9,770 5 3 



515 18 10 8,682 6 6 

299 15 5 8,428 18 5 

264 9 2 11,343 3 9 

248 10 3 6,767 1 7 



600 13 0 0 

600 4 17 4 

700 13 6 2 



600 16 12 4 

600 13 3 7 



601) 12 8 7 

600 13 13 8 



600 14 2 11 

800 13 8 10 

800 11 13 10 

800 11 7 2 

700 12 11 9 

800 12 3 9 



700 13 9 2 

800 11 11 7 

700 12 7 6 

900 11 3 10 

800 10 2 0 

SOO 12 0 11 

550 16 5 8 

550 17 14 3 

900 10 11 10 

600 12 17 10 

600 13 7 10 

600 13 12 10 



600 13 16 3 

660 14 6 8 

900 10 5 1 

700 13 0 4 

COO 14 9 l 

SOO 11 11 1 

800 12 4 3 

700 12 0 6 



.Average. 12 2 1IJ 
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COMMISSION for INQUIRING into the EXECUTION of the 
Comparative Statement of Cost of erecting Workhouses, &c. in England and Ireland — continued. 






CONTRACTS for CERTAIN ONION WORKHOUSES in IRELAND. 

Comparative Statement of Cost of ereetmgWorlhoitses, to. in England and Ireland-conitW. 
IRELAND. 



Accommodation for 1000. 



Dimensions , 

of the Amount paid for the Site, 
Workhouse ,, „ . i ?*| ud j"8 

Site “ le *-' os * °* the Conveyance. 




Amount 
_ of the 
Original Con- 



Amount Amount Number! 

of paid to Gross Amount p of Amount 

Fixtures Clerk of VVorlts i P aiJ out of vFS! Per r!l' ia ' 1 



Fittinm and and fur Loan for the “‘'"e 

. Ironmongery, CofUCft. ®°” 

Ininl '‘“ U £r i oo'-od 



House Gross Cost 
is cal- of the 
culated Building 



£. r. d. 

7,200 0 0 

} 7,600 0 o 

[ 7,000 0 0 


£. s. d. 
3,422 1 4 
2,562 19 1 
3,957 10 2 


£. t. d. 
367 5 7 
328 14 7 
299 6 5 


£• r. d. 
12,356 0 8 
10,628 1 7 
13,485 12 7 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


8,485 0 0 


1,069 15 11 


3-29 IS 6 


10,683 8 1 


1,000 


7,500 0 0 


3,118 6 6 


322 3 9 


12,333 19 7 


1,000 


8,162 0 0 


2,133 7 3 


314 15 11 


11,872 1 6 


1,000 


[ 7,000 0 0 


2,583 18 0 


296 17 5 


9,925 0 2 


1,000 


| 8,320 0 0 


1,645 8 7 


366 2 2 


10,364 9 11 


1,000 


7,100 0 0 


3,267 7 10 


299 1 9 


11,866 IS 1 


1,000 


[ 8,557 0 0 


1,291 19 0 


331 3 9 


10,210 4 7 


1,000 


. 7,800 0 0 


1,454 13 1 


351 4 9 


9,641 16 7 


1,000 



In the Appendix to Mr. Wilkinson’s Report, “M ” Table, showing the comparative Costof the Workhouses erected inEngland and Ireland respectively, 
(Columns “Cost per head for the Number accommodated” do not quite agree with the above Tables, which have been prepared from Returns recently 
limed, and may thcrcforo be considered os correct. • 
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